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INTRODUCTION 


Gudrun Bihnemann 


General Remarks 


In recent years mandalas have attracted much interest among a wider 
public. The main focus of such interest has been directed toward 
Tibetan mandalas, specimens of which have been included in nume- 
rous publications. But mandalas are found across a wide spectrum of 
South Asian religious traditions, including those of the Hindus and 
Jains. Mandalas are also part of East Asian Buddhist traditions. 

In South Asia, mandalas have been used mainly in occasional rites 
of worship. In these rites deities are invoked into mandalas with the 
aid of mantras. The construction of a mandala is specially important 
in Tantric initiation (diksa) rites. In esoteric teaching, a mandala may 
be visualized as present in the practitioner’s body by correlating the 
cosmic symbolism of the mandala with the practitioner’s body parts. 
Mandala patterns have had other far-reaching influences. They have, 
for example, had an impact on ancient town-planning. The use of 
mandalas is also documented in alchemy. ' 

The South Asian tradition of preparing and worshipping mandalas 
and yantras continues up to the present. On the level of folk art the 
kohbar mandalas, which decorate the walls of the nuptial chamber in 
the Mithila region of north Bihar (India) and Nepal, are a good 
example of this. So are the auspicious floor designs prepared with 
rice flour or coloured powders and regionally known as rangoli, 
alpana, muggulu or kolam, which have been influenced by mandala 
and yantra patterns. 

Yantras have been employed especially in rites of magic. Their 
use has been recommended in astrology and, to some extent, in 
Ayur-Veda. The yantra of a deity is customarily placed under the 
deity’s statue at the time of its installation in a temple. Patterns of 


' For a detailed examination of the use of mantras, yantras and mandalas in Ayur- 
Veda and in alchemy, sce Rosu 1986a and 1986b. 
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yantras, like those of mandalas, have had widespread influence. In 
the citrabandha compositions in Sanskrit, for example, text can be 
arranged in yantra-like shapes.’ 

Like mandalas, yantras continue to be worshipped in South Asia. 
The sricakra or Sriyantra, which is a configuration of a central point 
and sets of triangles surrounded by lotus petals, circles and a square, 
is widely worshipped in contemporary India and Nepal. It is installed 
and worshipped, among other places, in the Srigeri matha, which 
claims to uphold Samkara’s tradition. In Nepal, it decorates roofs of 
shrines. The Sricakra is now also sold as a pendant to be worn around 
the neck, and is printed on popular wall calendars. A numerical 
yantra, the visoyantra,’ is currently worshipped in Ambaji, Gujarat." 
Popular books premote yantras for miscellaneous mundane purposes, 
including safe driving. Copper yantras from India can easily be 
purchased over the Internet for similar purposes. 

Patterns typical of mandalas and yantras have inspired modern 
Indian architecture, art and dance. The Mumbai-based contemporary 
architect Charles Correa has been guided by mandala designs in his 
layout of buildings, such as the new State Assembly (Vidhan 
Bhavan) in Bhopal. Inspired by a navagrahamandala pattern, Correa 
designed the Jawahar Kala Kendra, a cultural centre in Jaipur. 
Correa’s Surya Kund in Delhi is said to be based on a mandala plan 
featuring the Sricakra in its centre.’ Inspired mainly by the Sricakra, 
the 20th-century Indian artist Nirad Majumdar created his ink 
drawing Yantra." The contemporary dancer Chandralekha acknow- 


2 Some authorities do not recognize these compositions as poetry. For an exhaus- 
tive treatment of this topic, see Rudradev Tripathi’s study, Samskrt-sahitya mem 
Sabdalankar (Dilli: SrilalbahaduraSastri Kendriya Samskrt Vidyapith, 1972 [in Hin- 
di}). 

* This yantra is reproduced in Bunce 2001: 53, who labels it erroneously ‘Amba 
Matta Yantra’ instead of ‘Amba Mata Yantra,” It is also known as bisonyantra 
(Pranavananda <1977>: 52), while Chawdhri 1992: 53, 202-211 classifies it as 
beesiyantra. 

* For contemporary yantra worship in Gujarat, see the discussion in Padmaja 
1985. 

* For pictures of the Vidhan Bhavan, see Khan 1987; 134-139; for the Jawahar 
Kala Kendra, see Khan 1987: 142-143 and for the Surya Kund, see Khan 1987: 105, 
159. 

* Nirad Majumdar's Yantra is reproduced in Chakravorty Spivak 1999: 193, 
Figure 2. Numerous modem mandalas have been created by both Asian and Western 
artists: see, for example, the ol painting by the Nepali artist Sharda Man Shrestha 
(reproduced in Singh 2000; 85, Plate XI) and the mandalas by the German artist 
Lore Bert (reproduced in Singh 2000; 87, Plate X11). 
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ledges the influence of the Saundaryalahari attributed to Samkara on 
her dance piece ‘Yantra: Dance Diagrams,’ a work in which geo- 
metrical figures are created by dancers. 


Some Problems 


While a body of literature is growing in which mandala-like 
structures of different cultures are compared with one another and 
their use in therapy is explored, not much solid research has been 
done on mandalas in the Hindu traditions, and indeed no systematic 
study has as yet emerged. Descriptions of mandalas in ancient texts 
are barely studied, and usually left untranslated. Descriptions of them 
in popular books often appear to be confused, since many authors 
apply the same terminology to what appear to be somewhat similar 
structures without differentiating between traditions. Psychoanalysts 
and psychologists endeavour to interpret the mandala by applying 
their own categories. These approaches are of limited value for an 
understanding of the structures and functions of mandalas in the 
context of South Asian traditions. Since mandalas are not objects of 
art per se but are embedded in a ritual context, a purely art-historical 
approach to the subject will not do justice to them either. 

Thanks to advances in the study of Tantric texts over the past 
decades and the increased availability of objects from South Asia, 
new materials have become available which put us in a better 
position than previous scholars to carry out research on mandalas 
and yantras. But museums are usually not the places to look for 
mandalas and yantras, since the latter are ritual rather than art 
objects, and so executed by craftsmen rather than artists. An 
exception is the collection of about 60 copper yantras from Bengal in 
the Museum fiir indische Kunst, Berlin. The private collection of 
yantras and mandalas of Robert Clark, Barcelona, is documented in 
Stadtner 1998, 

Drawings of yantras are often found in South Asian manuscripts 
and printed books dealing with magical and Tantric rituals, and in art 
catalogues as well.’ The yantra designs found in these sources are 


’ See, for example, Sotheby's London: Catalogue of Islamic, Indian, Tibetan, 
Nepalese and South-East Asian Decorative and Other Works of Art, also Anti- 
quitics. Days of Sale: Monday, 16th February 1981, 2 pm, Tuesday, 17th February 
1981, 10.30 am and 2 pm. 
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often repetitive. One problem is the authenticity of mandala and 
yantra designs. Yantras are frequently executed on copperplates as 
ordered by a practitioner. They are copied from drawings in 
manuscripts, sketchbooks (Nepal) or printed books. Their structures 
and the mantras inscribed in them often contain errors that go 
unnoticed due to the ignorance of craftsmen, copyists and practi- 
tioners. Pranavananda <1977>: 75-79 examines nearly 200 sricakras 
from various parts of India and concludes that most of them show 
major or minor flaws in their designs or other irregularities, and so 
do not tally with the descriptions in ancient texts. According to this 
author (Pranavananda <1977>: 4, 109), certain changes were made to 
the structure of the Sricakra early on and these errors have been 
perpetuated blindly by tradition. Artists in popular tourist spots in 
Rajasthan and Nepal paint mostly for the tourist industry. They 
freely mix elements from different traditions and copy designs from 
books and museum catalogues printed in the West. Their products 
often do not represent a continuation of ancient traditions. During a 
recent visit to Bhaktapur in Nepal | interviewed a painter about the 
use of the sarvatobhadras and lingatobhadras in his country. He had 
not seen these mandalas, and indeed eagerly photocopied my 
diagrams. I would not be surprised if painted bhadramandalas are 
soon being sold in the shops of Bhaktapur as traditional Nepalese 
mandalas. Customers will then use them as wall decorations, 
although such mandalas were never intended to be hung on the wall 
but were traditionally prepared on the ground from powders or grains 
as supports for deities invoked into them. The Indigo Gallery in 
Kathmandu was already recently displaying a painted /iigatobhadra 
which, along with another mandala, had been copied from Madhu 
Khanna’s book ‘Yantra: The Tantric Symbol of Cosmic Unity.’ 


Previous Scholarship on Hindu Mandalas and Yantras 


Among the early studies of mandalas and yantras the works of H. 
Zimmer and P.H. Pott should be mentioned. Based on works by Sir 
J. Woodroffe (alias A. Avalon) (1865-1936) and his collaborators," 
H. Zimmer (1890-1943) published his influential book ‘Kunstform 
und Yoga im indischen Kultbild’ in 1926. The work contains two 


"For recent research on J. Woodroffe and his team of collaborators, see Taylor 
2001; 203ff. 
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sections, dealing with mandalas and yantras, which influenced 
C.G, Jung (1875-1961), the originator of analytical psychology, in 
his interpretation of the mandala.’ Zimmer's book, which did not 
target an academic readership, endeavours to interpret mandalas and 
yantras based on both Hindu and Buddhist texts and monuments. 
Zimmer argues that icons of deities or ‘figurative sacred images’ 
(pratima) can be subsumed under the category yantra, and in fact are 
essentially and functionally identical with yantras, cakras and 
mandalas (1984: 28-29). P.H. Pott’s ‘Yoga and Yantra’ (1946) takes 
a different approach. Even though he recurs to his predecessors J. 
Woodroffe and H. Zimmer, Pott’s goal is to explain the function 
yantras have within the context of Tantric Yoga. Like Zimmer, Pott 
refers to both Buddhist and Hindu texts throughout his work. A 
classic work is G. Tucci’s ‘The Theory and Practice of the Mandala, 
With Special Reference to the Modern Psychology of the Sub- 
conscious,” published in 1949 in Italian but translated into English 
only in 1961, The book’s main emphasis is on the symbolism of 
Buddhist mandalas, although the sricakra and Hindu parallels are 
considered. 

Comparatively recent publications for a general readership include 
the book on yantras by M. Khanna entitled ‘Yantra: The Tantric 
Symbol of Cosmic Unity,’ published in 1979, and S.K.R. Rao’s 
small work ‘The Yantras," which appeared in 1988. Rao also 
authored a two-volume book on mandalas entitled ‘Mandalas in 
Temple Worship’ (1988-1990). 

In 1986 A. Padoux edited ‘Mantras et diagrammes rituels dans 
Vhindouisme,’ which is a collection of scholarly articles on mantras, 
mandalas and yantras employed in the Hindu traditions. The 
contributions are based on lectures presented at the conference 
‘L’Hindouisme—textes, doctrines, pratiques’ of the research team 
no. 249 of the Centre national de la recherche scientifique (CNRS) 
organized by A. Padoux in Paris in June 1984. These lectures—some 
of which have been abbreviated or thoroughly revised—are publi- 
shed along with a summary of the discussion that followed their 
presentation. “° 


*C.G. Jung's remarks and observations on the symbolism of the mandala appear 
in several sections of his Collected Works; see, for example, Jung 1950 and Jung 
1964. 

" Padoux's volume contains the following papers that specifically focus on 
mandalas and yantras: ‘Mandala et yantra dans le Sivaisme A4gamique. Définition, 
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Several authors have studied individual mandalas and yantras. 
Kramrisch 1946, volume |: 46-63 was the first scholar to analyze 
two main types of the vastupurusamandala,'' a mandala employed in 
the construction of buildings. She was followed by others,"* inclu- 
ding Apte/Supekar 1983 and Apte 1986 and 1987. Apte also con- 
ducts research on mandalas in the Paficaratra tradition. Apte 1973 
focuses on mandalas described in the Jayakhya-Samhita. In the 
introduction to his edition and translation of the Pauskara-Samhita 
(Part 1, 1991), the same author analyzes one of four sets of mandalas 
described in this Samhita. This set comprises 25 mandalas, which 
Apte attempts to reconstruct.” The well-known Sricakra, which is 
employed in the ritual worship of Tripurasundari, is the subject of 
several publications." 

Bunce’s recent volume on yantras (2001) examines the relation- 
ship between numbers and yantras. The book is based on secondary 
materials, with Johari 1986 as one major source. 


description, usage’ (H. Brunner) [the revised and enlarged version of this article 
appears in this volume in English translation}; “Quelques remarques sur l"usage du 
mandala et du yantra dans la vallée de Kathmandu, Népal’ (A, Vergati); *‘Pafijara et 
yantra: le diagramme de l'image sacrée' (B. Baumer); ‘De |'efficience psycha- 
gogique des mantras ct des yantras’ (F. Chenet); ‘La vision de la divinité dans les 
diagrammes sclon Ie vishnouisme vaikhanasa’ (G. Colas); ‘Les diagrammes cosmo- 
goniques selon le Svacchandatantra: Perspectives philosophiques' (C. Conia); ‘Man- 
tra et yantra en médecine et alchimie indiennes’ (A, Rosu); ‘Le Sri-cakra dans la 
Saundarya-Lahari’ (T. Michael); ‘Mandala and Agamic Identity in the Trika of 
Kashmir’ (A. Sanderson). 

" For an assessment of Kramrisch's work on the vastupurusamandala, see Bafna 
2000: 30-31. 

" See, for example, Kulkarni 1979; sce also the interpretation of the vastupurusa- 
mandala given in Daniélou 1977; 28-35 (2001: 39-41). The relationship of the 
vastupurusamandala to architecture is the topic of Mcister’s contribution to this 
volume. 

® Apte’s set of reconstructed mandalas is reproduced in colour in: Prakrti: The 
Integral Vision (Volume 3: The Agamic Tradition and the Arts, edited by B. 
Baumer, New Delhi: D.K. Printworld (P) Ltd., 1995): 193+, ‘Illustrations P.P. Apte 
1.1-1,25." However, due to an error, the plates are appended to another article by 
Apte included in this volume. Black and white drawings of the same set of mandalas 
are included in Apte’s edition and translation of the Pauskara-Samhita (Part 1), 
appendix, pp. i-xxi. 

“ See, for example, Rao 1914-1916, volume |: 330-332, Zimmer (1926) 1984: 
158-180, Pott (1946) 1966: 40-44, Bolton/Macleod 1977, Pranavananda <1977>, 
Kulaichey 1984, Michael 1986, Fonseca 1986, Khanna 1986, Kulaichey/Ramendic 
1989, Rao 1990, Brooks 1992: 1 15-146, 189-199, Rao 1998 and Wilke 2005 
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The Scope of this Book 


My interest in mandalas goes back to a period in the 1980s when I 
conducted research in Pune, Maharastra. The plan to publish a book 
on mandalas and yantras in the Hindu traditions took shape over time 
as I observed the growing popular interest in Tibetan Buddhist 
mandalas. Unlike the many Tibetan mandalas which include pictorial 
representations of multiple deities, most published mandalas in the 
Hindu traditions appear to be simpler and more abstract in design. 
However, Hindu mandalas, especially from Nepal and Rajasthan, 
often include painted images of deities.'* Complex mandalas are also 
described in texts, and the practitioner is instructed to visualize 
multiple deities in the mandalas, although these deities may not be 
represented. This volume reproduces several mandala designs, some 
of which have been reconstructed from texts. Since texts often do not 
specify all details of the mandalas, such reconstructions necessarily 
remain tentative. 

With the exception of the Sricakra, which has attracted con- 
siderable interest, adequate attention has not been devoted to manda- 
las and yantras in the Hindu traditions and their multiple uses. Unlike 
the approaches of earlier books, which indiscriminately deal with 
Buddhist and Hindu mandalas and which often arrive at generalized 
conclusions, this book attempts to clarify important aspects of man- 
dalas and yantras in specific Hindu traditions through investigations 
by specialists. In the present state of research it is best to avoid 
generalizations and broad comparisons across traditions that rarely 
take into account existing differences, and often turn out on closer 
examination to be inaccurate. The complex Buddhist mandalas for 
their part merit a separate study. Nevertheless I hope that this book 
will indirectly contribute to a better understanding of the mandala in 
other South Asian traditions, and will lay the foundation for future 
inquiries. 

The essays in this book explore some aspects of mandalas and 
yantras in the Smarta, Paficaratra, Saiva and Sakta traditions. An 
essay on the vastupurusamandala and its relationship to architecture 
is also included. It would have been useful to have essays on the use 


In Nepal, even the sricakra occasionally includes painted images of deities; see, 
for example, Ilustration 43 in Kreijger 1999: 1]0-111. For a 19th-century mandala 
from Rajasthan with icons of goddesses, see, for example, Pal 1997: 215, 337 
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of yantras in Indian medical systems, astrology or folk traditions, or 
on geographical space as a mandala. It was, however, not possible to 
find qualified authors who could write these essays within the given 
time frame. Thus this book is a contribution to the study of an area of 
South Asian culture which has hardly been researched, but it is not 
an exhaustive treatment. This would have been an unrealistic goal, 
given the extant mass of material on the topic. 

In secondary sources, mandalas (and yantras) have been described 
too uniformly as aids to meditation or visualization.'* While they 
certainly function as meditational devices in some traditions (as, for 
instance, the sricakra frequently does), this use of mandalas is but 
one aspect of a larger picture. In this regard H. Brunner’s paper in 
this volume is significant, since she sets out to examine some 
popular notions about mandalas critically and to emphasize other 
uses of mandalas in ritual. In architecture, the notion of an ‘all- 
governing mandala’ of symbolically significant dimensions which 
underlies all buildings is frequently met with in the literature, and 
has recently been challenged by Bafna 2000: 42-43." 

The first essay in this book is designed as an introduction to the 
topic. Referring to H. Brunner and others, I discuss the meanings of 
mandala, yantra and cakra, and suggest distinctions among these 
terms. This is followed by a treatment of different categories of 
mandalas, yantras and cakras and their constituent parts. 

In the next essay, I focus on mandala-like structures and actual 
mandalas and yantras currently employed in the ritual practice in 
Maharastra. In its first part, I discuss mandala-like arrangements, 
such as the baliharanacakra and paficayatana shrines, along with the 
navagrahamandala as an example of a mandala with a lotus design. 
A description of two yantra structures follows, Together with the 
previous essay, this section is intended to introduce the reader to 
basic concepts and mandala designs in the Hindu traditions. The 
second part of the essay focuses on a specific category of mandala 
called bhadramandalas. These are square-shaped mandalas employed 
mainly in concluding ceremonies of religious observances (vrata). 


“For a critical examination of the claim that mandalas in Shingon Buddhism are 
aids or ‘supports’ for visualization practices, see Sharf 2001. 

" See M. Mcister's Paper in this volume for a critical assessment of Bafna's 
Position, 
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Marion Rastelli’s essay focuses on the use of mandalas and yan- 
- tras in the Vaisnava Pancaratra tradition as based on original pas- 
sages from the Samhitas, It describes the selection, purification and 
ritual acquisition of the mandala site, guidelines and materials used 
_ for drawing mandalas, and the types of mandalas found in the texts. 
“She then discusses the multiple functions of mandalas in Panicaratra 
rituals. The choice of a mandala for a rite is guided by the desire to 
achieve specific results. It depends on the suitability of a mandala for 
a certain rite and the main deity worshipped in it. The use of man- 
dalas in initiations (diksa) is treated elaborately. Some details of the 
ritual, such as the casting of a flower onto a mandala by the blind- 
folded initiand, have parallels in Buddhist Tantric initiation rituals." 
The deity is made to be present in a mandala by imposing the deity’s 
mantras on the mandala structure. Two important mandalas in the 
Pajicaratra tradition are the cakrabjamandala and the navapadma- 
mandala, The Paficaratra Samhitas consider the mandala a represen- 
tation of the deity’s body, and of the universe as well. According to 
some Samhitas, emancipation is only possible through mandala 
worship. Rastelli further discusses the significance of yantras in the 
Paficaratra tradition. She focuses especially on the saudarsana- 
yantra”’ which is considered so powerful that the person who wears 
it requires another yantra, the “yantra of the wearer’ (dharakayantra), 
to keep its power in check. As in the case of mandalas, the material 
from which yantras are made is considered essential for the efficacy 
of the rite, Different materials are believed to produce different 
results. (The texts of the Saiva Siddhanta that Brunner examines em- 
phasize the varying efficacy of the materials from which mandalas 
are constructed, from precious stones on downwards.) 

The three following essays deal with aspects of the Saiva 
traditions. Héléne Brunner has been researching Saivagamas for 
more than thirty years. Most of her work is written in French and 
therefore accessible to a more limited readership. For this volume, 
her French paper, originally published in Padoux’s edited volume, 
‘Mantras et diagrammes rituels dans Vhindouisme,’ (1986: 11-35), 
was translated into English by R. Prévéreau, M.A., and completely 


" This topic has been dealt with repeatedly; for a description of the disciple’s 
entrance into the mandala and his casting of a flower, sec, for example, Wayman 
1974. For an early Saiva parallel, see J. Tarzsok’s paper (187-189) in this volume. 

“ The saudarsanayantra appears to be identical with the sudarsanayantra (sec 
section 2.3.3 of the following essay). 
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revised and enlarged. Brunner’s essay is divided into two parts. The 
first part attempts to clarify the meaning and use of the terms 
mandala, yantra and cakra. Her classification of different types of 
mandalas based on their ritual application is of special interest, (I 
have taken up Brunner’s discussion of the different types of 
mandalas in the following essay [section 1.2], as has Térzsék in her 
own.) The second part describes the use of mandalas in the ritual 
worship of Siva. Brunner reconstructs the sarvatobhadramandala 
described in chapter 3 of the Saradatilaka, which is used in an 
initiation (diksa) ritual, and analyzes its structure in detail. Finally, 
she discusses the significance of mandalas in the Siddhanta School, 

Judit Térzs6k examines pre-] Ith-century Saiva mandalas as icons 
which express a relationship between certain branches of Saivism 
and between Saiva and non-Saiva groups. In the first part of her 
paper she deals with the uses of the terms mandala and cakra, a topic 
also taken up by Brunner. This leads into a discussion on how the 
circles (cakra) of deities are present in a mandala. Térzs6k then 
focuses on two kinds of mandalas: mandalas used in initiations 
(diksa) and mandalas (and yantras) for the acquisition of supernatural 
powers (siddhi). Giving examples from the Svacchandatantra, she 
shows how mandalas can visually represent doctrines of other Saiva 
groups and teachings of non-Saivas. Térzsék specifies three major 
Strategies (specialization, expansion and substitution) which are 
employed to adapt mandalas to a specific purpose, such as the 
acquisition of supernatural powers. In the Appendices, Térzsék 
attempts to reconstruct four mandalas from textual descriptions, The 
reconstruction of two mandalas (see Colour Plates 18-19) is tentative 
and does not show the outer boundaries that are characteristic of 
mandala designs, These boundaries are not specifically mentioned in 
the texts, but are likely to have been assumed. 

André Padoux’s first essay in this volume examines descriptions 
of mandalas and their use in Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka (early 11th 
century). Basing himself mainly on material from various sections of 
the text, Padoux portrays the uses of such mandalas as the wigilabja- 
mandala and tritriSilabjamandala in rites, including the different 
forms of the initiation (diksa) and the practitioner's daily ritual wor- 
ship, in which the mandala is visualized as being present in his body. 

André Padoux’s second essay deals with the sricakra as described 
in the first chapter of the (most likely) 1 lth-century Yoginihrdaya. 
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chapter offers a description of the ‘descent’ (avatara) of the 
as a cosmic process and manifestation of divine power, 
hich the practitioner visualizes and experiences in his body. The 
is portrayed here as a cosmic rather than a ritual diagram, 
contemplation has a visual/spatial as well as a phonic/mantric 
sion and leads to an identification of the Yogin with the 
supreme level of the word (vac). 
Michael W. Meister measured a large number of ancient temples 
in the course of extensive research in India. His drawings of ground- 
of temples show how the vastupurusamandala was used in 
ctice. Meister’s contribution to this volume is concerned with the 
 yastumandala as described in Varahamihira's Brhat-Samhita and its 
application in temple architecture. 

This book contains only one bibliography, in order to avoid 
repetition of references and to allow the interested reader to find 
relevant literature on mandalas, yantras and cakras in one place. 

The title of this volume contains the much-debated word Hindu, 
which has been the focus of some controversy. I will not discuss the 
problems associated with this term here.” I have decided, for 
pragmatic reasons, to use it rather than choices such as *Brahma- 
nical,’ a word which would indicate to some that the subject matter is 
concerned only with the Brahmin community. The equally 
problematic terms Tantrism and Tantric” are also used in this book 
for practical reasons and without further discussion. 


Remarks on the Transliteration 


It is difficult to avoid inconsistencies when transliterating words 
from different Indian languages. For the names of many places and 
temples, popular transliterations are already in circulation which may 
not conform to scholarly standards. | have in many instances retained 
the popular transliteration of such words in order to avoid burdening 
the reader with unusual spellings of names. The transliteration of 
words from Nevari poses its own problems, since there is often more 
than one current spelling of a word. [ am aware of minor inconsisten- 


® For a discussion of the problems associated with the term Hinduism, sec, for 
instance, Smith 1987. 

2 Padoux 1987b, Verardi 1994: 52-53 and Urban 1999, among others, have 
discussed these problematic terms. 
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cies in spellings of words from Indian languages used by the diffe- 
rent authors, and also their divergent treatment of parentheses. It is 
difficult to avoid such inconsistencies without interfering too much 
with the style of the individual contributions. 
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N [ANDALA, YANTRA AND CAKRA: SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Gudrun Biihnemann 


* | Mandala 
1.1 The Term Mandala 


In its most general use, the word mandala refers to something that is 
- round or circular, such as a ring or circle, further, a region, terrestrial 
division, domain, assembly or a group.' The term is used in Kau- 
tilya’s ArthaSastra, book 6, in the sense of a spatial configuration of 
neighbouring states from the viewpoint of a king. In Tantric tra- 
ditions, the term mandala often refers to a space with a special struc- 
ture that is enclosed and delimited by a circumferential line and into 
which a deity or deities are invited by means of mantras. This space 
is often a circle, but may also appear as a square, a triangle or 
another shape.* The various shapes and structures of mandalas are 
based on the traditions of the different schools, ritual applications, 
the deities worshipped and the practitioner’s qualification and goal. 
Mandalas themselves are prepared from various materials, including 


' For a discussion of the uncertain etymology of the word mandala, see Mayr- 
hofer 1986-2001, volume 2: 294. A religious etymology of the word appears in 
Kularnava-Tantra 17.59: 

mangalatvac ca dakinya yoginiganasamsrayat / 

lalitatvac ca devesi mandalam parikirtitam // 

“O mistress of the gods, it is called mandala because it is auspicious (masigalatva), 
because it is the abode of the group of Yoginis of the Dikini, and because of (its) 
beauty (/alitatva).” 

For an etymology of the word mandala, which divides the word into the 
components manda (explained as sara [essence}) and /a (from the verbal root /4 [to 
take]), see Tantraloka 37.21 with Jayaratha’s commentary, referred to in Padoux, p. 
227); Buddhist texts also divide the word mandala into these two components, but 
different interpretations are given to them; cf. the discussions in Wayman 1999, 
Lessing/Wayman 1978: 270, note 1, Toganoo 1971: 150-160, Rambelli 1991: 9-13 
and Tribe 1994: 127. 

? Brunner, p, 157, note 5 and Térzsdk, p. 208 also refer to semi-circular mandalas 
and mandalas having the (triangular) shape of a vulva (,yon/), among others. 
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coloured powders, precious stones, fruits and leaves, and fragrant 
substances." It must be emphasized, however, that the mandala is not 
merely a physical structure with a specific design. A mandala is the 
place in which the practitioner beholds the deities who have been 
invoked into it and so have become an integral part of the structure.“ 
Mandalas figure among the places into which deities can be invoked. 
These include statues, vessels and fire.° 

Mandalas are required in occasional (not daily)rituals, such as 
festivals or religious observances (vrata) and more importantly 
Tantric initiation (diksa) rites, in which latter the viewing of the 
mandala is an essential element. At the time of initiation the man- 
dala structure functions as a place in which the deities become 
visible to the initiate for the first time, thereby confirming the 
initiate’s new identity (Térzsék, pp. 183-184, 189, 190), The 
mandala structure can function as an important device for 
representing the pantheon of deities in a system or school, and 
expressing the hierarchy of deities within the system. This hierarchy 
can even include deities of other systems as part of a ‘lower 
revelation,’ and can indicate a cosmic order as well (T6rzs6k, p. 
196). Further, mandalas, like yantras, are used in rituals leading to 
the attainment of supernatural powers'(siddhi).’ 

While most mandalas follow the common pattern of a concentric 
arrangement of deities in order to express a hierarchy, the trident 
mandala of the Trika also features a vertical ascent. The mandala’s 
trident is seen as rising three-dimensionally from a central lotus, as if 
coming out of the mandala’s surface (Térzs6k, p. 196). We do not 
know whether three-dimensional mandalas were actually construc- 
ted. Such mandalas are known from Buddhist texts and traditions, 
The Visnu-Samhita (cf. Rastelli, p. 123) instructs the practitioner to 
make the lines of a mandala in varying thicknesses, with the centre 


* For materials listed in the Paficaritra Samhitds, see Rastelli, p. 123; for 
mandalas made from fragrant substances (gandhamandala), see Padoux, p. 226. 

*Sce the discussion in Torzsdk, pp. 183-184 for more details. 

* Rastelli, p, 126 discusses the worship of the deity in four places (catuhsthana) 
attested to in the younger Paficaratra Samhitas. These places are a mandala, a vessel, 
fire and a statue. Térzsék, p. 193, note 60, quoting the Tantraloka, lists 11 supports 
of external worship, including a rosary, manuscript and mirror. 

"Cf. Rastelli, pp. 130ff., Torzsdk, pp. 18Sff. and Padoux, pp. 227ff. for this 
aspect of mandalas. 

’ See Térzsék, pp. 201-209 for a description of such use of mandalas in early 
Saiva Tantras. 
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of the mandala its most elevated part, which could be taken to 
presuppose the concept of three-dimensionality. Three-dimensional 
-yantras are not uncommon in the Hindu traditions, and are described 
below in section 2.1. 

Different theological interpretations have been applied to man- 
dalas, the structural parts and deities being correlated with doctrines 
of different systems. Interpretations are extremely varied, and even 
one text may provide more than one interpretation of the parts of a 


Patterns exhibited by mandalas have had widespread influence. 
Mandala patterns of cities have frequently been described,” How- 
ever, it often remains unclear what the connection between a man- 
dala and a city or temple really means, as Bafna 2000: 26 notes. 
Problems arise when one attempts to correlate mandala structures 
and actual building plans. Gutschow 1982: 179, 185 argues that con- 
temporary drawings of mandalas of cities, such as the mandala of the 
city of Bhaktapur in Nepal, usually do not reflect ancient guidelines 
for town-planning but rather represent a specific interpretation of 
existing urban conditions. A mandala pattern is thus projected onto 
the city by establishing connections between already existing buil- 
dings. These connections may not be immediately intelligible to the 
outside observer, and are indeed open to interpretation. 

The terms cakra and yantra are sometimes used as synonyms for 
mandala, and all three terms are often translated indiscriminately as 
‘(mystical) diagrams.’ The fact that the geometric designs of man- 
dalas, yantras and cakras are similar contributes to confusion among 
the three. Not only Western authors confuse the terms, even later 
Sanskrit texts often use ‘mandala’ and ‘yantra’ rather loosely as 
synonyms. Occasionally metrical considerations and constraints may 
have played a role in the choice of a word, as when a text uses the 
word pura (‘city’), for example, as a synonym for mandala,” Other 


"See, for example, Gutschow/Klver 1975, where the authors describe the layout 
of the city of Bhaktapur in Nepal; see also Zanen 1986: 148-150, relating to the 
Neviir town Sankhu, For a critical approach to a mandala as a concept said to 
underlie town-planning, see Roy 1977, who discusses the layout of Jaipur, and 
Tillotson 1987; 81-83, who focuses on the palaces of Bundelkhand. 

’ For the use of the word pura (‘city’) as a synonym for mandala, sce the 
discussion among T. Goudriaan, H. Brunner and P. Filliozat reproduced in Padoux 
1986: 32, and also Rastelli 2000b: 375, note 57 
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synonyms of mandala found in the literature are yaga," bhavana/ 
bhuvana, vesman and, in a metaphoric sense, pitha.'' 

Various definitions of the term mandala have been proposed. 
Kramrisch 1946, volume 1: 11 defines ‘mandala’ as a yantra when 
she writes about the vastupurusamandala: “The Vastupurusamandala, 
the diagram of the temple, is a Yantra....” Liebert 1976: 168 does the 
same when she defines the word as the name “of a kind of yantra.”"” 
Similarly, Renou/Filliozat 1947-1953, volume 1: 568 state that 
yantras in which a more or less decorated circle predominates are 
called cakra or mandala. In addition, some authors assume that 
yantras are the counterparts of mandalas in the Hindu traditions. This 
erroneously implies that mandalas are rarely part of the Hindu 
traditions and that yantras are not found in the Buddhist traditions." 
Thus Tucci (1949) 1961: 46 states: “in Hinduism, however, yantras, 
purely linear designs expressing the same principles, are usually 
substituted for mandalas ...;”'* and Eliade 1969: 219 writes: “The 
simplest mandala is the yantra, employed by Hinduism...” 

Several scholars have attempted to establish semantic distinctions 
among the three terms mandala, yantra and cakra."* One approach 
attempts to establish distinctions on the basis of the structure and 
constituent parts of these objects. Rao 1914-1916, volume |: 330 
states that a cakra “is defined in the Tantras as a figure consisting of 


" Rastelli, p. 119, note 1, reports that the Pauskara-Samhita uses the word ydga 
synonymously with mandala. 

“ For a discussion of the terms bhavana/ bhuvana, vesman and pithaas synonyms 
for mandala, see Térzsdk, p. 182. 

“A similar statement is found in Bernier 1979: 120: “Every mandala is 
essentially a yantra....” 

* Bizot 1981 describes Buddhist yantras in South-east Asia, especially Cambodia 
and Thailand. Yantra are also described in Buddhist Sansknit texts, such as the 
Vimalaprabha commentary on the Kalacakratantra, chapter 3 (Vimalaprabhatika of 
Kalkin Sripundarika on Srilaghukalacakratantraraja by Srimaijusriyasas, volume 2, 
edited by V. Dwivedi/S.S. Bahulkar, Sarnath, Varanasi: Central Institute of Higher 
Tibetan Studies, 1994): 19, 1SfF. 

* See also Renow/Filliozat 1947-1953, volume |: 568 for a similar statement. 

© The following statement by Hocns (in Gupta/Hoens/Goudriaan 1979: 113) 
illustrates the confusion surrounding the terms mandala and yantra; “In the existing 
literature yantra and mandala are often considered to be synonyms. This is not 
correct, because yantra in general means an instrument, an implement. The yantra is 
often three-dimensional whereas the mandala always is two-dimensional, Mandala 
and yantra often have the same geometrical forms, but the yantra may also have 
different forms.... The yantra is more worshipped than meditated upon. As far as the 
aims are concerned one can say that the yantra is more used for worldly purposes 
than for liberation, whereas the mandala is used for both purposes.” 
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angles and petal-like parts; that which consists of angles alone is 
called a yantra.” It is unclear which text Rao cites here, but this state- 
‘ment can be identified in a quotation in the commentary Saubhagya- 
bhaskara by Bhaskararaya (18th century) on the Lalitasahasranama, 

-p. 171, 4-7. In this quotation the word angle (asra) is synonymous 
with the Sanskrit word corner (kona) as used in the terms triangle 
(trikona) or hexagram (satkona). The expression ‘petal-like parts’ 

renders the Sanskrit word patra. The above distinction between cakra 
‘and yantra, however, appears to be purely theoretical and may be 
applicable only in a specific tradition, It does not account for the 
many yantras which are commonly described as consisting of petal- 
like parts. Zimmer (1926) 1984: 28-29 translates the three terms 
cakra, mandala and yantra as ‘circle-shape’ designs (cakra), ‘ring- 
shaped’ designs (mandala) and linear figures (yantra). It is not 
explained, however, exactly what is meant by these terms and what 
the differences between the ‘circle-shaped’ and ‘ring-shaped’ designs 
would be. Gaeffke 1987: 155 notes that “it has become customary to 
call the simpler designs for daily worship yantras, and to reserve the 
term mandala for the larger ones in public ceremonies where the 
whole cosmos has to be present.” Another approach attempts to 
establish distinctions between mandalas, yantras and cakras on the 
basis of the deities invoked into these objects. Woodroffe 1914, 
volume 2: 285, note 13 makes a very generalized statement, which is 
applicable only to few mandalas, when he asserts that the “difference 
between a Mandala and a Yantra is that the former is used in the case 
of any Devata, whereas a Yantra is appropriate to a specific Devata 
only.” '® The following formulation by Shankaranarayanan 1970: 9 is 
a variation of Woodroffe’s statement, and is equally problematic: 
“The Mandala is used in the case of any deity while the Chakra is 
specifically intended for a particular deity.” Shankaranarayanan 
apparently replaced the word yantra in Woodroffe’s definition with 
the word cakra. Schneider 1988: 100 attempts to make a distinction 
between mandala and yantra on the basis of the number of deities 
invoked, He suggests that a mandala represents the microcosm and 
accommodates a pantheon of deities who are positioned in it 
according to rank. A yantra, on the other hand, is the domain of a 
single deity, but may include that deity’s retinue. This distinction 


The same, apparently widespread, definition also appears in Jhavery 1944: 71, 
Woodroffe 1956: 91, note 2 and in Kane 1968-1977, volume 5: 1135. 
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appears to be based on a statement by Pott (1946) 1966: 71, who 
describes “a mandala as a cosmic configuration in the centre of 
which is an image or symbolic substitute of a prominent god 
surrounded by those of a number of deities of lower rank ordered 
hierarchically both among themselves and in relation to the chief 
figures, which configuration may be used as an aid to meditation and 
in ritual as a receptacle for the gods.” He adds that a mandala is 
“distinguished from a yantra by a more graphic representation of the 
deities or of their symbols and by a richer elaboration of the details.” 
This last statement by Pott also takes the structure of mandalas and 
yantras into consideration and is somewhat more satisfactory than 
the definitions of his predecessors. 

Yet another approach looks at the ritual use of mandalas and yan- 
tras. Thus Vergati 1986: 37, 44-45 observes that mandalas are used 
in secret as well as public ceremonies of the Hindus and Buddhists in 
Nepal, whereas the yantras, which always represent the goddess, 
have more restricted uses. It has also been noted that mandalas are 
usually objects for temporary ritual use. The deities are invoked into 
them and dismissed at the end of the ritual, after which the mandala 
is dismantled. Yantras made of permanent materials into which a 
deity has been invoked are usually kept in the temple or shrine for 
continued worship (Sharma 1994: 423-424). It must be added, how- 
ever, that many yantras are made for temporary use, like mandalas. 
Rastelli, p. 144 notes yet another feature that sets mandalas and 
yantras apart in the Pajicaratra tradition. She states that mantras are 
already inscribed on yantras at the time of manufacturing the yantra. 
The drawing of the lines of the structure and the writing of the 
mantras are a single process, which may indicate that a yantra repre- 
sents one integrated unit in which the deity is worshipped. Mandalas, 
however, are constructed first and the deities are invoked into them 
with mantras only later. It must be added, however, that later texts 
enjoin that yantras be first prepared and then infused with life in a 
special ritual, the pranapratistha, with the help of mantras. It is not 
possible to summarize all attempts at defining ‘mandala,’ ‘yantra’ 
and ‘cakra’ in the literature. The use and functions of these terms are 
complex and it will be impossible to arrive at a universally valid 
definition. An in-depth study of the use of the terms in texts of 
different religious systems and time periods would be required to 
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determine how the terms have been employed by different authors 
and how the use of these terms has changed over time. 


1.2 Types of Mandalas according to H. Brunner 


H. Brunner’s contribution to this book describes uses of the word 
mandala based on her study of pre-13th-century Saiva manuals. Even 
though she confines herself to an analysis of the texts of the 
Siddhanta School of Saivism, her observations on the use of the 
terms mandala, yantra and cakra appear to have a somewhat wider 
application. Brunner takes the term mandala to signify a limited, not 
necessarily round, surface, and distinguishes four basic types of 
mandalas: 


Type 1: Limited surfaces without a clear structure, which are 
commonly employed as seats for divinities, men or objects during 
ritual, such as mandalas of cow-dung smeared on the ground. They 
can be called ‘seat-mandalas.’ 

Type 2: Limited surfaces with geometrical designs prepared from 
coloured powders, which serve as supports for the regular or 
occasional worship of deities, These mandalas are for temporary use, 
being destroyed after the ritual, They are constructed in a ritual, with 
close adherence to directional orientation. Commonly three, four or 
five different colours are employed. These mandalas, often called 
‘powder mandalas’ (rajomandala), may be large-sized and so allow 
for the priest to enter through the doors and move around in ‘streets.” 
According to Brunner, such mandalas are temporarily constructed 
divine icons and can be called *image-mandalas’ (the term is not 
used in any texts). 

Type 3: Limited surfaces divided into a certain number of squares 
or units called padas, domains into which divine or demonic powers 
are invoked to receive food offerings (bali). Their construction 
usually does not involve the use of colours. The best known mandala 
in this category is the vastumandala. Brunner also includes in this 
category geometrical figures divided into boxes among which 
objects are distributed. She refers to the mandalas in this category as 
‘distributive diagrams.” 

Type 4: The term mandala is also used to designate the symbolic 
shapes of the five elements and the spheres/orbs of the sun, moon 


- 
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and fire. The shapes of the elements are visualized, for example, in 
the Tantric rite of purification of the elements (bhitasuddhi) of the 
performer’s body. Since the shapes of the elements and the spheres 
of the sun, moon and fire are neither concrete material objects nor 
supports for worship in the way that the previously discussed 
mandalas are, they do not really fit the present context and are 
therefore excluded from further discussion. 


Concerning Brunner’s first category of mandalas, I would like to add 
that in other traditions ‘seat-mandala’ appears to be more commonly 
used for ritual objects than for persons. The function of these 
mandalas is to protect ritual objects placed on them. Such supports, 
made of various materials, may feature simple geometric patterns, 
and can be referred to as mandalas or ‘yantras for (establishing) a 
foundation’ (sthapanayantra) (see 2.2.1). 

The name of the second category, ‘image-mandala,’ may be 
somewhat misleading, since it suggests the presence of a pictorial 
representation of the deity in the mandala—which is not intended. 
What is meant is that the entire mandala is the principal support for 
worship and is present as an image/icon for the duration of the ritual. 
These mandalas are also called ‘powder mandalas’ (rajomandala) 
(but they may also be made from other materials, such as grains) and 
can be characterized as supports into which deities are invited in 
order to receive worship. 

Brunner'’s classification of types of mandalas and their ritual use 
in the Saiva tradition is valuable. In all attempts at classification, 
however, we need to be aware of the fact that in both texts and ritual 
practice the distinction among the types of mandalas is not always 
that clear. Any classification can therefore only be of limited 
practical value, and is often applicable only within one particular 
system. 


1.3 Some Structural Elements of Mandalas 


Mandalas display different shapes and patterns, and are made up of 
various constituent parts, depending on the tradition they come from. 
In the following I will describe two basic structural elements of 
mandalas, the lotus design and square grid. In the next essay, I will 
provide concrete examples of these structures from the Smarta tra- 
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ition of Maharastra. Geometric figures like the triangle and hexa- 
gram, which occasionally also appear in mandalas, will be described 
‘in section 2.3 in connection with yantras. In the following I will look 

mandala patterns of different periods and traditions simultane- 
ously, without attempting to treat the topic historically. 


- 1.3.1 Lotus Designs 

Lotus designs appear commonly in Indian art as well as in mandalas 
and in yantras. The lotus is a common South Asian symbol of 
creation, purity, transcendence and the sphere of the absolute,"” but is 
‘especially known as a symbol of the female reproductive organ, It 
has also been connected with water symbolism since ancient times, 
as already indicated by a statement in Satapatha-Brahmana 7.4.1.8: 
“The lotus is the waters.” Indeed, in descriptions of the symbolic 
shapes (mandala) of the elements (bhdta)"* the lotus represents the 
element water.” 

In mandalas and yantras of lotus design, the central deity is 
positioned in the pericarp (karnika), and the emanations or subordi- 
nate deities in the petals.” A lotus design may have one ring or 
several concentric rings of petals. The petals of an eight-petalled 
lotus ideally point in the cardinal and intermediate directions, but we 
find numerous specimens in books and coins in which it is the spaces 
between two petals that are oriented to the points of the compass. 
This orientation may be due to the ignorance of the craftsmen who 
prepared the yantras. Bunce 2001: 28 explains that this latter orien- 
tation signifies power and the feminine element, but | am doubtful 
whether it is described in ancient texts. The eight-petalled lotus 
whose petals do the pointing is a shape which is well suited for 
positioning deities in their respective directions. This purpose is not 
served when two petals point in each of the cardinal directions and 
none in the intermediate directions. The relationship between direc- 
tions and lotus petals is borne out by a statement in Maitrayaniya- 


” Por a recent and detailed discussion of the symbolism of the lotus, see Garzilli 
2000; for the lotus motive in architecture, see Gutschow 1997, 248ff. 

"The symbolic shapes of the elements are classified as mandalas of type 4 in 
Brunner’s aforementioned classification of mandalas (sce section 1.2). 

" Sce, for example, Saradatilaka 1.23-24, where a lotus with a half moon 
represents water. 

* For a description of the construction of the various shapes of petals, see Bunce 
2001; 26 
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Upanisad 6.2 which identifies the lotus (of the heart) with space 
(akasa), and its eight petals with the four cardinal and intermediate 
directions. Eight-petalled lotus designs commonly appear in the 
centre of Buddhist mandalas, such as in the mandalas of the eight 
great Bodhisattvas." They are also found on Nepalese coins of the 
Malla period” and on Indian” coins. An eight-pointed star* can 
serve the same ritual function as the eight-petalled lotus, but is less 
common. 

In addition to eight-petalled lotuses, lotuses with two, four, 10, 12, 
16, 24, 32, 100, 1000 or more petals appear in mandalas and yantras. 
The number of petals is mostly even, but yantras with an odd number 
of petals (for example, five) are also found, in which case their 
directional orientation may not be of any obvious relevance. A 
special kind of six-petalled lotus is the vajra-lotus described in the 
Kubjikamata-Tantra, This is an eight-petalled lotus from which two 
petals have been removed. Its shape resembles a vajra with three 
peaks on either side.” Nepalese coins of the Malla period also depict 
four-petalled,” five-petalled” and six-petalled” lotuses. 

Some texts prescribe that the lotus petals should have different 
shapes depending on the purpose of the associated rite. Thus the 
petals may be curved along their edges, and with or without pointed 
tips, and so forth (Térzs6k, p. 207). 

The lotus pattern is commonly found in current ritual practice, for 
example, in Maharastra, An eight-petalled (astada/a) lotus, prepared 
from grains or coloured powders, frequently functions as a support 
for ritual vessels, Atop the vessel is ‘a dish filled (with grains)’ (par- 
napatra), especially uncooked rice, that serves as the seat of the main 
deity of the rite, In Nepal, lotus designs can also be found on stones 


” See, for example, Leidy/Thurman 1997: 26-28. 

? See Rhodes/Gabrisch/+ della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 16, nos. 281-285, 289- 
297, Plate 17, nos. 298-299, 303-304, 313-318, 327-329, 338-344, Plate 18, nos. 
345-346, 361, etc. 

® See Sircar 1968, Plate xxiii, nos. 9 and 10 rev. 

* See Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 29, no. 596 rev., Plate 30, 
no. 656 rev., Plate 33, no. 825 rev., Plate 35, no. 936 rev,, Plate 36, no. 978 rev. 

* For a description and a drawing of the vajra-lotus, see Heilijgers-Seelen 1994: 
131-132. 

* See Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 23, nos, 450 rev., 459-465 
obv., Plate 24, nos. 466467 obv 

” See Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 22, nos. 438 rev., 444 rev. 

* See Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 21, no, 418 rev., Plate 22, 
nos. 445 obv., 446 obv., Plate 35, no. 953 rev. 
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thresholds, on roads or in public places. These stones, which 
have been termed ‘lotus stones’ by some authors (Auer/Gutschow 
1974: 29, 32, 33, 124), serve special functions in the Nevar religious 
tradition.” 

A pattern of nine lotuses arranged in groups of three placed one 
above the other appears in several important mandalas. These in- 
elude the Paficaratra navapadmamandala (see Colour Plate 15), the 
-Saiva navanabhamandala (Colour Plate 18) and several versions of 
the Buddhist vajradhatumandala.” 

In the context of specific mandalas and yantras, different inter- 
pretations of the lotus design and the lotus petals are given, The 
(most likely seventh-century) GaneSapiirvatapaniya-Upanisad, sec- 
tion 3 gives an interpretation of the constituent parts of a yantra of 
GaneSa. The yantra’s innermost ring of eight lotus petals is taken to 
represent the eight-syllabled gayatri; the adjacent ring of 12 petals, 
the 12 Adityas and the vowels; and the following ring of 16 petals, 
the purusa who consists of 16 parts (kala), and the consonants. Misra 
1959: 482-483 interprets an unidentified Sakta yantra as represen- 
ting the process of creation, and takes the eight petals of its lotus to 
signify the five elements, manas, buddhi and ahamkara. Some 


* We know of several types of stones with engraved lotus designs. One type is 
described as a guardian stone (Nevari pikhdlakhu, sometimes considered syno- 
nymous with Nevari chetrapala) in front of thresholds (Gutschow/K6lver/Shrestha- 
carya 1987: 35, 54-55, 92, 120 and Kélver/Shresthacarya 1994: 101, 209). Accor- 
ding to Toffin 1999: 42, the pikhalakhu protective stone is considered the abode of 
the deity Pikhalakhudyah, whom both Buddhists and Hindus identify with 
Kumara/Skanda. This stone reportedly has different functions in ritual: offerings are 
deposited on it; it receives worship as part of the marriage ceremony, at which time 
it may be smeared with cow-dung; or else a diagram may be drawn on it (Toffin 
1999; 43). For a photograph of one such stone, see Gutschow/K6lver/Shresthacarya 
1987: 120, no. 121. Another type of stone is called chvasa (Gutschow/KGlver/ 
Shresthacarya 1987: 35 and Kélver/Shresthacarya 1994: 105). This is a deified stone 
found at crossroads on which ritually impure (ucchista) objects are discarded 
(Gutschow 1982: 105). The grandmother-goddess (ajima) is propitiated there. For a 
photograph, see Gutschow/Kolver/Shresthacarya 1987; 92, no. 14. A third type of 
stone is called mandah/mamdah (Nevari) because of its mandala-like design (Gut- 
schow/Kélver/Shresthacarya 1987; 65, 120 and Kétver/Shresthacarya 1994; 258). 
This stone may be covered with brass. For a photograph, see Gutschow/ 
Kélver/Shresthacarya 1987: 120, no. 122. 

” See, for example, the central part of the 12th-century vajradhatumandala trom 
Alchi, Ladakh (Leidy/Thurman 1997; 40, Figure 36). The ninefold structure is 
already seen in the mandala of the eight great Bodhisattvas in Cave 12 in Ellora, 
Maharastra (late seventh to early cighth century) (see Figure 21 in Leidy/Thurman 
1997: 31). 
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Pafcaratra texts identify the mandala with the deity’s body and its 
constituent parts with the deity’s body parts. Thus the Satvata-Sam- 
hita (Rastelli, p. 139) takes the lotus to represent the deity’s intellect 
(dhi = buddhi). The Visnu-Samhita provides yet another interpreta- 
tion of the lotus, equating it with the deity’s heart. 

The central lotuses in mandalas or yantras often have triangles and 
hexagrams inscribed in their pericarps. In a two-dimensional 
structure, the lotuses are usually surrounded by a square enclosure, 
often termed a seat or throne (pitha), adjacent to which may be a 
corridor or passage (vithi) for circumambulation (pradaksina). In a 
three-dimensional structure, the pitha would be the support of the 
lotus and project beyond it. Between one and three concentric circles 
and a square (with often three nested lines) frequently surround the 
central lotus on the outside. These geometrical structures will be 
discussed separately in section 2.3 in the context of yantras. In 
mandala designs, lotuses also appear in combination with Siva’s 
irident(s)."' A central lotus in a mandala may be replaced by a wheel 
(cakra).” The deities are then assigned to the hub and the spokes of 
the wheel. A wheel can also appear in combination with a lotus 
design.” 


13.2 The Square Grid 

A common structural device of certain mandalas is the square grid, 
which may incorporate a lotus design (made of squares) in its centre. 
Examples of this structure are the bhadramandalas employed in 
Smarta ritual, which are analyzed in the next essay. The square grid 
is obtained by drawing a certain number of vertical and horizontal 
base lines to form squares on a surface. The squares, called pada or 
kostha, are assembled into different shapes and parts by filling them 
with coloured powders or grains. The constituent parts of the sarva- 


* See the mandala of the trident and lotuses (trisi/abjamandala) and the mandala 
of the three tridents and (seven) lotuses ( trifrisilabjamandala) in Sanderson 1986 and 
Padoux, pp. 225ff. (with Hlustrations 1-2) and the trident mandala reconstructed in 
Térzsbk, Appendix 3 (with Colour Plate 19). The trident of the Trika has been inter- 
preted as representing the universe (Torzs6k, p. 195). 

“In descriptions of mandala-like structures, words denoting parts of a lotus are 
sometimes treated as interchangeable with words denoting parts of a wheel; see 
Torzsik, p. 181. 

” For a combination of a lotus and a wheel in mandalas, see, for example, the 
cakribjamandala ( bhadrakamandala) described in Rastelli, p. 124 and the mandala of 
Svacchandabhairava described in Térzsdk, pp. 201-203. 
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adra include (see Table, p. 87): a ‘well’ (vapi), an ‘offset’ design 
(bhadra),” a ‘creeper’ (valli), a ‘chain’ (Srikhala) and a ‘crescent 
moon’ (khandendu). In the centre is usually a lotus with a pericarp 
(kamika), and on the outside of the mandala a square with three 
nested lines, coloured white, red and black, The three lines are 
identified with sattva, rajas and tamas *$ and coloured white, red and 
black respectively from the inside to the outside." In addition to 
these parts, the Jiigatobhadras contain one or more phallic symbols 
(Jinga) of Siva, which are themselves called Rudra or Siva. Some 
liigatobhadras contain additional parts, such as a corridor or passage 
(vithi) for circumambulation which surrounds a throne (pitha) and 
miniature creepers (Jaghuvalli) and miniature chains (laghusrmkhala). 
The characteristic element of the ramatobhadras is the ‘seal’ of 
Rama, which usually consists of the inscribed words raja rama. The 
ganesa- and siiryabhadras feature images of Gane§Sa and the sun 
respectively. 


1.3.3 Other Designs 

The sarvatobhadra reconstructed by Brunner in this book belongs to 
a different mandala tradition from the aforementioned sarvatobhadra, 
and consists of different constituents. Structurally, the mandala 
represents a combination of the square grid seen in the bhadra- 
mandalas and a rounded lotus shape on a throne in the centre. The 
lotus consists of the pericarp (kamika), filaments (kesara), petals 
(patra, dala) and the tips of the petals (dalagra). The throne (pitha) 
has four ‘feet’ (pada) and four ‘limbs’ or ‘bodies’(gatra), that is, side 
parts in the form of the bodies of men and animals (Brunner, pp. 
167-168). There is a corridor or passage (vithi) for circum- 
ambulation (pradaksina) and an outer enclosure consisting of entry 
and exit passages (dvara). In addition, we find parts called Sobha and 
upagobha © and ‘corners’ (kona). Other mandalas, such as the 


“ In architectural terminology, the term bhadra designates an offset projection 
common to North Indian temple plans. 

*® This interpretation is also given to mandalas of the Pafcaratra tradition (see 
Rastelli, p. 139) 

* For the outer square as part of yantras, sce section 2.3.8. 

" These terms are also written Sobha upasobha in the Pauskara-Samhita (cf. 
Rastelli, p. 139). For an explanation of these terms, see Appendix 2 to Térzsdk’s 
contribution. Brunner, p. 169 interprets Sobhdas a ‘door’ or ‘entrance pavilion of the 
first enclosure of a palace or temple’ and upasobhaas possibly signifying a ‘pavilion 
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Srimandala and the navanabhamandala reconstructed in Térzs6k (see 
her Appendices !—2 and Colour Plates 16 and 18), feature additional 
constituent parts. These include door segments termed kantha (the 
upper part of a door) and upakantha (the lower part of a door). The 
upakantha is also called kapola in some texts. 

Different interpretations are given to the constituent parts of these 
mandalas. The srimandala reconstructed by Térzs6k (see her Appen- 
dix | and Colour Plates 16-17) is surrounded by a square with five 
nested lines coloured transparent, yellow, black, red and white from 
the inside to the outside. These five lines are identified with the five 
kalas which constitute the Saiva universe. In the Paficaratra tradition 
the mandala is sometimes identified with the deity’s body. Inter- 
preting one of these mandalas, the Satvata-Samhita equates the 
Sobhas with the deity’s organs of action (karana), the upasobhas with 
the subtle elements (tanmatra), and the corners and gates with the 
deity’s sense organs (cf. Rastelli, p. 139). In the Pajicaratra tradition 
the mandala also becomes a representation of the universe, when its 
constituent parts are equated with cosmic principles and divine 
powers. Thus the Visnu-Samhita, for example, identifies the five 
colours used in the mandala with the five elements (see Rastelli, p. 
141). 


1.4 The Question of the Origin and Date of Mandalas 


Several scholars have suggested that Tantric mandalas are rooted in 
Vedic traditions. The layout of Vedic altars is taken as indicative of 
an early interest in geometric designs endowed with cosmological 
symbolism (Gaeffke 1987: 153). The method of determining the 
lines of the compass for the construction of sacrificial altars, the 
consecration of bricks on the surface of a cayana altar by means of 
mantras and the locating of deities on those bricks are essential 
features of Vedic rituals (Apte 1926: 2-3 ), and aspects of these 
rituals recur in the practice of constructing mandalas and invoking 
deities into their parts. The sacred space of mandalas and yantras can 
be seen as a continuation of the Vedic sacrificial site (Schneider 


eee 
on top of a secondary door.’ The translation ‘offset design’ for sobha and ‘recess 

design’ for upasobha is used by P.P, Apte in the introduction to his edition and 

translation of the Pauskara-Samhita (Part 1), p. xii. For drawings of these parts, see 

Torzsék’s [lustration | and also Hikita 1991; 319, 
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1988: 100), and the square enclosure of Tantric mandalas in parti- 
cular as an analogue of the sacred fire altar (Gupta 1988: 39-41). But 
the similarities between the two traditions appear to end here, 
Authors like Mitra 1958; 112” are going too far when they assume 
that patterns displayed by yantras and mandalas can be traced back to 
the Sulba-Sitras of the Vedangas (which prescribe the way to 
construct sacrificial altar diagrams), since the patterns displayed by 
Tantric mandalas are distinctly different. So are the mantras and the 
deities invoked into mandalas and the details of the rites, The 
problem of the similarities and differences between Vedic and 
Tantric traditions is complex and needs to be explored in greater 
detail in a separate study. Such an investigation would have to trace 
the influences of other traditions on mandalas as well. 

The oldest Hindu mandalas may date back to before the sixth 
century A.D. Among the oldest mandalas that can be dated are two 
types of vastupurusamandalas described in Varahamihira’s Brhat- 
Samhita. This text is commonly placed in the middle of the sixth 
century. The two vastupurusamandalas are described in chapter 53, 
but were obviously not created by Varahamihira but rather 
incorporated from older unidentified sources. Apte 1987: 141 notes 
that the first type of vastupurusamandala is described in the 
Pauskara-Samhita of the Paficaratra, which he dates to ca. 400 A.D. 
(Apte 1986: 3, 1999: 18) or at least 450 A.D. (Apte 1987), while 
Matsubara 1994: 34 assigns the Pauskara to 500 A.D. However, 
these early dates are highly speculative, the upper limit for the 
composition of the Pauskara-Samhita being only the tenth century. 
Moreover, dating a Samhita as a whole is problematic, since these 
texts were constantly revised and reworked by redactors. Sanderson 
2001: 38, note 50 states that he found evidence that the Pauskara- 
Samhita (along with the Jayakhya-Samhita and the Satvata-Samhita) 
were influenced by Tantric Saiva systems. At this time the complex 
descriptions of mandalas found in the Pauskara-Samhita cannot be 
dated with certainty. We do not have clear evidence for establishing 
dates for the development of yantras either. Brooks 1992: 34 
considers the possibility that the most famous of yantras, the 
Sricakra/Sriyantra, developed before the sixth century. 


* Chattopadhyaya 1978: 80, too, suggests a connection between yantras and 
shapes of sacrificial diagrams used in the Vedic tradition 
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2 Yantra 
2.1 General Remarks 
The word yantra designates an instrument, machine,’ mechanical 


device or appliance (especially one used in warfare), and also a 
magic diagram. It is derived from the verbal root yam, ‘to control.’ 


” For this meaning of ‘yantra,” sce, for example, Bhagavadgita 18.61. Mecha- 
nical appliances and machines called yantras are described in chapter 31 of the 
Samarangana-Sitradhira, a work on architecture ascribed to Bhoja, which was 
studied by Raghavan 1956; 21-31. See also the overview in Shukla 1967: 30-52. 
For different astronomical instruments called yantras for use in observatories, see 
Volwahsen 2001: 40ff. 

© Mayrhofer 1986-2001, volume 2: 398 explains the word yantra as an 
instrument for fastening. Kramrisch 1946, volume |: 11-12, who apparently does 
not differentiate between the terms mandala and yantra, defines *yantra’ as follows: 
“A Yantra is a geometrical contrivance by which any aspect of the Supreme 
Principle may be bound (yantr, to bind; from the root ‘yam’) to any spot for the 
purpose of worship. It is an artifice in which the ground (bhiimi) is converted into 
the extent of the manifested universe.” For two religious etymologies of the word 
yantra, sec the following verses from two different chapters of the Kularnava-Tantra. 
The first verse derives the word yantra from the verbal root yam with the prefix ni, 
meaning ‘to restrain, prevent, tame." 

kamakrodhadidosotthasarvaduhkhaniyantranat / 

yantram ity ahur etasmin devah prinati pijitah // 6.86 
“Because it restrains all suffering arising from the defects (in the form) of desire, 
anger and so forth they call it yantra, The god who is worshipped in it graces (the 
practitioner).” 

yamabhiitadisarvebhyo bhayebhyo ‘pi kulesvari 

iniyate satatam catva tasmad yantram itiritam // 17.61 
“O mistress of the kula, because it protects always from absolutely all dangers, such 
as Yama and (evil) spirits (bhiita), therefore it is called yantra.” 

Piimananda’s Sritattvacintamani 17.2 explains the word yantra in a similar way: 

yamayaty akhilam paipam trayate mahato bhayat / 

sadhakam pijanad dhyanat tasmad yantrah prakirtyate // 

“It subdues all evil, it protects the practitioner from great danger when worshipped 
(and) visualized (dhyana); therefore it is called yantra.” 

(The masculine gender of yantra here is rather unusual, but see also the citation 
from the Kalivildsa-Tantra below.) 

Raghavabhatta’s commentary, pp, 519, 6-7 on Saradatilaka 24.1 quotes the 
following etymology of the word yantra from an unspecified Samhita: 

manorathaksarany atra nivantryante tapodhanah / 

“In this the letters of (= conveying) desires are affixed, O ascetics.” 

He continues with a line reminiscent of Kularnava-Tantra 6.86 cited above: 

kamakrodhadidosan vi (correct to “dosotthad?*) dirghaduhkhaniyantranat // 
yantram ity huh} itt 
“They call it yantra because it restrains prolonged suffering arising from defects (in 
the form) of desire, anger and so forth.” 
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A general characteristic of yantras is that they are small in size. In 
“contrast, mandalas vary in size and can be large enough to allow for 
priests or initiands to enter them through doors and to walk around in 
‘them, for example, during an initiation (diksa). With the exception of 
yantras placed below temple statues at the time of their consecration 
and yantras installed permanently for worship in mathas or temples, 
and a few other cases,"' yantras are generally mobile, whereas man- 
dalas are not. While mandalas can employ different colour schemes, 
the use of colour is less common if not indeed irrelevant in the case 
of most yantras. Texts may prescribe that the lines of a yantra be 
traced with a specific colour, for example, with turmeric or blood, 
but the space inside a yantra is never filled with colours as it is in the 
case of mandalas. And while pictorial representations of deities can 
appear in mandalas, such images are generally not found in yantras.” 
Like mandalas, yantras are believed to be effective only when wor- 
shipped. However, some texts claim that the act of merely viewing a 
mandala” or drawing or recollecting a yantra™ brings about bene- 
ficial results, However, according to Kalivilasa-Tantra 7.9ed—10ab 
and 27.2lab, worship of a deity in a yantra is not recommended in 
the present kali era. 

Based on an analysis of texts of the Trika School of Kashmir, 
Brunner, p. 162 briefly defines a yantra as a linear representation on 
a specific surface, such as birch-bark. She adds that yantras almost 
inevitably have letters, seed (bija) syllables or mantras inscribed in 
them, Since mantras frequently employ verbs in the imperative to 
express an order, Brunner suggests the translation ‘coercive dia- 
grams’ for yantras. Similarly, Rastelli, p. 142 concludes from her 
study of the Paiicaratra texts that yantras have inscribed mantras. 


a 
Another etymology of ‘yantra’ is found in Kalivilisa-Tantra 33.1: 
bijandm konavijiianam yatnatas trayate yatah / 
tena yantra iti khyata isanamukhanihsrtah // 
“Because it with effort protects the knowledge of the angles/comers (of the drawing) 
(reserved) for the seed (syllables), which (knowledge) came forth from Isana’s (that 
is, Siva’s) mouth, therefore it is called yantra.” 

(The form °srtah—the text reads erroncously °smpah—ean be explained as an 
example of case attraction; °srtam is the expected form.) 

“' See Rastelli, p. 143 for yantras described in the Aniruddha-Samhita, which are 
drawn and then worshipped on a platform and are therefore not mobile. 

“The saudarsanayantra(sce Rastelli, pp. 148-150), which is a combination of a 
yantra and a figure of Visnu, is an exceptional case. 

"Soe the Suprabheda quoted in Brunner, p. 175, note 53. 

“See the description in Rastelli, p. 146. 
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Authors such as Ksemaraja“ consider it characteristic of certain 
yantras that mantras are inscribed in them. But at least in later texts 
and in modern practice mantras or syllables are not necessarily part 
of yantras (see sections 2.2.1 and 2.2.2). 

Brunner concludes that yantras, like some mandalas, are used for 
worship in desire-oriented (kamya) rites, but their main purpose is 
magical. She asserts that mandalas are employed in rituals to obtain 
the deity’s favour, but without the presence of a magical element. 
This may be true of the limited group of texts Brunner analyzes, but 
it is not the complete picture, for Térzsdk, pp. 201-209 discusses 
mandalas described in the Bhairava-Tantras which are used in rituals 
leading to the attainment of supernatural powers (siddhi). 

Yantras can be two- or three-dimensional. Two-dimensional yan- 
tras are designs on paper, textiles and other materials. Three-dimen- 
sional yantras are raised structures usually made of metal. The well- 
known Sriyantra or Sricakra can be represented either two- or three- 
dimensionally. Three-dimensional Sricakras are classified differently, 
depending on the author's use of terminology.” 


“ See Ksemarija's statement quoted by Sanderson in Padoux 1986: 33. 
“Khanna 1986: 101 lists the following kinds of three-dimensional Sricakras: 

|) bhiprastara — engraved or embossed on a flat metal surface; 

2) meruprastara — pyramid-shaped, with either two, three or nine elevations 
rising one above the other; and 

3) kailasaprastara (for kailasa®), having a slightly raised surface. 

For information on meruprastara-, bhijprast3ra- and Kailasaprastara-Sricakras, sec 
Rao 1990: 116-117 and Shankaranarayanan 1970: 92-94. According to Khanna, the 
bhiprastira type of Sricakra features slightly raised shapes on a flat surface. Other 
authors assert that the bhdprastira (also called bhiiprstha) form of the Sricakra has a 
completely flat surface and is two-dimensional. 

Two kinds of bhijprastara (called bhiprstha) yantras are referred to in Chawdhri 

1990: 2. and Chawdhri 1992: 8. This author lists the following kinds of yantras: 

1) ‘bhoo prishth (= bhiprstha) yantras’ - yantras from materials that indicate the 
use of carth; they are further subdivided into raised yantras and carved 
yantras; 

2) *meru prishth (= meruprstha) yantras' — raised yantras which are shaped like 
mountains; 

3) *patal (for patala) yantras’ — carved yantras shaped like inverted mountains; 

4) ‘meru prastar (= meruprastara) yantras’ — cut yantras, and 

5) ‘ruram prishth (misprint for kKirmaprstha?) yantras’ — yantras that have the 
shape of a rectangle at their base and that of the back of a tortoise above their 


Finer distinctions among these categories are not provided. Chawdhri’s classification 
has been adopted by Beckman 1996; 50-52. A somewhat similar classification 
appears in Johari 1986: 58: 

“1) Bhu-Prashtha Yantra: engraved or drawn on a flat surface. 
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2.2 Types of Yantras 


Attempts to establish a distinction between mandalas and yantras 
have already been discussed in section |.1. This section will discuss 
attempts to classify yantras. Renouw/Filliozat 1947-1953, volume 1: 
$68 attempt to distinguish between two types of yantras. The first 
type of yantra is supposed to be purely linear-geometric, and to be 
employed in temples for purposes of permanent worship. The second 
type reportedly features a linear design with iconic representations 
and is used in temporary and individual worship rites. No examples 
or further details are given, and in the absence of explanations and 
textual evidence this unusual distinction remains unclear. 

In a book on yantras written for a general readership, S.K.R. Rao 
1988: 14-15 distinguishes the following three types of yantras: 


1. yantras for worship or for actualizing a deity (pijanayantra), 
2. yantras for magical protection (raksayantra) and 


2) Meru-Prashtha Yantra: three-dimensional form composed of metal or stone or 
gem-stones and shaped like a pyramid, having a broad base and narrowing 
gradually toward the top like a mountain (meru). 

3) Patal Yantra: deeply engraved—exactly the reverse of the pyramid yantra. 

4) Mcru-Prastar Yantra: composed of pieces that are glued or welded to cach 
other instead of being one solid piece.” 

Metal sricakras supported by a tortoise pedestal are commercially sold in India as 
kirmaprstha-Ssricakras. Brooks 1990: 107 lists only the two-dimensional bhiprastara 
(‘spreading over the earth’) Sricakra as a category along with the fully three- 
dimensional meru or sumeru form and the more flattened, elongated kailasa form. 
Rao 1990: 118 refers to a classification of Sricakra into bhiiprstha, kacchapaprstha 
and meruprstha When a cakra is drawn on a flat surface, it is called bhiprstha. 
When “supported by a dwarf pedestal, raised like the back of a tortoise” it is referred 
to as kacchapaprstha When the cakra has the form of a mountain with different 
elevations it is known as meruprstha. Umanandanatha in his Nityotsava (written in 
1745 A.D.), p. 65, 4-9, lists one type of bhiiprastara-Sricakra in which the lines of 
the cakra are elevated, and three types of meruprastara-Sricakras in which specific 
parts of the structure are elevated, Pranavananda <1977>; 35-39 classifies Sricakras 
into the following three categories; 

|) bhiprastara or bhiikrama; 

2) karmaprastira or kirmaprstha and 

3) merukrama, meruprastira or meruprstha. 

According to this author, the first kind is a Sricakra whose complete design is 
engraved or embossed, The sricakras of the second type all feature nine triangles in a 
slightly clevated position. Such a cakra may also be placed on the back of a tortoise 
(and hence the name kirmaprastara or kGrmaprstha). The third type of Sricakra has 
all its triangles raised like a mountain. 
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3. yantras which are also called mandalas; they are defined as sur- 
faces on which ritual objects are placed. 


In the same book (Rao 1988: 19) the author introduces yet another 
threefold classification of yantras: 


1. yantras for magical purposes, generally called protective yantras 
(raksayantra), 

2. yantras for actualizing divinities (devatayantra) and 

3. yantras that facilitate meditation (dhyanayantra). 


The items in the first two categories in both lists are identical, even if 
their sequence differs. The third type of yantra in the first list will be 
discussed below. The third category in the second list appears to 
refer to certain Buddhist mandalas (Rao 1988: 27), Even though 
descriptive details are missing and the categories are presented in a 
somewhat unsystematic way, Rao’s classification is helpful, but 
clearly not sufficient. Rao has pointed the reader in the right 
direction by taking the ritual function of yantras into consideration 
when attempting to classify them. 

Building on Brunner’s and Rao’s work as well as on the basis of 
my study of Tantric texts of the later period, 1 would like to suggest 
the following tentative classification of yantras as a guideline. This 
classification, according to the distinctive features and ritual use of 
yantras, is not intended to be exhaustive and may not be applicable to 
all South Asian Tantric traditions, 


1, Yantras which function as supports for ritual implements during 
a worship ritual, being referred to as ‘yantras for (establishing) a 
foundation’ (sthapanayantra), 

2. yantras employed in a practitioner’s regu/ar Tantric worship of a 
deity, often referred to as ‘yantras (which are supports) for wor- 
ship’ (piijayantra, pijadharayantra) and named for their presiding 
deity, for example, ‘yantra for the worship of Ganapati’ 
( ganapatipiijayantra), and 

3. yantras employed in optional desire-oriented rites, which are 
performed on special occasions. Yantras used in a special ritual 
for a certain deity are included here as well as yantras which are 
prepared for specific magical rites, and which are often named 
for these rites, for example, ‘yantra for attraction’ (akarsana- 
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yantra) (Illustration 1). After the ritual is complete, the instruc- 
tions may recommend that these yantras consecrated for magical 
purposes be made into amulets and worn on the body (dharana- 
yantra) in order to obtain the desired results, such as protection 
or the acquisition of power and wealth. Among these yantras, the 
yantras for protection (raksayantra) figure prominently in texts. 
In the category of yantras for desire-oriented rites I also include 
magic (number) squares.” These are diagrams with numbers 
inscribed, the sum of which remains the same, regardless of the 
direction in which one adds them up. 


These three categories are detailed below. 


2.2.1 Type 1: Yantras for Establishing a Foundation 

These yantras feature simple geometric shapes, such as a triangle or 
a circle. They function as supports for ritual implements, such as 
lamps or vessels, in special desire-oriented (kamya) or magical rites. 
Such supports also figure in the regular Tantric pija in which they 
appear to be referred to as mandalas (see Illustration 2)" Their 
function can be compared to that of the *seat-mandalas’ in Brunner’s 
mandala classification (section 1.2); however, Brunner’s ‘seat- 
mandalas,’ which are made of cow-dung and similar materials, are 
without any clearly recognizable structure. 


2.2.2 Type 2: Yantras Employed in Regular Worship 

Yantras of this type usually feature common geometric shapes, but 
generally do not have mantras inscribed, at least according to the 
later Tantric texts that | have studied. However, the deity and her/his 
emanations are invoked into the yantra with mantras. A few yantras 
have the names of these emanations or surrounding deities inscribed 
following the expression ‘salutation to’ (namah). Regardless of 
whether the mantras are only used to invoke the deity or whether 
they are also inscribed in the yantra, they are of utmost importance. 
It is for this reason that the Kularnava-Tantra states that a yantra 


* For magic (number) squares, see, for example, the illustrations in Abbott 1932: 
515-521 and the discussion in Cammann 1969. 

“The mandala in Illustration 2 serves as a support for the vardhini/ vardhani 
vessel in a Tantric paa. 
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consists of the deity’s mantra.” Yantras employed in regular worship 
are often made of durable materials, such as copper. 

In this category of yantras I would also include the Sricakra, also 
called Sriyantra. In addition to being worshipped in ritual, this cakra 
is also visualized and experienced in the practitioner’s body as a 
manifestation of the cosmic process of creation and resorption with 
spatial and mantric aspects, as Padoux explains in his contribution to 
this book. 


2.2.3 Type 3: Yantras Employed in Optional Desire-Oriented Rites 
The third category of yantras is required for the performance of 
optional rites, such as specific magical rites, and they are often made 
of perishable materials, such as birch-bark or paper. These yantras 
are drawn, according to the instructions, with special writing 
materials and substances, such as animal or human blood or ashes 
from a cremation ground. Johari 1986: 63 reports that such yantras 
may be made from wheat flower, rice paste, beans or (grains of) 
rice.” They may also be incised on more permanent materials, such 
as metal plates. Discussions of the various styluses used and the 
materials on which protective yantras can be written are commonly 
found in texts. The materials are considered extremely important for 
the success of the ritual, and correspond to the nature of the rite 
performed. Thus cruel rites require repulsive materials, and the 
yantra used in the rite of liquidation (marana) as described in 
Mahidhara’s 16th-century Mantramahodadhi 25.56ab and 25.59ab 
should be written on human bone with certain poisonous substances. 
General instructions for drawing yantras for different purposes, 
including reducing fever, keeping snakes away and countering the 
effects of poison, can be found in various texts, such as chapter 24 of 
Laksmanadesika’s Saradatilaka (10th-I 1th century), which is based 


* Cf. Kulammava-Tantra 6.85ab and 6.87: 

yantram mantramayam proktam devata mantraripini / 6.85ab 

Sariram iva jivasya dipasya snehavat priye / 

Sarvesdm api devanam tatha yantram pratisthitam // 6.87 
See — the similar quotation from the Kaulavaliya-Tantra in Woodroffe 1956: 93, 
note 2: 

yantram mantramayam proktam mantratma devataiva hi / 

dehatmanor yathabhedo yantradevatayos tatha // 

Two yantras made from beans, rice and coloured stones are reproduced in Plate 

2 of his book. 
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on chapter 34 of the Prapaiicasara (ca. 10th century), and in chapter 
20 of the Mantramahodadhi. Yantras for magical purposes (for 
example, Illustration 5) are described in detail in Damodara’s 17th- 
century Yantracintamani, also known as the Kalpacintamani. The 
applications include the six rites of magic (abhicara), namely, 
appeasement (Santi), subjugation (vasikarana), immobilization 
(stambhana), enmity (vidvesana), eradication (uccadtana) and 
liquidation (marana), Depending on their purpose, these yantras are 
named ‘yantras for subjugation’ (vasyakarayantra), ‘yantras for 
attraction’ (akarsanayantra) (Illustration 1), and so on. The use of 
yantras in rites of magic, which has been documented by previous 
scholars,*' continues up to the present day and can be observed even 
in modern Indian cities. Yantras featuring Hanumat are sold in India 
for the safety of one’s vehicle ( vahanasuraksayantra), Other yantras 
are used for curing diseases at the recommendation of astrologers.” 
Yantras used in magical rites may be ritually destroyed after their 
use, inserted into a statue of a deity that will then undergo burial, or 
be crushed and eaten, tied to a tree or concealed in the intended 
person’s home, depending on the instructions, They may be enclosed 
in an amulet container, such as a tube or a locket,” sealed and then 
worn around the neck, on the head, in one’s headgear,” in a tuft of 


* See, for example, the list of yantras popular in South India published in 
Thurston 1912: 185-187 and references in Abbott 1932, s.v. yantra. 

= See, for example, the numerous yantras in Chawdhri 1990, Shubhakaran 1992, 
Beckman 1996 and Khurrana 2000, and the section on yantras (‘jantra’) in Dietrich 
1998: 172-175. 

® For yantras preserved in container amulets, see Untracht 1997: 132. 

“ Amulets hidden in hats, turbans and other headgear are documented in Un- 
tracht 1997: 89. In his popular books on yantras, Chawdhri (1990: 6, 1992: 10) 
refers to a category of yantra which is kept under one’s cap or turban or in one’s 
pocket. He calls them ‘chhatar (vernacular form for chatra [umbrella}) yantras. This 
category has been borrowed by Beckman 1996: 52. Chawdhri (1990: 4-6, 1992: 
9-11 [cf. Beckman 1996: 51-53]) includes ‘chhatar’ yantras as category 6 in his 
following classification of yantras, which is also summarized in Bunce 2001: xv: 

1) ‘sharir’ (= Sarira) yantras - the yantra designs in the cakras of the human 
body; 

2) ‘dharan’ ( = dharana) yantras - yantras worn on the body, 

3) ‘aasan’ (= asana) yantras — yantras kept under one’s seat (asana) during 
worship or under the foundation of houses, temples or a statue of a deity; 

4) ‘mandal’ (= mandala) yantras — yantras formed by nine individuals, one of 
them seated in the centre and the others in the eight directions; the person in 
the centre performs the worship of the ‘ishat’ (= ista) yantra (that is, any 
particular yantra), while the others recite certain mantras; 

5) ‘pooja’ (= piiji) yantras — yantras installed in houses or temples for worship; 
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hair, on the arm, under the armpit, on the wrist or a finger and so 
forth.” A yantra which is to be inserted into a locket is first drawn on 
a piece of paper or similar material and consecrated in a worship 
ritual by a specialist. These lockets can be attached to the necks of 
animals, such as cows, for their protection. Yantras may also be 
attached to protective dolls hung near the entrance to a home or be 
placed above a door. 

Yantras employed in desire-oriented rites may be similar in design 
to the yantras for establishing a foundation (type 1), but they often 
have mantras inscribed. The mantras can be seed syllables (bija) 
combined with verbs in the second person singular imperative, such 
as ‘subjugate’ (vasikuru), which ask the deity to carry out the 
magical effects of a rite on its recipient. The centre of the yantra is 
frequently inscribed with the name of the person to be influenced, 
termed the recipient or intended person (sadhya). The place in which 
the person’s name is to be written is often indicated by the name 
Devadatta. The recipient's name is either surrounded by, or its 
syllables are intertwined with, the syllables of the mantra. 

Yantras may also contain longer mantras” or even well-known 
hymns (sfotra, stut?). The composition and ritual use of hymns or 
devotional poems in praise of deities has a long history in South 
Asia. Such hymns are found in the Purana literature and the Tantras, 
and in independent collections attributed to sages or seers as well. To 
reinforce the efficacy of hymn-recitation in bringing about the 
promised material benefits, the practice arose of reciting hymns a 
given number of times. This practice is modelled on that of repeating 
powerful mantras. In time, hymns came to be regarded as powerful 
magical formulas. Whereas the shorter mantras may be repeated 
millions of times to achieve a particular result, hymns are recited at 
most hundreds or thousands of times. Hymns employed for such 
purposes include hymns for protection. These hymns often include in 
their titles such terms as ‘armour’ (kavaca), ‘protection’ (raksa), or 
‘cage’ (panjara). In these hymns the deity is asked to protect each 


6) ‘chhatar’ (= chatra) yantras — see above, and 
7) ‘darshan’ (= darSana) yantras — yantras which the devotee beholds in the 
morning for the sake of auspiciousness. 
*Rastelli, p. 146 also refers to yantras hidden between the breasts of women. 
* Compare the practice of inscribing dhdran& in mandala-like structures in a 
Buddhist context, which is documented, for example, in Drége 1999-2000, Figures 
1-9, 
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part of the practitioner’s body. The different parts, from head to feet, 
are systematically enumerated. For each part of the body, the 
practitioner addresses the deity using a different descriptive epithet, 
which is often connected with the respective body part. The deity’s 
names are assigned to and ‘deposited’ on the body parts of the 
practitioner, and are believed to protect him like divine armour. As 
well as being recited, these hymns can be arranged in the form of 
yantras. For those who cannot themselves recite the hymn, a yantra 
with the hymn inscribed in it is thought to bring about the same 
beneficial effects as recitation. An example of a yantra in this 
category is the rmaraksayantra, which represents in a graphic mode 
the Ramaraksastotra ascribed to Budhakausika. In my study of the 
Ramaraksastotra I reproduce two yantras in which the Ramaraksa- 
stotra is inscribed (Biihnemann 1983: 93 and 107). Another, yet un- 
published ramaraksayantra is included here as Illustration 3. The 
yantra consists of a hexagram with a drawing of Rama and different 
seed (bija) syllables in the centre. The hexagram is surrounded by 
concentric circles and by squares, the first of which has elaborate 
gate structures which open in the four cardinal directions. The 
innermost square contains the text of a version of the Ramaraksa- 
stotra.” 

In addition to yantras containing the text of entire hymns, there 
are also yantras which are associated with individual stanzas of 
hymns of praise. Well-known examples are the yantras associated 
with the Saundaryalahari and the Bhaktamarastotra, The Saundarya- 
lahari is a hymn to the Tantric goddess Tripurasundari in 100 (some- 
times 103) stanzas. It is traditionally ascribed to Samkaracarya, iden- 
tified with the Advaitin Samkara. The Bhaktamarastotra by the Jain 
poet Manatunga is a hymn to the first Jina Rsabha in 44 stanzas 
according to the Svetambara version, or 48 stanzas in the Digambara 
version. Each verse of the Saundaryalahari became associated with a 
specific seed (bija) syllable, which is inscribed in a yantra shape, 
such as a square, a hexagram, a triangle, a lotus, and so forth (for 
example, Illustration 4). Only one of these yantras has the name of 
the intended person (sadhya) of the rite inscribed on it, and only one 


* Different versions of the hymn are presented and dicussed in Bihnemann 1983. 
The text inscribed in the ramaraksayantra reproduced in Illustration 3 contains an 
introductory section with miscellaneous verses and verses 2-15 (cf. Biihnemann 
1983: 26-27) of the stotra, which latter request Rima to protect the practitioner's 
body parts. 
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yantra contains a verb in the second person singular imperative. 
These yantras are worshipped, and the seed syllables inscribed in 
them are recited a large number of times, for the attainment of 
desired, usually mundane, benefits. Each individual stanza of the 
Bhaktamarastotra is associated with a mantra addressing not the Jina 
Rsabha but goddesses, Yaksas and gods, and each mantra is prefixed 
by seed syllables, The mantras often contain second person singular 
imperative verbs. In a similar fashion individual yantras are also 
associated with the 47 stanzas of the Jain Kalyanamandirastotra. The 
yantras associated with the stanzas of these three hymns were 
obviously created later, their connection with the stanzas not being 
evident from the text itself.” 

The general instructions require that yantras be infused with life in 
the rite of pranapratistha, which is also performed on statues of 
deities. According to Raghavabhatta’s 15th-century commentary on 
the Saradatilaka and texts such as the Mantramahodadhi, the 
pranapratistha rite entails that certain mantras are inscribed in the 
yantras. These mantras can be seen in some yantras which are 
prepared on permanent materials, such as metal plates. The two 
ramaraksayantras reproduced in Biihnemann 1983: 93 and 107 also 
contain them. The mantras include the syllable hsauh, which repre- 
sents the soul (jiva) of the yantra; the syllables hamsah so ’ham (“I 
am that goose”), which represent its life breath (prana); the vowels 
i/i, which represent the yantra’s eyes, and the syllables u/a, which 
represent its ears; and the seed syllables Jam ram mam Ksam vam 
yam sam ham hrim 4m of the ten directional guardians, beginning 
with Indra in the east, which represent the heart (hrdaya) of the 
yantra. In addition to the pranapratisthdmantra, the following 
yantragayatri, an imitation of the well-known gayatri (savitri) 
mantra, found in Rg-Veda 3.62.10, is inscribed in circular form: 

yantrarajaya vidmahe varapradaya dhimahi / 

tan no yantrah pracodayat //** 


* Regarding the connection between the yantras and the stanzas of the 
Saundaryalahari, Anantakrsna Sastri comments; “There seems to be some mystical 
connection between each sloka and its Bijakshara, But it is not intelligible; nor has 
any of the Prayoga Kartas explained the same" (introduction to his translation of the 
Saundaryalahari, 1957: 13). 

“ Cf. Raghavabhatta’s commentary, p. 519, 33-34 on Saradatilaka 24,2. The 
yantragayatri appears with minor variants in many texts. Brahmanandagiri’s Sakti- 
nandatarangini, p. 257, 13-14 gives the following version: 

om —-yantrarajaya vidinahe mahayantraya dhimahi / 
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“We know the king of the yantra; we think of the bestower of boons. 
‘Therefore may the yantra inspire us.” 

Texts such as Brahmanandagiri’s 16th-century Saktananda- 
tarangini, pp. 264, 6ff. also enjoin that certain purificatory rites 
_(samskara) be performed on yantras, just as they are performed to 
purify mantras. 

In this section I have suggested a classification of yantras into 
three types: | yantras for establishing a foundation, functioning as 
supports for ritual implements; 2 yantras employed in regular Tantric 
worship; 3 yantras employed in optional desire-oriented rites, The 
three types of yantras can be distinguished according to their ritual 
functions. The first and second types have similar geometric designs 
but usually no mantras inscribed. Yantras of type 2 usually consist of 
more complex geometric designs than type | yantras. Both types 
differ in ritual function. The first type is used as a support for objects 
in rituals, while the second type is the main object of worship. 
Yantras of type | are similar in function to the aforementioned ‘seat- 
mandalas’ (see Brunner’s category | described in section 1.2) and 
are occasionally also referred to as mandalas (see 2.2.1). But they 
differ from Brunner’s ‘seat-mandalas’ of cow-dung and similar 
materials which have no clearly recognizable structure. Yantras of 
type 3 are used in desire-oriented magical rites, usually have 
inscribed mantras and may have unusual designs. 


2.3 Some Constituent Parts of Yantras 


Yantra and mandala designs commonly feature a triangle and/or a 
hexagram, inscribed in one or several lotuses (padma) of four, eight, 
10, 12, 16, 100, 1000 or more petals (dala). The lotus petals are often 
surrounded by one circle or three concentric circles (vrtta) and a 
square (caturasra) with sometimes three nested lines. In yantras of 
the Saiva and Sakta traditions the lines of triangles or a square may 
be formed by tridents whose prongs project beyond the lines of these 
shapes (see Colour Plate 1). 

The main deity is worshipped in the centre of the yantra at a 
‘point’ (bindu) which may be visible or remain invisible/unmanifest, 
while his/her retinue is worshipped in various parts of the structure 
(see Illustration 6). These parts include the angles (asra) or corners 


mI 


fan no yantrah pracodayat // 
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(kona) of a triangle or hexagram, the points of intersection (samdhi) 
of two triangles,” the lotus petals (dala) and the tips of lotus petals 
(dalagra). The most important surrounding deities or emanations are 
invoked into the parts of the yantra closest to the centre. One obvious 
advantage of a yantra compared to an icon is that a yantra allows for 
the deities who surround the main deity in enclosures (avarana, avrti, 
literally ‘covering’ or ‘veil’) to be worshipped in it as well. 

The structural elements of yantras vary, as do the interpretations 
given to these elements. Some important constituent parts are 
described in the following, together with examples of interpretations 
from texts. Most descriptions and interpretations of the constituent 
parts of yantras found in the literature concern the Sriyantra or 
Sricakra, the most important and influential of yantras."| 

Preliminary studies of the constituent parts of yantras are found in 
the works by A, Daniélou. The author’s ‘Hindu Polytheism,’ 1964: 
351-354 contains an enlarged and revised version of the section on 
yantras printed in Daniélou’s older French edition of the book, ‘Le 
polythéisme hindou,” 1960: 525-539. Daniélou does not indicate the 
sources of his interpretations of the yantra designs clearly, but it can 
be inferred that he draws on articles in Hindi.” In his later work on 
the Hindu temple (Daniélou 1977: 26-28 (2001: 37-38]), the author 
takes up the discussion of the constituent parts of yantras once again. 
Daniélou’s interpretations of yantra constituents continue to be 


“ Special terminology is used in connection with the Sricakra. The three circles 
outside of the overlapping triangles are referred to as three girdles or belts ( valaya); 
a point of intersection between two lines is called samdhi; a point of intersection 
between three lines is known as marman (‘vital point’), and a point of intersection 
between a samdhi and marman is termed granthi (‘knot’); see Bhaskararaya’s Setu- 
bandha, p. 31, 9 and Umanandanatha's Nityotsava, p. 64, 4-5. 

“ Detailed notes on different interpretations that have been given to the 
constituents of the Sricakra and a critical evaluation of these interpretations are 
provided by Pranavananda <1977> 

© Devaraj Vidyavacaspati’s article entitled ‘Tantra mem yantra aur mantra,’ 
printed in the magazine Kalyan, published by the Gita Press (Gorakhpur), Sakti 
anka, 1934; 387-397, is cited in Daniclou 1964: 353. The original article does nat 
indicate the sources on which Devaraj Vidydvacaspati’s interpretations are based. 
Daniélou 1977: 26 (2001: 37) refers to an article by Dabral, entitled ‘Sriyantra ka 
svariip,” printed in Sakti anka, 1934, p. 592-609. Daniélou crroncously refers to the 
author as ‘Kalika-prasida Dabril' and specifies the page number as 591. However, 
the author's name is Lalitiprasad Dabral and the article is found on pp. 592-609. As 
the title indicates, Dabral's interpretation is concerned with the constituents of the 
Stiyantra 
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influential and are partially adopted and summarized in Johari 1986: 
52 and Bunce 2001: 27-29. 


2.3.1 The Point (bindu) 

The point (bindu) is located in the centre of the yantra and may be 
visible or remain invisible. It is often interpreted as the principle 
from which all form and creation radiates (for example, 
Shankaranarayanan 1970: 29). Verses 11-12 of the first chapter of 
the Yoginihrdaya describe the point as “throbbing consciousness 
whose supreme nature is light and which is united with the flashing 
flow [of divine power], the seat (baindavasana) which is the 
[birth]place of the flow made up of the three matrkas” (Padoux, p. 
241). According to Daniélou 1964: 351, the point represents the 
element ether. The most likely seventh-century Ganesapirvatapa- 
niya-Upanisad, section 3 equates the central point with the void of 
space. 


2.3.2 The Triangle (trikona, tryasra) 

The triangle is a common constituent of yantras. It can be either 
downward-oriented or upward-oriented, and less frequently oriented 
toward the right or left sides.” The downward-pointing or inverted 
triangle is known as a symbol of the female pubic triangle and the 
female sex-organ or womb (yoni, bhaga).” The letter e is identified 
with it because of its triangular shape (in certain Indian scripts).” 
This triangle is known as a symbol of the feminine in other cultures 
as well. In Buddhist Tantric texts the downward-pointing triangle is 
referred to as the dharmodaya/dharmodayA, ‘the origin of existents 
(dharma). This triangle is visualized in sadhana as the place in 
which everything originates. The downward-pointing triangle also 
symbolizes water.”” This symbolic significance is known from other 


® Bunce 2001: 28 considers triangles whose apexes point to the left or right sides 
as constituent parts of yantras. 

“ See. for example, Jayaratha's commentary on Tantraloka 3.94. Cf. also Bud- 
dhist texts quoted in Wayman 1973: 172. 

“ B. Bhattacharyya has discussed this issue in more detail in his foreword to the 
second edition of the Jayakhya-Samhita (1967: 30) Because of its shape the e is 
called the ‘womb of the world’ (jagadyoni) and is referred to as a triangle (tryasra); 
ef. also ibid,, Figure 1, p. 34+. 

“ For some remarks on the dharmodaya/dharmodaya, see Bahulkar 1979. 

” See, for example, the Vastusiitra-Upanisad, cited in Baumer 1986: 56 
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cultures as well, for which the downward-pointing apex suggests the 
direction of falling rain. Daniélou 1977: 26 (2001: 37) further 
explains the downward-pointing triangle as a symbol of Visnu. 

Tantric texts commonly describe the reverse triangle, that is, a 
triangle sitting on its base with its apex upwards, as the symbolic 
shape of the element fire.“ The apex of the upward-pointing triangle 
indicates the direction of the flame. In Nepal, upward-pointing 
equilateral or isosceles triangles cut into stone or metal are fre- 
quently seen in shrines and temples. The triangular hole” is 
considered a symbol of the Nevar god of music, dance and drama, 
Nasahdyah, who is sometimes identified with Nartesvara or Nrtya- 
natha, 

In connection with the sricakra, authors such as Bhaskarariya™’ 
refer to the downward-pointing (adhomukha) triangles as Sakti 
triangles and the upward-pointing (drdhvamukha) triangles as fire 
(vahni) or Siva triangles. The inverted triangle is also taken as 
representing prakrti, the upright triangle, purusa (Daniélou 1964: 
352). Both types of triangles are intertwined in the hexagram (see 
2.3.3). In yantras of Kali, five triangles appear in the centre. In other 
traditions, triangles are represented with a protruding ‘gate’ on each 
side.” These gates are identical in shape with the T-shaped gates of 
the outer square of yantras (see section 2.3.8). 

The triangle is naturally connected with the symbolism of the 
number three. Its three lines are usually interpreted as tripartite units 
(most commonly, metaphysical concepts). Thus Shankaranarayanan 
interprets the lines of the central or primary (mii/a) triangle (when 
understood as the kamakala”’) in the Sricakra as representing the 
powers (Sakti) of will (iccha), cognition (jfdna) and activity (kriya) 
(1970: 37), following an interpretation already attested, for instance, 
in Jayaratha’s commentary on Tantraloka 3.94. In another context 
Shankaranarayanan 1970: 38 interprets the lines of the triangle as 


"Cf. for example, Saradatilaka 1.23cd, where a triangle with svastikas repre- 
sents fire. 

" For more information and illustrations of the triangular ndsah holes, sec 
Wegner 1992: 126, Figure | and KGélver 1992a: 214, Illustration |. 

Cf. Bhaskarariya’s commentary Setubandha, p. 31, 2-3 (composed in 174] 
A.D.) on Nityadsodasikarnava 1.31 (the text is considered to be a part of the Vama- 
keSvara-Tantra) and Umanandanatha’s Nityotsava (1745 A.D.), p. 64, 6. 

Cf. the yantra of Chinnamasti described in Kubjiki-Upanisad 17.5, 
” For a recent discussion of this term and possible translations, see White 1998: 
\76ff, 
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representing the three gunas or the three states, waking (jagrat), 
dream (svapna) and deep sleep (susupti) (1970: 38). The Ganesa- 
piirvatapaniya-Upanisad, section 3 interprets the lines of the central 
downward-pointing triangle in a yantra of GaneSa as the three worlds 
and the three Vedas. 

D. Chattopadhyaya 1973: 300-301 asserts that not only the 
triangle inside of yantras but the yantra in general represents the 
female reproductive organ when he writes: “A Tantrika, when he 
really confides in you, will frankly confess that these diagrams are 
but representations of the female organ.” In support of this statement, 
he cites Bhandarkar 1965: 140, who makes the following remark 
about the ritual worship (paja) of the Sricakra: “(The Cakraptja] 
consists in the worship of a picture of the female organ drawn in the 
centre of another consisting of a representation of nine such organs, 
the whole of which forms the Sricakra.” In a somewhat generalized 
statement D, Chattopadhyaya 1973: 301 adds that “there are in 
Tantrism various yantras... bearing different names... but the essen- 
tial feature in all of them is the same. It consists in the representation 
of the female organ either by the picture of a lotus (padma) or by the 
diagram of a triangle, usually by both.” This author is correct when 
he observes that both the triangle and the lotus are symbols of the 
female reproductive organ, and that both are important constituent 
elements of yantras. But he goes too far when he takes every yantra 
as a representation of the female organ. This claim has rightly been 
challenged by S. Chattopadhyaya 1978: 81, who emphasizes the fact 
that not all yantras contain triangles, 


2.3.3 The Hexagram (satkona, sadara, tara”) 

The hexagram consists of two equilateral triangles with the same 
centre but pointing in opposite directions, usually upwards and 
downwards, The apexes of the two triangles of the hexagram can 
also be oriented to the right and left sides.”* The triangles are shown 
either lying one on the other or intertwined with one another. The 
downward-pointing and upward-pointing triangles (see also 2.3.2) 
symbolize the sexual union of the female and male principles, of 


*® The word ‘star’ (fara) appears as a synonym for satkona in Ahirbudhnya-Sam- 
hita 26.5 and Paramesvara-Samhita 23.29, as Begley 1973: 85 notes. 

* For two illustrations, see, for example, Encyclopaedia Judaica (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1971), volume 11: 690, Figure 2; and 693, Figure 10. 
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Sakti and Siva, of water and fire.” In Buddhist Tantrism, the word 
evam is thought to be represented by two intertwined triangles, 
symbolizing the union of ‘insight’ (prajfia) and ‘means’ (upaya). The 
triangular shapes of e and va in certain Indian scripts lend themselves 
to such an interpretation,” In descriptions of the symbolic shapes 
(mandala) of the elements (bhita), the hexagram represents the 
element wind.” 

In the hexagram the deities are often worshipped at the points of 
intersection of the two triangles, while in the eight-petalled lotus they 
are worshipped in the petals, which ideally face in the cardinal and 
intermediate directions. Occasionally a six-pointed star™ or a six- 
petalled lotus, such as the vajra-lotus, can replace the hexagram in 
rituals (Heilijgers-Seelen 1994: 131). Like these objects, the hexa- 
gram is equated with sextuple concepts and groups. Thus Ganeésa- 
purvatapaniya-Upanisad, section 3 interprets the hexagram in a yan- 
tra of GaneSa as representing the six worlds and seasons.” 

The hexagram has been used for decorative purposes or as a 
magical sign in many civilizations around the world. It is also 


™ In section 2.3.2 the symbolism of the two triangles is explained: the downward- 
pointing triangle symbolizes the female principle and water, while the upward- 
pointing triangle symbolizes the male principle and fire. In alchemy, the two 
triangles of the hexagram also represent the union of fire and water. For the 
symbolism of the water and fire triangles in the Tantric agnihotra ritual of Nepal, sec 
Witzel 1992: 788. 

* Cf. Samputa-Tantra, chapter 4 (= Elder 1978: 109 [text], 189 [translation]); cf. 
also Wayman 1973: 172-173, who discusses three meanings of evam, and Kélver 
1992b,. Kolver discusses the shapes of the letters ¢ and the va, which were 
reminiscent of downward-pointing and upward-pointing triangles around the sixth 
century A.D., and were visualized as intertwined to form a hexagram, The nasal of 
evam corresponds to the central point (bindu) inside the hexagram. When Vajra- 
yogini is described as situated ‘in evam’ this means that she is visualized inside a 
hexagram. In addition, the syllable va is the seed syllable of the word vajra, which 
can signify the penis (English 2002: 150). 

” The symbolic shapes of the other clements are according to Saradatilaka 
1.23-24: a square with thunderbolts (vajra) — the earth clement; a lotus with a half 
moon ~— water; a triangle with svastikas — fire; a circle with six dots, that is, a 
hexagram — wind; and a circle — ether. 

™ For Nepalese coins of the Malla period showing the six-pointed star, sce 
Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 31, no. 724 rev., Plate 33, no. 826 
rev. 

™ For interpretations of the satkona current in Nepal, see Joshi 1981 and Deep 
1993: 98-100. Joshi summarizes various interpretations which identify the hexa- 
gram with well-known groups of six, such as the six systems of philosophy 
(darsana). 
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known, for example, as Magen David, the ‘Shield of David’ or as the 
‘Seal of Solomon.” It appears on the inside of Hindu yantras and is 
also seen in Buddhist mandalas of Vajravarahi/Vajrayogini.” The 
hexagram is a decorative motif in Islamic monuments of North India. 
Its centre features a point (bindu), a lotus or a dancing peacock (Nath 
1975-1976: 74-75)." 

In Nepal, the hexagram is frequently represented and considered 
an auspicious symbol of the goddess by both Buddhists and 
Hindus.” It is sometimes found superimposed on the latticework of 
windows of temples or shrine rooms." The point (bindu) in its centre 
often bears an image of the deity worshipped in the temple or shrine. 
The hexagram also appears in mediaeval coins of India” and, along 
with other geometrical designs, on Nepalese coins of the Malla 
period.” Auer/Gutschow 1974: 106 report that the hexagram is also 
called srimandala in Nepal. It is considered a symbol of education, 
science and of the goddess Sarasvati, and therefore became the logo 
of Tribhuvan University, colleges and other educational institutions. 


® For information on the hexagram in mediaeval Europe and the Near East, see 
Encyclopaedia Judaica (New York: Macmillan Company, 1971), volume 11: 
687-697. 

“ For a 13th-century Tibetan mandala depicting the goddess Vajravarahi standing 
inside a hexagram, see Béguin 1990: 173; other examples from Tibet are found in 
Rhie/Thurman 1999; 118 and 440, Kossak/Singer 1998: 97 and Leidy/Thurman 
1997: 105. For a photograph of a hexagram representing Vajrayogini in Tibet, see 
Stoddard 1999, Figure 30. The question needs to be examined whether the hexagram 
in mandalas of Vajravarahi/Vajrayogini indicates the mandala’s Saiva origins. While 
the hexagram is commonly found in Hindu mandalas and yantras, with intersecting 
upward-pointing and dowaward-pointing triangles already appearing in the Sricakra, 
in Buddhist traditions they appear especially in mandalas of Vajravarahi/Vajra- 
yogini. The name Vajravarahi itself indicates a Buddhist version of the Brahmanical 
goddess Varahi. 

© According to Nath 1975-1976: 78, the hexagram is also found in Indian 
temples, especially in Rajasthan, where it is believed to have been associated with 
the worship of Siva and Sakti. 

© Bangdel 1999: 464 writes that : “[s]pecifically, the double-triangled yantra in 
the Tantric tradition is a universal symbol for the goddess’s gencrative and 
destructive powers ...” and 1999: 540, note 118 that: “[t}he yantra symbolizes the 
seat/presence of the goddess..." Gutschow 1982: 97, Plate 105 assumes that the 
hexagram represents Tripurasundari. 

™ For photographs, see, for example, Bernier 1978: 259, Plate 11 and Gutschow/ 
K@lver/Shresthacarya 1987: 203, no. 416. 

® See, for example, Sircar 1968, Plate xxiii, no. 7 obv., Coomaraswamy (1927) 
1985: 45 and Smith 1972, volume I, Plate xxx, no. 14 rev. 

* Sce Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 20, nos. 382-384 rev., 
Plate 21, nos. 442-417 rev., ete. 
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It is found on the king’s headgear and on Nepalese orders, 
decorations and medals, Bernier 1978: 252 assumes that this design 
has been borrowed from the Islamic tradition of North India, but 
Begley 1973: 84 considers it most likely that the hexagram was 
already an important Tantric symbol before the Islamic hexagram 
became widely circulated in India. More research would be 
necessary to trace the history of this important motif. The hexagram 
is an important motif in the later Tantric iconography of the 
SudarSanacakra, Visnu’s sudarsana wheel, which often has a yantra- 
like structure inscribed on it.” This structure consists of a hexagram 
surrounded by one or more rings of lotus petals. The personification 
of Visnu’s wheel, the Sudarganacakrapurusa, is shown inside (or 
standing against) the structure. The reverse side of these icons often 
depicts Narasimha. If combined with a representation of the Sudar- 
Sanacakra, this deity may be represented inside an upward-pointing 
triangle.” 


2.3.4 The Pentagram (paficakona) 

The five-pointed star, the pentagram, pentacle or Star of Solomon, is 
less commonly found in yantras. It is known as a symbol also in 
other civilizations. The pentagram is a constituent part of some 
yantras of Guhyakali (see Colour Plate |), since the number five has 
special significance for the goddess Kali. It is again found on Nepa- 
lese coins of the Malla period,” as well as being the logo of some 
educational institutions in modern Nepal. Daniélou 1977: 28 (2001: 
38) equates the pentagram with Siva as ‘the destroyer of love and 
lust’ (smarahara). This interpretation is not compatible with another 
statement by the same author (Daniélou 1964: 353) according to 
which the pentagram signifies love and lust and the power of 
disintegration. 


* Details on the multi-armed Sudargana icons can be found in Begley 1973: 
84-92. 

* See Begley 1973; 90 (with Figure 70) for a ca. 17th-century bronze statue of 
the 16-armed Sudarsanacakrapurusa in the Sri-Kalamckaperumal Temple, Tiru- 
mohur, Madurai District. The deity is standing against a hexagram which is 
surrounded by rings of eight, 16, 32 and 64 lotus petals. These lotuses are supported 
by an cight-petalled lotus (see also Illustration 1 in Rastelli’s contribution). 

” Sce Begley 1973; 88-89 and Figures 67 and 69. 
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2.3.5 The Octagon (astakona, astara) 

The octagon appears less frequently as a constituent part of yantras 
and can be formed in several ways. A common method to obtain an 
octagon is to draw two crossed or intersecting squares. The two 
overlapping squares appear as a symbol in various civilizations.” 
The symbolism of the octagon, like that of the eight-petalled lotus, is 
connected with the eight directions. The octagon appears on Indian” 
coins and on Malla coins of Nepal.” It also decorates a window in a 
religious building of the Tripuresvara temple complex in Kath- 
mandu.” 


2.3.6 The Lotus 
The symbolism of the lotus is discussed in section 1.3.1 in 
connection with mandalas. 


2.3.7 The Circle 

One circle or three concentric circles frequently surround the inner 
structure of yantras. According to Daniélou 1964: 352, the yantra’s 
outer circle, given its revolving tendency, characterizes mani- 
festation. Among the symbolic shapes (mandala) of the elements 
(bhiita), the circle represents ether.” 


2.3.8 The Outer Square 

The circle or circles in a yantra are usually surrounded by an outer 
square which often consists of three nested lines. The square, which 
also appears on the outer part of mandalas, is called ‘earth house’ 
(bhiigrha), ‘earth city’ or ‘earth citadel” (bhipura),” since the square 


“ See Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 21, nos. 406-409 rev., 
Plate 28, nos, 566-567 obv, 

” See, for example, Encyclopaedia Judaica (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1971), volume 11; 689-690, Figure 3, for this design as used in I3th-century 
Germany. 

 Sce Sircar 1968, Plate XIX, no. I. 

” See Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Rocchetta 1989, Plate 15, nos, 274-275, Plate 20, 
nos. 391-392, 396, Plate 21, no, 400, etc 

“ For an illustration, see Gail 1984-1988, volume 2, Plate XVI, no. 2 and p. 97, 
and Gutschow/Kélver/Shresthacarya 1987: 203, no, 417. The temple is currently 
being renovated. ‘ 

” Sce, for example, the description in Siraditilaka |.23-24 

“ For a description of the different stages of constructing a bhdpura, see Bunce 
2001: 20-22; for variations in the shapes of bhijpuras, see Bunce 2001: 23-25, 
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is a symbol of the earth. Among the symbolic shapes of the elements, 
a (yellow) square represents the earth.” The symbolism of the square 
is connected with that of the number four and the four cardinal 
directions. The square has a T-shaped gate (dvara) in the cardinal 
directions. Like the sides of a square, the gates are equated with 
groups of four, as in Misra's interpretation of an unidentified Sakta 
yantra (1959: 482-483) in which they are taken to represent the four 
Vedas, Pajicaratra Samhitas interpret the three nested lines of the 
outermost square as representative of the three constituents (guna) of 
primary matter (prakrt/) in the Samkhya system, namely sattva, rajas 
and tamas. This interpretation is also attested for the three nested 
lines of the outer square of the bhadramandalas of the Smarta 
tradition, which are white, red and dark and symbolize respectively 
sattva, rajas and tamas.” The square also appears on Nepalese coins 
of the Malla period.” 

Influenced by C.G. Jung, Dehejia 1986: 42 would have us 
recognize the mediaeval alchemists’ motif of the ‘squaring of the 
circle’ (quadratura circuli) in South Asian mandalas and yantras 
which feature a circle surrounded by a square. Such an interpretation 
does not find support in the South Asian traditions. Moreover, in 
mediaeval European drawings of this motif the square always 
touches the circle. In contrast, South Asian mandalas and yantras 
show a significant gap between the circle and the square that 
surrounds it, 

Gupta 1988: 39-41 offers the hypothesis that the square enclosure 
of mandalas represents a Tantric analogue to the sacred fire altar and 
thus has Vedic origins (see section 1.4). 


2.3.9 Other Structural Elements 

It is not possible to survey all constituent elements of yantras, which 
include shapes such as the heptagon.'” One unusual design is found 
in a yantra of Guhyakali from Nepal (see Colour Plate 1). This 


" Sce. for example, Saradatilaka 1.24ab, where a square with thunderbolts ( vajra) 
represents the earth element 

“ The symbolism of these three colours is frequently referred to; for more 
information, sce Goudriaan 1978: 166-175 and the Suprabheda, quoted in Brunner, 
p. 173, note 49 

“ See Rhodes/Gabrisch/t della Roechetta 1989, Plate 20, nos. 382-383 obv., 390 
rev., Plate 22, no. 446 obv, 

™ Some additional shapes are described in Bunce 2001; 27-29, 
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complex yantra features a pentagram (see 2.3.4) in the centre, 
surrounded by a shape with nine corners (navakona), The nine- 
angled shape is situated within two overlapping squares (see 2.3.5), 
which in turn are surrounded by a lotus design with rings of eight, 12 
and 16 lotus petals. Outside of this is a square whose four sides are 
made up of tridents (trisi/a) surrounded by skulls. Four enclosures 
surround this structure, which feature (from the inside to the 
outside): (1) water (here representing the Ocean of Blood [soni- 
toda}), (2) the eight cremation grounds (Smasana), (3) skulls (munda) 
and (4) flames (vahnijvala).""' A circle of flames is also known to 
surround Tibetan Buddhist mandalas, some of which include a circle 
representing cremation grounds. According to Macdonald/Vergati 
Stahl 1979: 91, cremation grounds (smasana)'” have been part of 
Buddhist as well as Hindu mandalas and yantras in Nepal since the 
15th century." 


3 Cakra 


The term cakra, ‘circle’ or ‘wheel,’ has several primary and 
secondary meanings,” 


The Sanskrit terms are taken from a description of Guhyakali’s yantra in 
Purascaryarnava, pp. 1149, 22 - 1150, 8. The Purascaryamava quotes the Mahakala- 
Samhita, a basic work advocating the worship of Guhyakali, which was most likely 
written in Mithila (Michaels 1996; 319). 

The outer enclosures of Guhyakali's yantra also appear in other Nevar Hindu 
yantras. The pascimakarmayantra, included in the “Book of Pictures Containing 
Images and Yantras,’ preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, no. 10054, and 
dated 1764/65 A.D. (see negative 3-12 of the American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Gurgaon), features enclosures with (1) a floral design (?), (2) a water design, (3) 
skulls and (4) flames. 

" For a study of cremation grounds, see Meisezahl 1974 and Pott (1946) 1966; 
76-101 (“The Sacred Cemeteries of Nepal”) and the discussion in English 2002: 
136-143. For the cult of smasdnas, see Tsuda 1990. Tsuda 1990: 98 notes that the 
eight cremation grounds appear on the outer structure of mandalas of the Samvara 
class of Tantras, which dates back to the end of the eighth century A.D. De 
Mallmann 1986: 42 refers to cremation grounds in the mandalas of Heruka/Hevajra, 
Samvara and Vajravarahi. 

Pal 1974-1978, part 2: 93 is of the opinion “that generally no scenes of 
cemeteries are included in Hindu mandalas.” 

“™ For a discussion of the term cakra, see also Brunner, p. 163, Torzsok, pp. 
180-183 contrasts the terms cakra and mandala. 
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1, *Cakra’ can refer to a wheel as the central part of a mandala 
structure, to whose hub and spokes deities are assigned, In this 
function, the wheel can either substitute for a lotus or appear in 
combination with it (cf. section 1.3.1). 

2. The term cakra can refer to a group or circle of deities invoked 
into a mandala or yantra structure. 

3. Some later authors appear to use ‘cakra’ synonymously with 
‘yantra’ and ‘mandala.”"” 

4. The word cakra also refers to a diagram/tabular device employed 
in ritual, 

5. A well-known use of the word cakra is with reference to the 
‘wheels’ or ‘lotuses’ believed to be located in the human body. 


In the following, only the meanings 2, 4 and 5 are discussed. 


3.1 Cakra as a Circle of Deities 


The term cakra refers to a group of deities invoked into a mandala or 
yantra."” At the same time, the term also denotes the support for 
these deities in the form of a specific surface.'” This is most likely 
the reason why the word cakra appears synonymously with yantra 
and mandala in later texts—a use of the term that requires further 
investigation. It also explains why the parts of the sricakra, which 
consist of a variety of shapes such as triangles and lotus petals, are 
referred to as the nine cakras. 


"’ Sce Brunner, p. 163 and Padoux 1987a: 4. Térzsdk, p. 181 expresses some 
reservation about the interchangeability of the terms cakra and mandala in early 
Saiva texts. The Srividya’s synonymous use of the terms cakra and yantra in the 
Sricakra Sriyantra indicates a looser use of these terms (cf, Sanderson's remark in 
Padoux 1986; 33). The baliharanacakra described in the next article is also called 
baliharanamandala in some texts. 

“Cf. A. Sanderson’s remark reproduced in Padoux 1986: 33: “... the mandala is 
the dadharah (locus) and the cakra (of deities/mantras) the ddheyam (located)....” 
Snellgrove 1959, part 1: 135 defines ‘cakra’ similarly as a “circle of divine forms of 
which the mandala consists,” 

 Heilijgers-Seclen 1994: 37 gives several instances from the Kubjikdmata- 
Tantra, where ‘cakra’ refers to the seat of a deity. 


wn 
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3.2 Cakra as a Ritual DiagranvTabular Device 


The word cakra also refers to diagrams containing specific arrange- 
ments of letters of the alphabet or of numbers. Diagrams such as the 
akathahacakra, the akadamacakra, the naksatracakra and the rasi- 
cakra, which are used to determine whether a mantra suits a candi- 
date, fall under this category." Unlike the ‘distributive diagrams’, 
namely, mandalas of type 3 in Brunner’s classification (see section 
1.2), which are ritual diagrams divided into squares into which 
divine or demonic beings are invoked to receive food offerings, these 
diagrams are simply tabular devices, into which no deity is invoked. 


3.3 Cakra as a ‘Wheel’ or ‘Lotus’ in the Body 


The word cakra is used with reference to the currently rather popular 
Tantric concept of the ‘energy centres’ or ‘power centres’ which are 
believed to be located in the body. They are referred to either as 
‘wheels’ (cakra) or as ‘lotuses’ (padma).'” In some systems these 
cakras have lotus shapes and are populated by deities. The lotuses 
may also have inscribed geometric figures (triangle, hexagram). The 
number of cakras and their location in the body varies according to 
traditions. Some systems assume sets of four, five, six, nine, 12, 16, 
24, 27, 32 or more cakras, 

The system of six ‘wheels’ or ‘lotuses’ is particularly well known 
and listed below according to Saradatilaka 5.131cd-136 and 
20.66cd-67. 


Lotus Number of Petals Syllables Deity Goddess 
miladhara 4 Va-sa Brahma — Dakini 
svadhisthana 6 ba-la Visnu Rakini 
manipira 10 da-pha Rudra Lakini 
anahata 12 ka-tha I§vara Sakini 
visuddht 16 16vowels  Sadasiva Kakini 
ajfia 2 haand ksa Siva Hakini 


For an extensive treatment of these diagrams, see Bithnemann 1992. 

As in the case of a Wheel combined with or in place of a lotus in the centre of a 
mandala (ef. section 1.3.1), the terminologies denoting parts of a ‘lotus’ and parts of 
a ‘wheel’ in the body are often used interchangeably. 
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The miladhara or adhara is located at the bottom of the spine 
between the anus and the penis. The svadhisthana is at the root of the 
penis. The manipirra is located at the base of the navel, and the 
anahata in the heart. The visuddhi is situated in the throat, and the 
ajfa in between the eyebrows. The thousand-petalled lotus (sahasra- 
dalapadma), also called the thousand-spoked wheel (sahasraracakra), 
being located at the top of the head, is added to the six cakras, but is 
usually not counted as one of them. 

Since these cakras are associated with the process of creation, they 
are connected with the five elements (bhita) and the mind (manas), 
and with the syllables of the Sanskrit alphabet. Specific syllables are 
inscribed on each lotus, one syllable per petal. Each lotus is presided 
over by a specific deity and associated with a goddess. 

This system of the Saradatilaka differs from earlier stages of 
development, which are preserved in sections of the 10th-century 
Kubjikamata-Tantra.'" In one section of the Tantra the cakras are 
assumed to be five circles of goddesses, located below the navel, in 
the belly, the heart, the throat and at the top of the head or the 
brahmarandhra.'"'' These circles are called the devicakra, diticakra, 
matrcakra, yoginicakra and khecaricakra, and are believed to be 
populated by a larger number of goddesses. In another section of the 
text, the cakras, with the exception of the anahata, are not viewed as 
‘lotuses’ with varying number of petals and geometric figures ins- 
cribed in the petals. Instead of the term cakra, the word pada is used 
(Heilijgers-Seelen 1994: 38). 


~ 


' See Heilijgers-Scelen 1990: 59 for details on cakra systems taught in sections 
of the Kubjikamata-Tantra, The author discusses one system of five cakras as re- 
flected in the Kubjikimata and two systems (namely, the uftara and daksina 
varieties) of six cakras, 

™ See Heilijgers-Seelen 1994: 18 for more details. 
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3. A yantra with the Rimaraksdstotra inscribed 
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4. A yantra assigned to stanza 55 of the Saundaryalahari 


5. A yantra for subjugating one’s master 
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6. A piijayantra of Mahaganapati 


MANDALAS AND YANTRAS IN SMARTA RITUAL 


Gudrun Bihnemann 


PART I. SELECTED MANDALA-LIKE STRUCTURES, MANDALAS 
AND YANTRAS 


| Introduction 


This essay describes some mandalas, mandala-like structures and 
yantras that are currently used in the ritual practices of Smarta 
Brahmins in Maharastra. It draws on my observation of rituals in that 
part of India as well as on the study of ritual manuals. This paper is 
divided into two parts. Part one is designed to introduce the reader to 
common structures of mandalas and yantras in the Smarta tradition. 
As an example of an early mandala-like structure, the baliharana- 
cakra of the vaisvadeva rite is described. This opens the discussion 
on the directional orientation and basic designs of mandalas. Descri- 
bing specific mandalas and yantras currently used by Smarta 
Brahmins, I analyze the navagrahamandala, the saptasatimahayantra 
(which originally belonged to the Sakta tradition) and the rudrapitha- 
mahayantra. Part two of this paper describes a category of mandalas 
called bhadramandalas. 

Initially a brief explanation of the word Smarta may be in order. 
Smiarta is a rather loosely used term which refers to a Brahmin who 
is an ‘adherent of the Smrti’ and of the tradition which is ‘based on 
the Smrti.” The Smiarta tradition considers itself to be based on the 
Vedic heritage and the ancient orthodox texts in the Vedic tradition, 
such as the Dharmaégastras and the Smrtis. It claims to be neither 
exclusively Siva-oriented (Saiva) nor exclusively Visnu-oriented 
(Vaisnava), and often combines the worship of five deities.’ Despite 
the rejection of Tantric elements in rituals by some Smarta 


' For a discussion of the term Smarta and of the Smarta tradition, see Bilhnemann 
2005. 
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authorities, the Smarta tradition has incorporated such elements, 
including yantras. 


2 The Mandala-like Arrangement in the Baliharanacakra 


The baliharanacakra’ or baliharanamandala appears to be among the 
earliest mandala-like arrangements of the Smartas. In current ritual 
practice of Maharastrian Rg-Vedins, it is a circular arrangement 
formed by food offerings (bali) (see Colour Plate 2) placed on the 
ground in the bhitayajna, pitryajia and manusyayajfia rites. These 
three rites are variously considered parts of, or appendices to, the 
vaiSvadeva * rite. The vaisvadeva, which is a ritual offering of 
cooked food before eating, is prescribed twice daily, in the morning 
and in the evening, There is little difference between these two ritual 
procedures. In current Maharastrian practice, the cooked food, 
usually rice, is divided into three portions. The offerings from the 
first portion of food are made to the sacred domestic fire to deities as 
part of the sacrificial worship of deities (devayajfia) of the vaisva- 
deva rite. The offerings of the second and third portions of food are 
balis, that is, offerings made outside the sacred fire. They are placed, 
strewn or thrown on the ground. Bali offerings are made to deities 
and other beings as part of the sacrificial worship of beings (bhita- 
yajiia), and to the ancestors as part of the sacrificial worship of 
ancestors (pitryajia). The final offering forms part of the honouring 
of guests (manusyayajria). The ten deities worshipped as part of the 
devayajfia are identical with the first ten of the group of 32 deities,’ 


* The nyasa rite, for example, which forms part of the current Smarta pij/a, is 
fejected by some as Tantric; see Biihnemann 1988a: 121. 

*In the previous essay the terms mandala, yantra and cakra are discussed, Section 
3 deals especially with the meanings of the word cakra. The term cakra in the com- 
pound baliharanacakra appears to refer both to the circular layout of the offerings of 
Tice which are placed on the ground and to the group of deities and other beings who 
are invoked while setting down the offerings. In some texts the term baliharana- 
mandala is used synonymously with baliharanacakra but is more appropriate in the 
context of the Yajur-Veda tradition in Maharastra, where its layout is square. In that 
tradition fewer deities are invoked and some of their names vary. 

“For details on the vaisvadeva ritual as it is described in ancient texts, see Kane 
1968-1977, volume 2: 741-748, and Gonda 1980: 417-418. 

* 1 follow here the text printed in Rgvediyabrahmakarmasamuccaya, fols 
29a,10-30b.3. The number and names of beings differ slightly from those listed in 
the ancient texts, such as Manu-Smrti 3.84-86. Some of these differences are 
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beings and ancestors who receive offerings made as part of the 
bhitayajiia. The 32 deities and beings who receive offerings made in 
the baliharanacakra of the Rg-Vedins (see Illustration 1) are the 
following: 


(as part of the bhitayajia, in a circle, beginning from the east:) 

(1) Siirya,” (2) Prajapati, (3) Soma and Vanaspati, (4) Agni and 
Soma, (5) Indra and Agni, (6) heaven and earth, (7) Dhanvantari, (8) 
Indra, (9) the VisveDevas, (10) Brahma,’ (11) the waters, (12) herbs 
and plants, (13) house, (14) deities of the house, (15) deities of the 
site ( vastu); (outside the circle, in the cardinal directions, in groups 
of two) (16) Indra, (17) Indra’s men, (18) Yama, (19) Yama’s men, 
(20) Varuna, (21) Varuna’s men, (22) Soma, (23) Soma’s men; 
(inside the circle, in the cardinal directions, beginning from the 
north) (24) Brahma, (25) Brahma’s men, (26) the VisveDevas, (27) 
all beings that move by day;* (outside the circle, in the intermediate 
directions, beginning from the north-east:) (28) Raksasas; 

(as part of the pitryajfia:) 

(29) Svadhapitrs, (30) Syama, (31) Sabala; 

(as part of the manusyayajna:) 

(32) Sanaka and other humans. 


The practitioner presses together a small number of rice grains bet- 
ween the fingers and the thumb of his right hand. Invoking the 
deities and other beings, he first places the offerings so that they 
form of a circle. He then places some offerings inside and outside the 
circle, always proceeding in a clockwise direction. This clockwise 
movement represents the usual order of movement in rituals, 
counter-clockwise movement being used, for example, in rites for the 
dead. 

In the mandala-like structure of the baliharanacakra, offerings are 
placed in a circle, attention being paid to directional orientation. 
However, there is no single deity in the centre. This arrangement 
differs from later mandala structures which follow the concentric 


ee EE 
discussed in Kane 1968-1977, volume 2: 741 ff. The diagram im Bourquin 1884: 86 
inchides 36 deities and other beings. 

"In the evening ritual, Agni is invoked instead of Surya. 

* Brahma appears again in 24. 

* In the evening ritual, the beings that move by night are invoked instead. 


— i } 
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pattern in which one central deity is surrounded by other entities on 
the outside. 


3 The Mandala-like Arrangement in Paiicayatana Worship 


A mandala-like pattern with one central deity surrounded by four 
other deities in the intermediate directions or corners appears in the 
Smarta paficayatana worship. The paficdyatana worship focuses on 
the icons or aniconic representations of five deities, and became 
popular in the mediaeval period. In modern times, the five deities are 
the Vedic sun god Siirya; the goddess called Devi or Durga; Visnu; 
the elephant-headed Ganesa (Ganapati); and Siva (Mahegvara). In 
earlier sources we find evidence for the worship of Brahma instead 
of Durga or Ganesa. Worshipping these five deities is referred to as 
the five-fold worship (paricopasana), or the pia of the five shrines 
(pancayatanapija). The concept of the five-fold worship is also 
reflected in temple architecture. Paficayatana temples in North India” 
place the main deity in the central shrine and four subordinate deities 
in smaller shrines at the corners of the square. In domestic worship, 
the positions of the four other deities vary with the central deity" 
(see Illustration 2). A contemporary Stvapaficayatana in a Maharas- 
trian home, for example, may feature a Sivaliiga in the centre and the 
icons of Balakrsna (representing Visnu), the sun, Ganapati (a red 
stone) and the goddess (a ‘metallic’ stone) respectively in the north- 
east, south-east, south-west and north-west (sce Colour Plate 3), 
When GaneSa occupies the centre, Visnu, Siva, Siirya and the 
goddess will be placed respectively in the north-east, south-east. 
south-west and north-west. 

It is remarkable that in this pattern one deity is positioned in the 
centre and the four others in the intermediate rather than the cardinal 
directions, as is commonly seen in mandala-like structures. Perhaps 
the practitioner wanted to be able to face all the deities at the time of 
worship. One should keep in mind that the four deities who are 
worshipped along with the central deity are not considered to be 


“For a study of paficdyatana temples in North India, see Reitz 1998. 

"The arrangement of the deities in domestic worship follows patterns prescribed 
in a stanza which has been attributed to Bopadeva’s YamalaprakaSa and is cited in 
Many texts, such as Mitramisra’s POjaprakasa, Kamalaikarabhatta’s Nirnayasindhu 
and contemporary ritual manuals. For details, see Buhnemann 1988a: 50-51. 
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manifestations of the latter, even though their position at the time of 
worship is clearly subordinate. 


4 Lotus Designs and the Navagrahamandala 


A different directional orientation is followed in lotus designs, which 
ofien form the core of mandala and yantra structures. The lotus 
pattern and the symbolism of the lotus have already been described 
in section 1.3.1 of the previous essay. In this structure, the main deity 
is positioned in the centre and the surrounding (avarana) deities are 
placed on the petals, and sometimes also on the filaments of the 
lotus, The surrounding deities are positioned in the four cardinal and 
intermediate directions, and occasionally they are also placed at the 
zenith and nadir of the mandala. The zenith and nadir are then 
indicated by special markings placed near two of the intermediate 
directions in the mandalas. The surrounding deities may form one or 
several circles around the central deity, following the common 
concentric pattern. Frequently the deities are not invoked into icons 
but into areca nuts (pagiphala), which are readily available and can 
be used repeatedly. 

A commonly employed mandala with an interior lotus design in 
the contemporary Maharastrian Smarta tradition is the navagraha- 
mandala, which features the nine heavenly bodies. The navagraha- 
mandala is constructed and worshipped to propitiate the evil con- 
stellations of heavenly bodies and to remove obstacles. It is em- 
ployed in the grahamakha or grahayajna, the ‘sacrificial worship of 
the heavenly bodies,’ a preparatory rite preceding major rituals, such 
as the vastusanti or the life-cyle rituals (samskdra). " 

In this mandala, each heavenly body (graha) is typically repre- 
sented by a specific symbolic shape and is prepared from grains or 
coloured powders. The grains used for each shape may be a different 
colour. The grahas (listed in the order of the weekdays) with their 
symbolic shapes, colours and associated directions are usually: 


——— 

" For the navagrahasanti and the worship of the nine heavenly bodies, see Kane 
1968-1977, volume 5: 749-755. For descriptions of the grahayajna compiled from 
different Sanskrit texts, see Dharmako$a: Samskarakinda (edited by Laxmanshastri 
Joshi, volume 3, part 3, Wai: Prajita Press, 1981): 1554-1639 
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Heavenly Body Shape Colour Direction 
sun circle red centre 
moon square white south-east 
Mars triangle red south 
Mercury arrow yellow north-east 
Jupiter rectangle yellow north 
Venus pentagram white east 
Saturn bow dark west 
Rahu winnowing fan dark south-west 
Ketu banner smoke-coloured north-west 


The sun is positioned in the centre of the mandala, which contains 
another lotus, In Illustration 3 a circle drawn outside the central lotus 
contains instructions for the sequence and placement of the heavenly 
bodies. Here each heavenly body is accompanied by one deity on 
either side, The Vedic sun god Savitr appears in the centre with Agni 
and Rudra on either side. The moon is accompanied by the waters 
and Uma; Mars by the earth and Skanda; Mercury by Visnu and 
Narayana, Jupiter by Indra and Brahma; Venus by Indra and Indrani; 
Saturn by Prajapati and Yama; Rahu by snakes and Kala; and Ketu 
by Brahma and Citragupta."* 

The mandala is surrounded by a square called the ‘earth city’ or 
“earth house’ (bhipura, bhigrha), already described in section 2.3.8 
of the previous essay. The square has four protruding gates in the 
cardinal directions. Inside the gates and in the four corners of the 
square, the eight directional guardians (dikpala) are invoked: 


Directional Guardian Direction 


Indra east 

Agni south-east 
Yama south 
Nirrti south-west 
Varuna west 

Vayu north-west 
Soma (= Kubera) north 
Isana north-east 


" The description of the mandala’s deities is found in Revediyabrahmakarma- 
samuccaya, fols, 132a,2-137a.9 (this description is said to be based on an unspeci- 
fied *Parisista’). 
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The navagrahamandala is a good example of the lotus pattern 
commonly seen in mandalas and yantras which use a concentric 
arrangement of deities. The eight-petalled lotus with its petals 
pointing in the directions is especially well suited for placing the 
deities in their respective directions. The group of eight (and some- 
times ten) directional guardians is also invoked into parts of the outer 
structures of other yantras, such as the two yantras described below. 


5 Yantra Structures 


1 will now address the structure of two yantras, the saptasati- 
mahayantra and the rudrapithamahayantra, in some detail. Both yan- 
tras belong to the category of yantras which are employed in optional 
desire-oriented rituals (see type 3 described in section 2.2.3 of the 
previous essay). 


5.1 The SaptaSatimahayantra 


The durgasaptasatimahayantra, abbreviated saptasatimahdayantra, is a 
yantra which originally was exclusive to the Sakta tradition. It is 
comparatively well known in Maharastra and is printed in the Rg- 
vediyabrahmakarmasamuccaya, the manual commonly used by 
priests in the Rg-Vedic tradition (Illustration 4).” The yantra became 
increasingly important as the popularity of the Durgasaptasati (also 
called Devimahatmya or Candi) grew. This text eulogizes the deeds 
of Durga in approximately 700 stanzas. It dates back to ca. 500-600 
A.D, and is attributed to the Markandeya-Purana. The yantra is 
employed in the ritual worship of the goddess known as candiyaga, 
especially for Durga worship during the Navaratri festival. 

Although used by Smfrtas, the yantra shows typical Tantric 
elements both in its structure and in the use of the seed (bija) 
syllables inscribed in it. As noted in section 2.2.3 of the preceding 
essay, yantras employed in optional desire-oriented rites often 
contain seed syllables. These are one-syllabled mantras frequently 
derived from the first letter of a deity's name to which a nasal sound, 
the anusvara or anunasika, is added. A total of 85 deities are invoked 


" For a simpler version of the yantra, cf, Coburn 1991: 115 (Figure 5.3) and 
138-139, 
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into the yantra." In the centre, a downward-pointing triangle (t7- 
kona) is found containing salutations to the three principal emana- 
tions of the goddess, namely, Mahakali (1), Mahalaksmi (2) and 
Mahasarasvati (3), along with the goddesses’ respective seed sylla- 
bles, aim, hrim and klim. This triangle is located inside a hexagram 
(satkona) in whose six corners the names of two groups of deities are 
inscribed. Group 1: Sarasvati and Brahma (4), Gauri and Rudra (5), 
Laksmi and HrsikeSa (6), AstadaSabhuja (7), Dasanana (8), 
Astabhuja (9); group 2: Nandaja (10), Raktadanuka (11), 
$akambhari (12), Durga (13), Bhima (14) and Bhramari (15), Group 
1 consists of Brahma, Siva and Visnu with their consorts and the 
three great manifestations of the goddess in the Devimahatmya, 
namely, Astadasavhuja (‘the Eighteen-Armed One,” that is, Maha- 
laksmi), Dasdnana (‘the Ten-Faced One,’ that is, Mahakali) and 
Astabhuja (‘the Eight-Armed One,” that is, Mahasarasvati). Group 2 
consists of special manifestations of the goddess described in 
Devimahatmya 11.42—55. Jaya (16), Vijaya (17), Jayanti (18), 
Aparajita (19) and the two vehicles of the goddess, the lion (simha) 
(20) and buffalo (mahisa) (21), are invoked into the points in which 
the sides of the two triangles forming the hexagram intersect. The 
hexagram is inside a lotus into whose eight petals again two groups 
of deities are invoked. The first group consists of the mother 
goddesses (matrka): Brahmi (22), MaheSvari (23), Kaumari (24), 
Vaisnavi (25), Varahi (26), Narasimhi (27), Aindri (28) and 
Camunda (29).'’ The second group consists of the eight Bhairavas: 
Asitangabhairava (30), Rurubhairava (31), Candabhairava (32), 
Krodhabhairava (33), Unmattabhairava (34), Kapalabhairava (35), 
Bhisanabhairava (36) and Samharabhairava (37). Outside the eight- 
petalled lotus, a lotus with 24 petals is found. In it the following 
Saktis are invoked: Visnumaya (38), Cetana (39), Buddhi (40), Nidra 
(41), Ksudha (42), Chaya (43), Sakti (44), Trsna (45), Ksanti (46), 
Jati (47), Lajja (48), Santi (49), Sraddha (50), Kanti (51), Laksmi 
(52), Dhrti (53), Vrtti (54), Smrti (55), Daya (56), Tusti (57), Pusti 
(58), Matr (59), Bhranti (60) and Citi (61). Outside this lotus is a 
square (bhipura, bhigrha) with four protruding gates. Into the 


“For a text listing almost the same names as those inscribed in the yantra sketch, 
see Revediyabrahmakarmasamuccaya, fols. 349a.12—350b.8 

" The names differ slightly from those in the rudrapithamahdyantra. In that 
yantra, Candika replaces Narasimhi and the sequence of the last three names in the 
list differs. 
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corners of the square and the four gates two groups of deities are 
invoked. The first group consists of the ten directional guardians 
(dikpala), who are invoked into their respective directions beginning 
from the east:'* Indra (62), Agni (63), Yama (64), Nirrti (65), Varuna 
(66), Vayu (67), Soma (= Kubera) (68) and Rudra (I§ana) (69). 
Brahma (70) is assigned to the zenith, which is located between the 
north-east and east in the yantra, Sesa (71) is assigned to the nadir, 
which is located between the south-west and west. The second group 
consists of the attributes (dyudha) of the directional guardians, which 
are assigned in the same sequence (cf. also the rudrayantra described 
below): the thunderbolt (vajra) (72; east), the spear (Sakti) (73; south- 
east), the staff (danda) (74; south), the sword (khadga) (75; south- 
west), the noose (pasa) (76; west), the goad (ankusa) (77; north- 
west), the mace (gada@) (78; north), the trident (trisi/a) (79; north- 
east), the lotus (padma) (80; assigned to the zenith) and the wheel 
(cakra) (81; assigned to the nadir). Outside the gates Ganapati (82), 
Ksetrapala (83), Batuka (84) and the ‘Yoginis’ (85) are found. 

Even though the number of deities invoked into this yantra is 
rather large, its design is common: a downward-pointing female 
triangle inside a hexagram which is in the pericarp of an eight- 
petalled lotus. The lotus is surrounded by another lotus and a square 
with four gates. In addition to specific deities connected with Durga, 
groups of deities appear which are often found in other yantras. They 
are the group of eight mothers, the Bhairavas, the ten directional 
guardians and behind the latter their attributes. 


5.2 The Rudrapithamahayantra 


The rudrapithamahayantra (‘great yantra of Rudra’s seat’), or simply 
rudrapitha/rudrayantra (see Illustration 5), is employed in connection 
with the recitation of the Rudradhyaya of Taittiriya-~Samhita 
4.5.1-11 of the Yajur-Veda. The Rgvediyabrahmakarmasamuccaya 
ascribes this yantra to the Skanda-Purana’’ and prescribes it for all 
rituals worshipping Rudra. After the deities are invoked into the 
yantra, a vessel ( kalasa) is placed on it to serve as the seat for Siva, 
the principal deity of the ritual (see Colour Plate 4). 


The names of the directional guardians and their directions are listed in section 
4 in connection with the navagrahamandala. 
" See Revedivabrahmakarmasamuceaya, fols, 315a.1-318a.8 for the description. 
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The yantra consists of a lotus pattern with five rings of petals that 
contain five major groups (divided into subgroups) of surrounding 
deities. Outside the petals is a square (bhipura) with three nested 
lines and four protruding gates. The lines of the square are coloured, 
from inside to out, white, red and black. They are called sattva, rajas 
and tamas and identified with the three constituents (guna) of 
primary matter (prakrti) in the Samkhya system.'* Outside the gates 
are depicted the eight great snakes. In this yantra, a total of 141 
deities are invoked (the diagram numbers them only up to 121), 
generally beginning in the west. The five-faced Rudra (1) is invoked 
into the pericarp of the lotus and worshipped with the mantras 
corresponding to his five aspects, Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, 
Tatpurusa and [Sana. The first group of surrounding deities is 
assigned to the innermost ring of eight petals: Nandin (2), Mahakala 
(3), Ganegvara (4) Vrsabha (5), Bhrngiriti” (6), Skanda (7), Uma (8) 
and Candisvara (9). In the adjacent ring of 16 lotus petals the 
following aspects of Siva are invoked: Ananta (10), Stiksma (11), 
Siva (12), Ekapat (13), Ekarudra (14), Trimirti (15), Srikantha (16), 
Vamadeva (17), Jyestha (18), Srestha (19), Rudra (20), Kala (21), 
Kalavikarana (22), Balavikarana (23), Bala (24) and Balapramathana 
(25). The third group of deities is positioned in the next ring of 24 
lotus petals. This group consists of three subgroups: the supernatural 
powers (siddhi), the mother goddesses (matrka) and the Bhairavas. 
The eight supernatural powers” are: atomization (animan) (26), 
magnification (mahiman) (27), levitation (Jaghiman) (28) heaviness 
(gariman) (29), extension (prapti) (30), efficacy/non-obstruction of 
desire (prakamya) (31), sovereignty (isita) (32) and mastery (vasita) 
(33). The eight mother goddesses are Brahmi (34), Mahesvari (35), 
Kaumari (36), Vaisnavi (37), Varahi (38), Aindri (39), Camunda (40) 
and Candika (41).”' The eight Bhairavas (42-49) are identical with 
the ones listed above for the saptaSatimahayantra, namely Asitanga- 
bhairava and the others. To the fourth ring of 32 lotus petals are 
assigned several subgroups of deities. The first subgroup consists of 


™Sce also my remarks in section 2.3.8 of the previous essay for these three lines. 

"Le, the two attendants of Siva. 

* These supernatural powers are explained in Vyasa’s commentary on Yogasttra 
3.45. 

* The names differ somewhat from those in the earlier list for the 
saptasatimahayantra. In that yantra, Narasimhi appears in place of Candika and the 
sequence of the Jast three names in the list differs. 
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“the eight manifestations (marti) of Siva; Bhava (50), Sarva (51), 
Jgana (52), Pasupati (53), Rudra (54), Ugra (55), Bhima (56) and 
hat (57). The second subgroup consists of the eight great serpents: 
1 (58), Ananta (59), Vasuki (60), Taksaka (61), Kulira (62), 

aka (63), Sankhapala (64) and Kambalasvatara (64). The third 
4 roup consists of | the kings:” Vainya (66), Prthu (67), Haihaya 


mountain ranges (kuldcala): Himavat (74), Nisadha (75), Vindhya 
(76), Malyavat (77), Pariyatraka (78), Malaya (79), Hemakiita (80) 
and Gandhamadana (81). The fifth ring has 40 lotus petals with the 
following five subgroups of divine beings: the eight directional 
guardians, their consorts, the guardians’ attributes, the guardians’ 
vehicles and the directional elephants. The eight directional 
guardians are—as in the navagrahamandala and the saptasatimaha- 
yantra—Indra (82), Agni (83), Yama (84), Nirrti (85), Varuna, (86), 
Vayu (87), Kubera (88) and Isana (89). Their eight consorts are: Saci 
(90), Svaha (91), Varahi (92), Khadgini (93), Varuni (94), Vayavi 
_ (95), Kauberi (96) and [sani (97). The eight guardians’ attributes are 
as in the saptaSatimahayantra: the thunderbolt (vajra) (98), the spear 
(Sakti) (99), the staff (danda) (100), the sword (khadga) (101), the 
noose (pasa) (102), the goad (amkusa) (103), the mace ( gada) (104) 
and the trident (¢risiila) (105). The guardians’ vehicles (vahana) are 
Indra’s elephant Airavata (106), the ram (mesa) (107), the buffalo 
(mahisa) (108), the corpse (preta) (109), the sea-monster (makara) 
(110), the deer (harina) (111), the man (nara) (112) and the bull 
(vrsabha) (113). The directional elephants (diggaja) are specified as 


® These names appear to have been taken from the following verse which is 
traditionally recited by Mahdrastrian Brahmins upon rising in the morning. This 
verse, which is believed to secure wealth and victory, is printed in texts such as the 
Bhaktimargadip (edited by G.N. Dandekar, Mumbai: Majestic Book Stall, 1978 
{third edition]}): 2: 
vainyam prthum haihayam arjunam ca 
Sakuntaleyam bharatam nalam ca / 
rimam ca yo vai smarati prabhite 
tasyarthalabho vijayas ca haste // 
Actually, the verse lists only the names of five kings: Prthu, the son of King Vena 
(also spelled Vena); Arjuna (Kartavirya) of the Hathaya family; Bharata, the son of 
Sakuntala; Nala and Rama. In the yantra, the names are clearly interpreted as eight 
separate names. The individual who first assigned the names to the yantra did not 
realize that three of the epithets (vainya, haihaya and Sakuntaleya) are adjectives that 
modify three of the names (Prthu, Arjuna and Bharata). 
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Airavata (114), Pundarika (115), Vamana (116), Kumuda (117), 
Ajfjana (118), Puspadanta (119), Sarvabhauma (120) and Supratika 
(121). In the gates of the square outside the lotuses, the eight 
directional guardians (122-129) appear for the second time in the 
yantra. Four additional deities, who represent forms of Siva, are 
invoked into the intermediate directions: Viriipaksa (130) (south- 
east), ViSvartipa (131) (south-west), Pasupati (132) (north-west) and 
Urdhvalinga (133) (north-east). The eight great serpents outside the 
square are: Sesa (134), Taksaka (135), Ananta (136), Vasuki (137), 
Sankhapala (138), Mahapadma (139), Kambala (140) and Karkotaka 
(141). They appear here for the second time with variants for some 
of their names. 

This yantra features a lotus design with five rings of petals, 
surrounded by a square with three nested lines. Among the deities 
invoked are special groups associated with Rudra/Siva, In addition, 
common groups of deities who are also assigned to other yantras 
appear. These are the mother goddesses, the Bhairavas, the eight 
great serpents, the directional guardians, their consorts and their 
attributes. The groups of directional guardians and great serpents 
appear twice in the yantra, each time in a different part of the yantra, 
which is not unusual. 

The second part of this paper introduces a structure quite different 
from the lotus designs described here. It deals with types of 
bhadramandalas, all of which share the square grid. 
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SrvaraRokyvaTaxa VisnuPARCAYATANA 
Vignu (2 Sorya (3) | Siva (2) Ganeéa (3) 
iva (1) Visnu (1) 
Devt (5) Ganeda (4) | Devt (5) Strya (4) 
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3. A mandala of the heavenly bodies 
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PART Il. BHADRAMANDALAS | 


1 Introduction 


Bhadramandalas are square-shaped mandalas that are divided into a 
grid of squares.’ Specific shapes are traced within the framework of 
these squares. In the course of the ritual, deities are invoked into 
different parts of these shapes. The mandalas are used mainly as 
supports (pitha) for vessels (kalasa). The vessels function as seats for 
icons of deities. The bhadramandalas are employed mainly in the 
concluding ceremonies of religious observances (vratodyapana). It is 
believed that a ritual performed without the support of a bhadra is 
fruitless, whereas a ritual employing such a support is thought to 
yield excellent results (Bhadramartanda, fol. 2a.5-6). The con- 
struction of the bhadramandalas is still alive in Maharastra and 
described in ritual handbooks of priests. In the following I will 
explore the different types and structures of these mandalas. My 
main textual source here is the 19th-century Bhadramartanda written 
by Harikrsna, a text which has not been analyzed previously. Most’ 
of the mandalas found in the printed edition of the Bhadramartanda 
have been reproduced in this book. 


‘In my paper entitled *Bhadramandalas in the Ritual Practice,” published in the 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Siidasiens in 1987, | discuss sarvatobhadras and 
several types of lingatobhadras, the deities invoked into them and the ritual 
employment of the bhadramandalas. The paper includes diagrams of mandalas and 
photographs of stages in their construction, together with translations of text 
passages and numerous references in the notes. This information has not been 
duplicated here. While the earlier paper refers only briefly to some modifications of 
these mandalas, such as the ramatobhadras, these modifications are described here in 
greater detail. Thus this essay complements my earlier paper. 

? The square grid is described in section 1.3.2 of the previous essay. 

* The printed edition does not illustrate all mandalas described in the text. 
Illustrations of mandalas 36, 38, 53-65 are missing. Moreover, some mandala 
drawings are incomplete (24-25, 39-40 and 50-51) and have therefore not becn 
reproduced in this book, 
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2 The Bhadramartanda and its Author 


The Bhadramartanda (BM) is, to my knowledge, the most compre- 
hensive compendium on bhadramandalas. The text describes as 
many as 76 bhadras, which are to be employed by the ‘followers of 
the Veda’ ( vaidika). 

The BM forms chapter (adhyaya) 17 of the sixth skandha of the 
Brhajjyotisarnava, written by the astrologer (jyotirvid) Harikrsna in 
1871 A.D. Harikrsna’s father was Venkatarama, an audicya Brahmin 
of Gujarat of the audicya-sahasra branch who resided in Aurangabad. 
Venkatarama belonged to the vajasaneya-sakha of the White Yajur- 
Veda and the gautama-gotra. , 

To date, only parts of the comprehensive Brhajjyotisarnava have 
been printed by the Venkatesvar Press (also known as Khemraj Sri- 
krsnadas). The printed parts of the text include the Batuka- 
bhairavopasana (Bombay 1909), the 124th adhyaya in the dharma- 
skandha of the work; the Cakravalisamgraha (Bombay 1900), inclu- 
ded in the sixth skandha; the Kridakausalya (Bombay 1901), the 20th 
adhyaya in the sixth skandha the Hanumadupasana (Bombay 1899), 
the 114th adhyaya of the upasanastabaka in the eighth skandha; and 
the Durgopasanakalpadruma (Bombay 1907), the 128th adhyaya in 
the eighth skandha. Harikrsna is also the author of the Karttika- 
masamahatmyatika and the Vaisakhamasamahatmyatika, 

Although Harikrsna’s compilation is recent, descriptions of most 
of the mandalas included in the BM can be traced back to older 
Sources, such as the vratakhanda of Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani 
(ca. 1260-1270 A.D.), the manoharakanda of the Anandaramayana 
(AR) and to several other texts on vratas and dharma.“ Among these 
texts, the AR‘ is the most important source for the BM. Bulcke 1962: 
73 assigns this text to ca. 1500 A.D. According to Raghavan (+) 
1998: 121, the AR was most likely produced during the Maratha rule 


* Harikrsna names the following texts as his sources: the <Ananda->Ramiayana: 
the Vrataraja; the Santisira; the Tatty asagara-Samhita; ‘the Paitcaratra;’ Hemadri<'s 
vratakhanda in his Caturvargacintamani>; ‘the Purinas,’ especially ‘the Skanda’ and 
‘the Lainga;’ the Mandalasamgraha; ‘the Tantras,’ especially the Rudrayimala; the 
Rudrapaddhati, a text that may be identical with the Maharudrapaddhati, or the 
Rudranusthanapaddhati (Aufrecht !; 530), which was authored by Nardyanabhatta, 
Son of Ramesvarabhatta; and the *Kaumudi,’ which may be identical with the 
Vratodyipanakaumudi, 

For a summary of the narrative contents of the AR, sec Raghavan (fT) 1998: 
72-124 
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in South India, between the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
centuries. This later date is more likely. Several of the mandalas 
Harikrsna describes are detailed in contemporary ritual handbooks of 
priests in Maharastra, and are currently employed in rituals. 


3 The Structure of the Bhadramartanda and its Mandalas 


The BM has been out of print for a long time and it is difficult to 
obtain copies. The work, comprising 36 printed folios, is written in 
verse with occasional brief prose explanations. Most verses consist 
of quotations from other texts. The work begins with a general 
section that provides definitions and explanations (paribhasa), and 
then proceeds with technical instructions for drawing the mandalas. 
The 76 bhadras described in the text are divided into the following 
main categories: 


1) sarvatobhadras 

2) lingatobhadras for Siva, including bhadras for Gauri 
3) bhadras for Rama 

4) the paricabhadra 

5) bhadras for Sirya 

6) the bhadra for Ganapati/Ganesa 

7) the cakraravindamandala 

8) the svastikamandala. 


A complete list of mandalas described in the BM is found in the 
appendix at the end of this paper. 

Sarvatobhadra means ‘auspicious from all sides’” and most likely 
refers to the symmetry of the mandala design.’ The name has been 


* Dakshinaranjan Shastri 1940: 171 translates the name as ‘beautiful in every 
aspect,’ Brunner, p. 167 as ‘thoroughly auspicious’ and Rastelli, p. 124 as 
‘auspicious in every way.’ 

” Sarvatobhadra is also the name of a bandha composition in literature, in which 
verse quarters can be read in all four directions, forwards, backwards, horizontally 
and vertically. As Lienhard demonstrates, names of bandhas can be traced back to 
certain army formations (vyiha). A sarvatobhadravytha can attack an enemy from 
all sides (Lienhard 1997: 346, 350, 351). For a drawing of a sarvatobhadra stanza, 
sec Lienhard 1997: 353. The term sarvatobhadra is used in architecture to denote a 
house with a veranda all around (Brhat-Samhita 53.31) and a type of temple (Brhat- 
Samhita 56.18, 56. 27). In town-planning the term refers to an oblong or square- 
shaped town. For a sarvatobhadra town plan, see Lienhard 1997; 358. 
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used by different texts to designate distinct types of mandalas. For 
example, the variations of this mandala in the BM differ from 
descriptions in some other texts,’ for example, the sarvatobhadra 
according to the third chapter of the Saradatilaka, which Brunner 
reconstructs in her contribution. The sarvatobhadra, of which four 
types are explained in the BM (Illustrations I-4), is the most versa- 
tile of all the bhadras in application. It can be employed in all the 
religious observances (vrata), regardless of whether the principal 
deity is Visnu, Siva or another deity. But it is believed to be 
particularly well suited for Vaisnava rites. One type of sarvatobhadra 
described in the BM (Illustration 3) is an eight-petalled (astadala) 
lotus, which functions as a substitute for a bhadramandala, 

The terms Jinigatobhadra, ramatobhadra and so forth are derived 
analogically from the term sarvatobhadra. The term lingato<bhadra>, 
*<auspicious> because of a Jifga/lingas,’ is used synonymously with 
lingasamudbhava, ‘<auspicious(ness)> arisen from a lingallingas.” 

The Jingatobhadras described in the main section of the BM fall 
into many subcategories. The subcategories are named according to 
the number of phallic symbols of Siva (Jinga) they depict, ranging 
from one to 1,008. In addition to their number, the arrangement of 
the Jingas within the mandalas is significant, as is the number of lines 
drawn while constructing the mandalas. As one would expect, the 
lingatobhadras are employed in vratas connected with deities of the 
Saiva tradition. Three liigatobhadras that are named gauritilaka * 
(Illustrations 5—7) are prescribed for vratas connected with Siva’s 


* For other types of sarvatobhadra, see the references in Bahnemann 1987; 43, 
note 2 and, in addition, the colour diagram in Banerji 1978: 176+ and the line 
drawing in VV, Dwived/J. Pandey/S.S. Bahulkar (Bharatiya Tantrasastra, Sarath, 
Varanasi: Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 1995): 682, A sarvatobhadra is 
included in the sketchbook of the painter Vishnu Bahadur Chitrakar of Bhaktapur, 
Nepal, which is reproduced in Vergati 1982: 56. Gaeffke 1987: 154 states that the 
sarvatobhadra is identical with the navapadmamandala; these mandalas, however, 
usually differ considerably in structure. For a sketch of a navapadmamandala recon- 
structed according to the description in the Jayakhya-Samhita of the Paiicaritra, see 
Apte 1973: 514+, illustrated Figure |. His sketch is based on a colour print prefixed 
to the foreword of only the first edition of the Jayikhya-Samhita (1931); see also 
Colour Plate 15. The navapadmamandala is also described in the Laksmi-Tantra, A 
colour diagram is appended to Gupta's translation of the Laksmi-Tantra (= Diagram 
Hl), which is reproduced in black and white in Khanna 1979: 92. The Tantrasad- 
bhava (see Térzsdk, p. 205, note 95) apparently refers to a type of Scimandala as 
Sarvatobhadra( ka). 

* For drawings of two different gauritilakamandalas cach with four lingas and 
five lotuses, see SP3, Plate XV and also P. 696; see also Sabarathinam 1995: 62. 
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consort Gauri, also referred to as Sakti. Combinations of the sarvato- 
bhadra and the lingatobhadra are frequently termed harihara(atma- 
ka)lingatobhadras, ‘lingatobhadras (consisting) of Hari and Hara’ 
(for example, Illustrations 19-21). The sarvatobhadra, which usually 
appears in the centre of these mandalas, represents Hari/Visnu, while 
the /ingatobhadra on the outside represents Hara/Siva. The harihara- 
lingatobhadras can be employed in both Vaisnava and in Saiva rites. 
Lingatobhadras are also combined with the auspicious svastika 
symbol. Five additional lingatobhadras, which are used on special 
occasions, such as festivals, and in rites performed for the attainment 
of specific goals, are described separately in the final section of the 
BM. The total number of lingatobhadras described in the text is 41. 
The 25 bhadras for Rama, called ramatobhadras, ‘auspicious 
because of <the ‘seal’ of > Rama,’ are employed in mtuals for Rama 
and Visnu. They are mandalas inscribed with one or several ‘seals’ 
(mudra). ‘The seal’ is defined as the words raja rama (‘King Rama’) 
(see Table, Figure 9), or, in reverse order, rama raja. The bhadras for 
Rama may also be inscribed with the name (naman) rama rama. In 
such cases, they are classified as ramanamatobhadras (cf. AR, mano- 
harakanda 4.49-45). Alternatively, they can be inscribed with the 
names rama rama, in which rama refers to Rama’s wife. Some 
bhadras are inscribed with the seal raja rama together with lingas- 
These bhadras are termed ramalingatobhadras (see Colour Plates 
6-7)."" Various bhadras for Rama, such as ramatobhadras and rama- 
lingatobhadras, many of which contain a sarvatobhadra in their 
centre, are elaborately described in sargas 4 and 5 of the manohara- 
kanda of the AR. Combining a ramamudra and a Sivalinga in the 
same mandala poses no doctrinal problems. Rama is said to have 
worshipped Siva and established Jirigas (cf. AR, sarakanda 10.124), 
which are often called ramalingas in Maharastra and Karnataka. 
Siva, on the other hand, is said to utter a ramamantra called 
tarakamantra for the benefit of those who pass away in Varanasi. 
AR, rajyakanda 18.19 refers to a stone inscribed with the ramamudra 
in Ramanathapura, a site close to RameSvara. According to legends, 
the stones used to build the bridge to Lanka were inscribed with the 


” Of these two paintings, which come from private collections, the pattern of the 
first bhadra cannot be identified in the BM. The second bhadra bears the inscription 
caturmudraramalingatobhadra and corresponds to Illustration 42 from the BM. It 
features four rimamudras, eight Mngas and a sarvatobhadra in the centre 
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ramamantra or with Rama’s name. In the AR the power of the 
ramamudra is eulogized repeatedly. When a mandala that combines 
ramamudras and Sivaliigas is employed for the worship of Rama, the 
ramamudra becomes the object of worship and the /inga/Siva acts as 
the worshipper.'' But when the same mandala is used in a ritual 
worshipping Siva, the Jiiga becomes the object of worship, and the 
ramamudra, the worshipper. A ramatobhadra is employed in rites for 
Visnu, while a ramalitigatobhadra is suitable for either Visnu or Siva. 
A bhadra inscribed with the ‘seal’ rama rama is used for the 
goddess."* 

Two types of siiryabhadras (Illustrations 67-68) are described for 
use in vratas connected with the sun. Each one contains 12 images of 
the sun, 12 being the number that symbolizes the sun, since it 
corresponds to the 12 months of the year and the 12 zodiac signs. 
The two bhadras differ in the number of lines drawn and in the way 
the icons are placed. The bhadra (Colour Plate 10) from Rajasthan 
can be identified as the siryabhadra with 20 lines corresponding to 
Illustration 67 from the BM. 

The BM describes only one bhadra for Ganapati/Ganeéa (see 
Illustration 69). It is a bhadra with a total of five icons of Ganapati, 
four in the cardinal directions and one in the centre (see Colour Plate 
8). But we know from other texts that several other types of 
ganapatibhadras exist." One of these features 21 icons of Ganapati, 
21 being an important number in the worship of the deity (see Colour 
Plate 9). 


"Cf. AR, manoharakanda, 4.6 and 5.90cd-91ab. 

"Cf. AR, manoharakinda, 5.375; BM, fol. 3a.8-9. 

“ The mandala is reproduced from Ganeskos (edited by A. Gadgil, Pune: Sririm 
Book Agency, 1981): 477. The ganeSabhadra reproduced in the BM features four 
icons of GaneSa in the cardinal directions but no icon (only a lotus) in the centre. 
This ganesabhadra is reproduced in colour in S.D. Desikar (Ganapati, Tirvavaduturai 
Adinam, 1984 [second edition] [in Tamil]): 141+. 

“ For ganapatibhadras, see also Bihnemann 1987: 48-49, 59, 63. 
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Other mandalas in the BM include the cakraravinda," a lotus 
encircled by a wheel, and the svastikamandala," which features the 
auspicious svastika symbol inside a square. The svastika also appears 
in other mandalas, such as some /ingatobhadras in combination with 
lingas, lotuses or other symbols. It is an ancient auspicious symbol 
which Auer/Gutschow 1974: 22, 38 consider an abstract form of a 
mandala whose ‘arms’ establish the unity of the mandala's four 
parts. 


4 Constituent Parts of the Bhadras 


Bhadras are constructed by drawing a certain number of vertical and 
horizontal base lines (rekha) that form square grids. The squares are 
called pada or kostha (see Table, Figure 1). The mandala is made up 
of padas that are assembled to form different shapes. The sarvato- 
bhadra usually has the following parts (see Table, Figures 2-9): 


‘enclosure’ (paridhi) (Figure 2) 
well’ ( vapi) (Figure 3) 


* A more complex mandala of this type is the cakrabjamandala. The Pauskara- 
Samhita, which contains a description of the mandala in chapter 8, states in verse 
ab that multiple variants of this mandala exist. For a description of the cakrabja- 
mandala, see Padma-Samhita, caryapada, chapter 2. The mandala is discussed in 
volume |, Appendix 10: 53-54 of the edited text (with references to parallel texts) 
and in volume 2: 569-571; see also Colour Plate 14 in this book (reproduced from a 
plate inserted in the back of volume 1) and the sketch in volume 2: 568. Another 
variant of the mandala is reproduced in the appendix to Gupta’s translation of the 
Laksmi-Tantra (= Diagram IV); in the mandala reproduction the tips of the lotus 
petals are not oriented to the points of the compass. Gupta’s diagram is reprinted in 
black and white in Khanna 1979: 93. For a sketch of a somewhat different 
cakrabjamandala, see Rao 1988-1992, volume 5: 27. The cakrabjamandala is also 
known as bhadrakamandala (see Rastelli, p. 124, note 28) because it is similar to a 
type of sarvatobhadra, namely the sarvatobhadra reconstructed by Brunner. One 
mark of distinction between the cakrabjamandala and the sarvatobhadra is that a 
conch shell is drawn in each of the four corners of the cakrabjamandala. For a 
bhadrakamandala, see the line drawing printed in Naradiya-Samhita, p, 576. The 
same line drawing also appears in an article by R.P. Chaudhary (in V.V. Dwived/J. 
Pandey/S.S. Bahulkar: Bharatiya Tantrasastra, Sarnath, Varanasi: Central Institute of 
Higher Tibetan Studies, 1995): 682. For a sketch of a simpler bhadrakamandala, see 
Rao 1988-1992, volume 5: 20 

” For a different svastikamandala reconstructed from the Siddhantasaravali, see 
SP3, Plate XVI and p. 696; see further PausS2, appendix, p. X! and Rao 1988-1992, 
volume 5: 25 for different types of this mandala. 
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‘offset’ (bhadra)”’ (Figure 4) 

‘creeper’ (valli) (Figure 5) 

‘chain’ (Srikhala) (Figure 6) 

‘crescent moon’ (khandendu) (Figure 7). 


In the centre is usually a lotus with a pericarp (Karnika). 

In addition to these parts, the /ingatobhadras contain one or 
several phallic symbols (liga) of Siva (see Figure 8)."* The Jingas 
are also referred to as Rudra or Siva in the BM. The number of Jingas 
ranges from | to 1,008, Other constituent parts found in some 
liigatobhadras are a passage (vithi) for circumambulation, which 
surrounds a throne (p/tha), miniature creepers (/aghuvalli) and minia- 
ture chains (Jaghusrikhala).'” 

As noted before, a ramatobhadra may contain lifgas and/or a 
sarvatobhadra, but it mainly depicts the ‘seal’ of Rama (Table, 
Figure 9), usually the words raja rama. The ganesa- and siiryabhad- 
ras feature images of GaneSa and the sun. 

The parts of the mandala are usually one of five colours:” the 
enclosure is yellow; the well, white; the bhadra, red; the creeper, 
dark green/blue; the chain, black; and the crescent moon, white, On 
the outside, the mandala is enclosed by a square with three nested 
lines which are named after the three constituents (guna) of primary 
matter (prakrti) in the Samkhya system: sattva, rajas and tamas. 
These lines are coloured white, red and black in accordance with the 
symbolism of the gunas. The lotus in the centre of the mandalas 
often has a yellow pericarp and white petals, while the Jingas are 
black and the ramamudra is white. 

The BM recommends that one construct these mandalas from 
powders or grains. The grains include unbroken rice grains (aksata) 
(white), red lentils (red), chick-peas (yellow), black beans (dark) and 
moong gram (mudga) (Phaseolus mungo) (green) (BM, fol. 3a.1—2). 
The use of both coloured powders and grains in the construction of 


" In architectural terminology, bhadra designates an offset projection common to 
North Indian temple plans. 

" For additional constituent parts of the /iigatobhadras, see Bihnemann 1987: 
58 

" These parts are described and illustrated in BGhnemann 1987; 54-55. 

” The significance of the five colours in ancient Indian culture is elaborately 
discussed in Goudriaan 1978: 190ff. 
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the bhadras can be observed in contemporary ritual practice in India 
(see Colour Plate 11). * 


5 The Ritual Employment of the Mandalas 


In Maharastra, the bhadras are mainly employed in concluding ntes 
(udyapana) of religious observances (vrata), which frequently consist 
of a pija followed by the giving of a gift. This tradition has con- 
tinued until the present, The size of the mandalas can vary. In Maha- 
rastra, the bhadras are frequently prepared on a low square table used 
in worship (caurasga) and are comparatively small in size. After the 
mandala is constructed, the deities are invoked into areca nuts 
(piigiphala) that have been placed in parts of the mandala (see Colour 
Plate 12) and worshipped with such offerings as flowers. According 
to BM fol. 3b.1, the deities invoked into the ramatobhadras and the 
lingatobhadras are said to be the same as those in the sarvatobhadra, 
but other texts appear to differ.”' The group of deities invoked into 
the sarvatobhadra is a specific group led by Brahma (brahmadi- 
mandaladevata).” After the offerings, a vessel (kalasa) filled with 
water and auspicious objects is placed in the centre of the mandala; 
additional vessels may be placed in the four corners. A flat dish filled 
with unbroken rice grains is placed on top of the vessel, which 
becomes the throne of the principal deity of the vrata (see Colour 
Plate 13). 

In addition to being used in concluding rites of vratas, a bhadra 
can be employed as a seat for a deity in a paja ritual. The 
sarvatobhadra can be used in the rite of infusing life (pranapratistha) 
into a statue, in rites for the heavenly bodies (such as the graha- 
makha) and in rites of pacification (santi).” Vergati 1982: 57 reports 
that in Nepal the sarvatobhadra is covered with a piece of cloth on 
which a vessel (Kalasa) is placed. The mandala is used in the seven- 
day ritual recitation of the Bhagavata-Purana (bhagavata-saptaha) 
and in the nine-day ritual recitation (navaha) of the Ramayana and 
other texts for Rama. As noted above, the sarvatobhadra is employed 
for rites centring on Visnu, but it can also be used for any other 


“ For the deities invoked into several lingatobhadras, see Biihnemann 1987: 
58-59, 65-70, 

= Their names are listed in Bihnemann 1987, 63-65. 

“ For detailed references, sce Bihnemann 1987; 49-50 and 61. 
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deity. The Jingatobhadras are employed in Saiva rituals, and a 
subcategory of them, the gauritilakas, in rituals for Siva’s consort, 
Gauri. 

The tradition of constructing bhadramandalas is still alive in 
Maharastra and other parts of South Asia, including Nepal, although 
it is disappearing fast. The time-consuming construction, from the 
drawing of the lines with the help of threads to the filling of the 
squares with powders or grains of different colours, is now often 
obviated by the use of commercially produced charts, which can 
easily be called back into service.” Such coloured charts of one or 
more types of sarvatobhadra, lingatobhadra, grahamandala, ksetra- 
palamandala and matrkamandala are reportedly sold in shops in 
Varanasi for use by priests. The printing and distribution of such 
charts promotes the standardization of certain variations of these 
mandalas, just as the printing of a certain recension of a text does. 


6 Concluding Remarks 


It appears that the Smartas included the bhadramandalas in their 
ritual practices under the influence of mandala rituals performed by 
Tantric practitioners and mandala patterns described in Tantric texts. 
The Pajficaratra and the Tantras are referred to among the sources for 
the BM. One such source may have been the [ganaSivagurudeva- 
paddhati by IsanaSivagurudevamisra, an 1] th- or 12th-century Saiva 
manual of temple worship in four sections (pada), This text describes 
mandalas named bhadraka, sarvatobhadra, parvatikanta (asta- 
lingalatépadmavithiprakara), latalingodbhava_paticabrahmamandala- 
gauritilaka, svastikabjadvaya, svastikasarvatobhadra, _cakrabja,” 
mayacakra and tripuramandala.* Some of these names are also 
included in the BM. One can observe structural similarities between 
some bhadramandalas and the mandalas reconstructed by Apte in his 


* Brunner makes a similar observation regarding the mandala tradition in South 
India (Brunner, pp. 165-166, note 28). 

* These mandalas are described twice in the ]Sinasivagurudevapaddhati, in two 
very similar passages. The first description appears in sdmdnyapada 6.36-152 (= 
volume |, pp. 51, 10 — 62, 2), and the second one in kriyapada 8.31—123 (= volume 
3, pp. 77, 8 = 85, 6). The Ajita(-Agama) and the Tattvasagara(-Sambhita) are among 
Tsinasivagurudevamisra’s sources. 

™ The last two mandalas are only described in s#manyapada 6,132-152 (= 
volume |, pp, 60, 8 — 62, 2) 
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edition of the Pauskara-Samhita (Part 1). A detailed comparative 
study of mandalas described in the Agama texts has not been 
undertaken, but would be a prerequisite for tracing the development 
of the bhadramandalas. 


7 Appendix: List of Mandalas Described in the BM 


Because the BM appears to be the most comprehensive text on 
bhadras, a complete list of mandalas described in it is provided here, 


0 General explanations (paribhasa) (fols. 1a.1—3b.3) 

1 Sarvatobhadras (fols. 3b.3-10a.9) 

1.1 Type 1 (fols. 3b.3-4b.6) (Illustration 1) 

1.2 Type 2 and list of deities invoked into the mandala with their 
respective mantras (fols. 4b.6—8b. 12) (Illustration 2) 

1.3 Type 3: The astadalamandala as a substitute for the sarvato- 
bhadra and the deities invoked into it (fols. 8b.12—10a.2) (Illustra- 
tion 3) 

1.4 Type 4 (fol. 10a.2-9) (Illustration 4) 

2 Lingatobhadras (fols. 10a.9-24b.11) 

2.0 Deities invoked into the lingatobhadras and their mantras (fol. 
10a,10—10b.11) 

2.1 Gauritilakamandalas employed in vratas connected to goddesses 
(fols. 10b.11—11b.4) 

2.1.1 Ekalingatobhadra /aghugauritilaka (fols. 10b.11—11a.3) (IMlus- 
tration 5) 

2.1.2 Caturlingatobhadra brhadgauritilaka (fol. 11a.3-9) (Illustration 
6) 

2.1.3 Gauritilaka (fol. 1 1a.9-11b.4) (Illustration 7) 

2.2 Caturlingatobhadras (fols. 11b.4—12a.7) 

2.2.1 Type | (fol. 11b.4—10) (Illustration 8) 

2.2.2 Type 2 (fol. 11b.10-14) (Illustration 9) 

2.2.3 Type 3 (fols. 1 1b, 14-12a.4) (Illustration 10) 

2.2.4 Type 4 (fol. 12a.5—7) (Illustration 11) 

2.3 Astalingatobhadras (fols. 12a.8—13a.5) 

2.3.1 Type | (fol. 12a.8-12b.4) (Illustration 12) 

2.3.2 Type 2 (fols. 12b.4—13a.2) (Illustration 13) 

2.3.3 Two minor variations (fol. 13a.2-5) 

2.4 DvadaSalingatobhadras (fols. 13a.5—18a.11) 
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2.4.1 Type 1 with a list of the names of deities invoked into the man- 
dala (fols. 13a.5—15a.3) (Illustration 14) 

2.4.2 Type 2 (fol. 15a.3—13) (Illustration 15) 

2.4.3 Type 3 (fol. 15a.13—15b.6) (Illustration 16) 

2.4.4 Type 4 (hariharatmakadvadaSalingatobhadra) (fols. 15b.6- 
16a.3) (Illustration 17) 

2.4.5 Type 5 (fol. 16a.3—10) (Illustration 18) 

2.4.6 Type 6 (hariharatmakadvadaSsalingatobhadra) (fol.16a.10— 
16b.2) (Illustration 19)”’ 

2.4.7 Type 7 (hartharatmakadvadaSalingatobhadra) (fol. 16b.2—10) 
(Illustration 20) 

2.4.8 Type 8 (hariharatmaka/{harthara]dvadasalingatobhadra) (fols. 
16b.10—17a.6) (Illustration 21) 

2.4.9 Type 9 (Jatalingatobhadra)"* (fol. 17a,6—12) (Illustration 22) 

2.4.10 Type 10 (Jingasvastikabhadra) | (fol. 17a.12—17b.5) (Illus- 
tration 23) 

2.4.11 Type 11 (Jingasvastikabhadra) 2 (fols. 17b.5—18a.4) 

2.4.12 Type 12 (navanabhapadmasvastikamandala) (fol. 18a.4—11) 

2.5 SodaSalingatobhadras (fols. 1 8a.11—19a.3)” 

2.5.1 Type | (fol. 18a.11—18b.10) (Illustration 26) 

2.5.2 Type 2 (sodaSalitigodbhavahariharamandala) (fols. 18b.10— 
19a.3) (Illustration 27) 

2.6 SaptadaSalingatobhadras (fol. 19a.3—19b.12) 

2.6.1 Type | (fol. 19a.3—13) (Illustration 28) 

2.6.2 Type 2 (fol. 19a.13—19b.3) (Illustration 29) 

2.6.3 Type 3 (fol. 19b.3—12) (Illustration 30) 

2.7 CaturvimSatiliigatobhadra (fols. 19b.12—20a.6) (Illustration 31) 

2.8 AstaviméSatilingatobhadra (fol. 20a.7—8) (Illustration 32) 

2.9 PaficavimSatilingatobhadras (fol. 20a.8—20b.13) 

2.9.1 Type 1 (fol. 20a.8—20b.3) (Illustration 33) 

2.9.2 Type 2 (fol. 20b.3—13) (Illustration 34) 

2.10 AstottaraSatalingatobhadras (fols. 20b.13-22a.6) 

2.10.1 Type 1 (fols. 20b.13-21b.10) (Illustration 35) 

2.10.2 Type 2 (fols. 21b.10-22a.6) 


* A variation of this mandala is reproduced in Mookerjee 1971: 54 (plate 32). 

* For a drawing of the /ata/iigodbhavamandala, see also Rao 1988-1992, volu- 
me 5: 23. 

* Vergati 1982: $8 reproduces a sodaSalingatobhadra from the sketchbook of the 
painter Vishnu Bahadur Chitrakar of Bhaktapur, Nepal. The bhadra differs from the 
two types explained in the BM and is erroneously labelled sarvatobhadra on p. 59. 
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2.11 EkavimSottaragatalingatobhadras (fols. 22a.6—23a.14) 

2.11.1 Type 1 (fols. 22a.6-23a.4) (Illustration 37) 

2.11.2 Type 2 (fol. 23a.5-14) 

2.12 Astottarasahasralingatobhadras (fols. 23a.14—24b.11) 

2.12.1 Type 1 (fols. 23a.14-24a.8) 

2.12.2 Type 2 (fol. 24a.8—24b.11) 

3 Ramabhadras (fols. 24b.1 1-32a.9) 

3.0 List of deities to be invoked (fols. 24b.11—26a,8) 

3,1 Ekamudraramatobhadra (fol. 26a.8—26b.7) (Illustration 41) 

3.2 Caturmudraramalingatobhadra (fol, 26b.7—10) (Illustration 42) 
(see also Colour Plate 7) 

3.3 Astamudraramatobhadras (fols. 26b.10-27a.7) 

3.3.1 Type | (fols. 26b.10-27a.4) (Illustration 43) 

3.3.2 Type 2 (astamudraramalingatobhadra) (fol. 27a.4—7) (Illustra- 
tion 44) 

3.4 Navamudraramatobhadra (fol. 27a.7—10) (Illustration 45) 

3.5 DvadasSamudraramalingatobhadra (fol. 27a.10-27b.8) (Illus- 
tration 46) 

3.6 Trayodasamudraramatobhadra (fol. 27b.8-10) (Ilustration 47) 

3.7 Laghusodasaramamudraramalingatobhadra (fols. 27b.10-28a.7) 
(Illustration 48) 

3.8 Sodasamudraramatobhadra and sodasamudraramalingatobhadra 
(fol. 28a.7—10) (Illustration 49) 

3.9 CaturvimSatimudraramatobhadra (fol. 28a.11—13) 

3.10 Paicavimsatimudraramalingatobhadra (fol. 28a. 14-28b.1) 

3.11 Astottarasataramalingatobhadra (fol. 28b.2-9) (Illustration 52) 

3.12 Sataramalingatobhadra (fol. 28b.9—1 1) (Illustration 53) 

3.13 Satamudraramatobhadra (fol. 28b.11—13) 

3.14 Astottarasataramatobhadra (fols. 28b.13-29a.3) 

3.15 Astottaragataramalingatobhadras (differing from 3.1 1) (fol. 
29a.3-29b.10) 

3.15.1 General description (fol, 29a.3—-14) 

3.15.2 Variation | (fol. 29a.14—29b.5) 

3.15.3 Variation 2 (fol. 29b.5—10) 

3.16 Astottarasahasraramanamatobhadra (fols. 29b.10-30a.12) 

3.17 Harihararamalingatobhadra (fol. 30a.12-30b.6) 

3.18 Astottarasahasraramatobhadra (fol. 30b.6—14) 

3.19 Astottarasahasraramalingatobhadra (fols. 30b.14-31a.11) 

3.20 (Astottara)sahasraramatobhadra (fol. 31a.11—12) 
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3.21 AstottaraSataramatobhadras (fols. 31a.12—32a.8) 

3.21.1 Type 1 (fols. 31a.12-32a.2) 

3.21.2 Type 2 (fol. 32a.2-8) 

4 Paiicabhadra (fol. 32a.9—13) (Illustration 66) 

5 Siiryabhadras (fol. 32a.13-32b.12) 

5.1 Type | (fol. 32a.13-—32b.6) (Illustration 67) (see also Colour 
Plate 10) 

5.2 Type 2 (fol. 32b.6—12) (Illustration 68) 

6 Ganapatibhadra vighnamarda (fols. 32b,12—33a.3) (Illustration 69) 

7 Cakraravindamandala (fols. 33a.3-34a.1) (Illustration 70) 

8 Svastikamandala (fol. 34a.1—34a.5) (Illustration 71) 

9 Lingatobhadras for special occasions and for the attainment of 
specific objectives (fols. 34a.5—35b.9) 

9.1 Trayodasalingasamudbhavamandala (fol. 34a.5—10) (Illustration 
72) 

eS CaturdaSalingatobhadra (fol. 34a. 10—34b.6) (Illustration 73) 

9.3 VimSatilingatobhadra (fols. 34b.6—35a.1) (Illustration 74) 

9.4 CatvarimSallingatobhadra (fol. 35a.1—10) (Illustration 75) 

9.5 Sastilingatobhadra (fol. 35a.10—35b.9) (Illustration 76) 

0 Colophon (fols, 35b.9—36a.3) 
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o Figure |. Basic square unit (pada, kostha) 


Figure 2. ‘Enclosure’ (paridhi) 


EBLE Figure 3. ‘Well’ (xpi) 
_--=--—0 Figure 4. ‘Offset’ (bhadra) 


Figure 5. *Creeper’ (vail?) 


Figure 6, *Chain’ (srrikhala) 


Hy Figure 7. ‘Crescent moon’ (khandendu) 
Figure 8. Phallic symbol (liga) of Siva 


Figure 9. Ramamudra nija rama 


Table: Constituent Parts of the Bhadras 
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MANDALAS AND YANTRAS IN THE PANCARATRA 
TRADITION’ 


Marion Rastelli 


This paper deals with the preparation and use of mandalas and 
yantras in the Paficaratra tradition. The sources for this investigation 
are the Pafcaratra Samhitas as far as they have been edited and were 
available to me. 

Both mandalas and yantras are diagram-like, often symmetric 
drawings that are invested with mantras. A mandala, also called pura, 
yaga, and cakra,' is usually prepared by means of applying powder 
upon an immobile place, It serves as a place of worship. The deity is 
made present in the mandala by imposing mantras that represent him 
and his aspects upon it, and he can then be ritually worshipped there. 

A yantra is usually drawn upon a mobile material and can thus be 
carried around. Mantras are written on it, and the drawing and the 
mantras form an integrated whole that represents the deity or one of 
his aspects. Yantras are often used as amulets, which protect their 
wearers and help them to the fulfilment of their wishes, 


The Construction of Mandalas 


Before drawing a mandala, the practitioner must determine a suitable 
place and prepare it. The Pauskara-Samhita, which is to a great part 


* Lam grateful to Cynthia Peck-Kubaczek for reading the English manuscript and 
suggesting various corrections, ’ 

For the usage of the term pura for mandalas, cf. Rastelli 2000b; 375, note 57. 
The term yaga is used mainly in the Pauskara-Samhita, see, ¢.g., PausSy 2.8c, 4.13d, 
14d, 96a, 5.5a. If not indicated otherwise, | use the Pauskara-Samhita’s edition from 
1934, as the new edition from 1991 contains only the first 26 adhyavas. The usage of 
cakra in the sense of mandala is rare (examples are Parama-Sambita 7.68b, 8.7c, 8c, 
Paramesvara-Samhité 17.499a, 5014). In the context of mandalas, cakra more often 
designates a circle that forms a part of a mandala (Jayakhya-Samhita 30.Slc, 
Parama-Samhitd 6.23b, Pidma-Samhita, carydpdda 25.134a). 
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devoted to mandala construction,’ provides very elaborate instruc- 
tions on how this should be done. Places that are suitable for the 
construction of a mandala are a mountaintop, a cave at the 
mountaintop, a pleasant forest abounding with trees and herbs, a 
lovely grove, a lotus-lake, a riverbank, a confluence of two rivers, a 
ford (tirtha), a temple (devatayatana), a meeting place (gostha), and a 
hermitage of Brahmins that is free from evil beings, thieves, 
diseases, and dangers.’ In general, these places are considered 
sacred, and similar lists are also given for places that are suitable for 
worship of the deity’s descents (avatara).‘ 

It is important that the chosen place is without any faults as 
otherwise worship performed there would not bring the desired 
results.* Free from any faults means, according to the Pauskara- 
Samhita, that the place should be provided with auspicious trees, 
fruits, flowers, soft young grass, tender herbs, and various species of 
lotuses. It should be pleasant to the touch and be supplied with 
cooling water, fragrances, and good flavours. It should not be saline, 
burnt by fire, a meteor or sunrays, or vile-smelling. The place should 
bestow ease, peace, and delight like the sight of one’s beloved. It 
should be inhabited by beautiful birds, cows, deer, tigers, elephants, 
and human beings, and should be free of evil creatures. East of the 
place there should be a lake, west of it a forest of mango trees, north 
of it a large thicket and south of it a mountain. Moreover, in the 
north or north-east of it there should be a well or a water tank. The 
soil should be even and inclined to the north-east, of a single colour 
and free of serpents and similar creatures, In the summer it should be 
as cool as the moon, in the winter, hot, and in the rainy season, 
without moisture." 


* Mandala construction has been given the same attention in the Pauskara- 
Samhitd as temple construction has been given in the later Padma-Samhita. 

*PausS] 2.4-7b. For necessary emendations in this passage, see Rastelli 2000a: 
120, note 75. 

“Cf. PausSy 34.1-2 and 36.238-239c. For translations of the three passages of 
the Pauskara-Samhita mentioned here and in note 3, see Rastelli 2000a: 120f. 

“Cf, PausS 1 2.10cd: “However, a faulty soil may produce many obstacles.” (3 
iu dosavati biimir vighnan utpadayed bahiin //) and 2.26: “Therefore. a different 
{soil with the] opposite [qualities] always bestows undesired results. [It] should be 
refused from afar since it inhibits success.” (ato ‘aya viparita ca sinistaphalada sada 
/ diratah parihartavya siddhihanikari yatah //) 

“PausS} 2.7c-20b and 24ab. PausS | 2.20b rasdnva: ‘rasa ya. Apte's emendation 
rasdnvita is not possible on account of the metre, 
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As described, this place is certainly an ideal and found only rareiy 
if at all. Other Samhitas, being more realistic, make less heavy 
_ demands on the place for a mandala and only prescribe that it should 
be pleasant, even, oriented toward the north-east, and free from 
thorns and other faults.’ Even the Pauskara-Samhita concedes that if 
one cannot find a place with all the described qualities, one can also 
make do with an ordinary one." 

Before the construction of the mandala, the soil is tested and 
prepared just as before the construction of a building.’ The Pauskara- 
Samhita describes several methods for testing the suitability of the 
soil (bhiipariksa), One of these methods is digging a hole and filling 
it again with the earth taken out of it. The best result is if the earth 
overfills the hole. It is acceptable if the ground is even after filling 
the hole, but if the hole cannot be filled with the earth again, the 
place should be avoided."” Another method is to sow a seed. The soil 
is most suitable if it shoots forth within three days, a medium result 
is if it shoots forth within five days, the worst if it shoots forth within 
seven days." 

The place is to be worshipped with mantras and oblations and, on 
an auspicious day, ritually acquired. For this ritual acquisition, one 
must first distribute bali offerings for the cruel beings who are 
present there in all quarters, and ask them to go away.” Then one 
digs the ground to the water limit and fills it again. After that one 
grows grass, rice, and shoots of trees. Then one puts a herd of cattle 
out to pasture for three days. After the three days, the ground is 
ploughed and filled with burnt bricks. Upon them one scatters gold 
dust, silver dust, and jewel dust, fragrant flowers, grain, rice, fruits 


’ E.g., Jayakhya-Samhita 23.69cd, Visnu-Samhita 9.2. 

*PausS} 2.27. 

* Cf. PausS} 2.7c-8: “At the beginning, he should test if the soil there, which [he 
has} examined well, is endowed with favourable signs for the sake of a house of 
gods, for the sake of a village for Brahmins, etc., for the sake of worshipping yagas 
(i.e., mandalas), for the sake of a house of a householder.” (tatra bhimim 
pariksyadau laksanadhyam sulaksitam // 7 devanim dalayartham tu gramartham 
brahmanadisu / yajanartham tu yaganam grhartham grhamedhinim // 8) 

" This procedure is meant to test whether the land is very loose or sandy; ef. 
Acharya 1946; 384. 

" PausS} 2.21¢-23. Padma-Samhita, kriyapada 1.32-36 gives the same methods 
for testing the soil before constructing a temple; cf. also Acharya 1946: 383-385, 

® PausS} 2.30-34c, Cf. Padma-Samhita, kriyapada 1.40-49a for this rite before 
the construction of a temple 
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and other substances." The ground is made even, sprinkled with 
water, rammed by means of pestles, besmeared with clay, cow-dung, 
and water and swept with the hand or a cloth."* 

The mandala is to be constructed in a pavilion (mandapa) that is 
adorned with canopies, banners, etc,’* In the centre of the mandapa, a 
platform (vedi) is made of wood and clay and besmeared with the 
five products of the cow (milk, sour milk, butter, and the liquid and 
solid excreta) or with cow-dung and water.'° On the platform, one 
first draws the x-axis, then the y-axis, the diagonal lines, and the 
boundary lines in order to obtain a square. This square is divided into 
several other squares in which the various elements of the mandala 
are drawn." The preliminary grid is made by means of threads that 
are besmeared with a substance and thus leave lines on the floor 
when laid on it." The mandala is drawn by means of strewn powder 
(rajas). First the lines are drawn, and then the pattern is filled with 
powders in various colours."” 

While strewing the powder, one must be very careful to apply it 
evenly. The Visnu-Samhita describes in detail how the mandala 
should be drawn and which mistakes are to be avoided: “Many faults 
{arise] through protuberances, [lines that are] crooked, [too] thin, and 
{too} thick, cavities, elevations, irregularities, and holes. In no case 
[should] the lines [be] interrupted. If there are protuberances, etc., on 


" PausS | 2.34d-39. The text is corrupt and thus not always intelligible. 

“PausS 1 2.42c-44. For similar rites before the construction of a temple, cf., &.g., 
Padma-Samhiti, krivapdda 3. 1-37. 

Cf. Jayakhya-Samhita 13.14, PausS; 4.21ff., Laksmi-Tantra 37.3d, 55.10a, 
Visnu-Samhita 9.3—5b, Aniruddha-Samhita 7.3ab. 

 Jayakhya-Samhita 13.15e-16, Padma-Samhita, carydpada 7.2-7b, Visnu- 
Samhitd 9.5b, ViSvamitra-Samhita 15.2-6a. For the vedi as support of the mandala, 
see also Jayakhya-Samhita 18.36a, Ivara-Samhita 11.133c, 18.171c, Aniruddha- 
Samhita 7.3¢ and 8a. 

" Jayakhya-Samhita 13.17-24, Laksmi-Tantra 37.4ce-13b, I§vara-Samhita 
11.135¢-140, For an example of a preliminary grid, cf. the diagrams in Gupta’s 
translation of the Laksmi-Tantra, pp, 228 and 230. 

“Cf, Pidma-Samhita, carydpada 7.9¢: candanardrani siitrani, “threads moistened 
with sandalwood.” Not all Samhitas mention the substance for besmearing the 
threads explicitly, Jayakhya-Samhita 13.16c gives only: “having first besmeared the 
thread” (upalipyagratas sitram) and Laksmi-Tantra 37.5a mentions a “very white 
thread” ( susitam siitram), which probably means a thread besmeared with a white 
substance. For the manner of drawing lines and circles by means of threads, cf. also 
Brunner 1986: 26 (cf. Brunner, p. 170) and Apte 1973: 503f. or Apte 1987: 130f. 

" Jayakhya-Samhita 13.25—40, Laksmi-Tantra 37.13c-19, Igvara-Samhita 
11.141-161b, According to the Parama-Samhitd, the mandala used in the samaya- 
diksa can also be drawn with paint ( varnaka) (Parama-Samhita 8.7¢-8b). 
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account of carelessness when the mandala is drawn by disciples, then 
the competent teacher” [should be] alert. He should have [the 
disciples] position the lovely pericarp, the filaments and the other 
[parts of the mandala’s lotus] by applying [the powder] only once 
and not by moving [it] to and fro.” In addition, the various 
constituent parts of the mandala should be applied in varying 
thicknesses: “He should make the pericarp and the lines of the leaves 
around [it] elevated. The elevated lines are threefold, namely, equal 
to the little finger, to the middle finger, and to the thumb. The 
diminution of the [lines] with regard to the highest, the middle, and 
the lowest [elevation] should be modified in the order beginning with 
the lotus.” 

The powders used for drawing the mandala are made of various 
materials such as herbs, jewels, stones, leaves, fruits, seeds, fragrant 
substances, wood, metals, and minerals.” The Naradiya-Samhita and 
the Bhargava-Tantra state in detail which materials should be used 
for which colours: ground rice or sandalwood powder for white, 
safflower for red, pure turmeric or turmeric mixed with a bit of white 
substance for yellow, burnt rice or sacrificial charcoal for black, and 
green leaves for green (Sydma).* Apart from powder, materials such 
as whole seeds (mustard seeds, sesame seeds, grain) or flowers can 
also be used.” Flowers are especially used for mandalas employed 
during initiation (diksa) or a festival (utsava).”* 


* Drawing mandalas is primarily a task of the teacher (guru dcarya), who 
belongs to the highest level of initiation (cf. Rastelli 1999: 153-158); cf. Jayakhya- 
Samhita 17.56ab, Satvata-Samhita 21.49, and Ahirbudhnya-Samhitd 20.6c, 

*| Visnu-Samhita 9.39-41: 

granthivaktrakrsasthilanimnonnatavimisranaih/ 

chidrai§ ca bahavo dosd rekhacchedo na sarvatha // 39 
pramadad yatra sisyanam mandalasya tu Jekhane/ 
granthyadi syad atandri tu samaye kusalo guruh // 40 
karnikakesaradini [alitani prayojayet / 
sakrdarpanamatrena na punah parivartanaih // 41 
” Visnu-Samhita 9.42-43b: 
karnikam ucchritim kuryat patrarekhas ca sarvatah | 
kanisthamadhyamangusthamita rekhas tridhocchritdh// 42 
mukhye madhye ‘dhame ‘bjadikramad Ghyas ca tatksayah / 
This means that the mandala’s centre is the most clevated and its edge the lowest. 

” Parama-Samhita 7.61, Visnu-Samhita 9.37. 

“ Naradiya-Samhita 8.59c-61b, Bhargava-Tantra 13,17-18. 

* Siitvata-Samhita 17.50c-51). 

» For flowers used for mandalas employed during the initiation, cf. Sanatkumara- 
Samhita, indraritra 9.87c-88¢, rsiritra S.1—-17, Niradiya-Samhita 10.6b; for flowers 
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There are many different forms of mandalas. The Pauskara- 
Samhita, for example, gives a great choice of varying mandalas.” 
The mandala that is most often mentioned in the Paficaratra texts is 
the cakrabjamandala, also called bhadrakamandala.™ The centre of 
this mandala consists of a combination of a wheel (cakra) and a lotus 
(abja) that is then surrounded by three square enclosures with doors 
in the four quarters. The central combination of a wheel and a lotus 
is made up of five concentric circles. The innermost circle is the 
pericarp (karnika) of the lotus. In the second circle are the lotus’ 
filaments (Kesara), its petals (dala), and the hub (nabhi) of the wheel. 
In the third and the fourth circle are the spokes (ara) of the wheel, 
and the fifth circle is the felly of the wheel. In the two inner 
enclosures around the five circles, there are twelve lotuses each, one 
in each corner and on the left and right of the doors (dvara). Conch 
shells (Sankha) are drawn in each of the corners of the outermost 
enclosure.” 

The use of different mandalas in worship effects different results. 
Thus, the kind of mandala may be chosen according to the result one 
desires to achieve. The Pauskara-Samhita, for example, distinguishes 
the mandalas described in it as follows: “The first mandala is known 
as ‘auspicious in every way’ as it causes prosperity. The second 
{mandala] is called ‘liberating from sins’ as at the sight of it, the sin 
acquired in many births comes to an end. The third [mandala] is the 
‘good path’ snd shows the way of the dharma The fourth [mandala] 
is called dharma. On account of [its] worship, it bestows the dharma. 
The fifth [mandala] is the ‘womb of wealth’ [and] effects the 
increase of the bhaktas’ wealth, (...)””° 


used for mandalas employed during a festival, cf. ISvara-Samhita 11.389-390, 
Visnu-Samhita 20.66c—75b, Visvaksena-Samhita 26.167c-201. 

” See PausS} 5-19. 

* Sce the usage of the designation bhadraka for this mandala in Pidma-Samhita, 
caryapaida 7.38c, Naradiya-Samhita 8.53a and Vi$vamitra-Samhita 15.34d. 

™“ Padma-Samhita, caryapada 7.12b-38b, Naradiya-Samhita 8.2-53b, Visva- 
mitra-Samhita 15.6c~34b, Bhargava-Tantra 13.5-26b. PausS1 8 describes various 
kinds of cakrabjamandalas. For a drawing of the cakrabjamandala according to the 
younger Samhitas, see Colour Plate 14. Another example of a mandala often used is 
the navapadmamandala (see Colour Plate 15). 

™ PausS} 5.2-4: 

mandalam sarvatobhadram bhadrakrt prathamam smrtam / 

aghanirmocanam nama dvitiyam yasya darsanat // 2 

anckajanmopaittain tu kalmasam ksayam cti ca/ 

sadadhvam syat triiyam ca dharmamargapradarsanam // 3 
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Another reason to choose a particular mandala may be the kind of 
ritual that is to be performed, as some mandalas are considered 
particularly suitable to certain rituals: “When [the god] is sent to 
sleep (prasvape) one should prepare the best yaga (i.e., mandala) 
called svastika, 0 twice-born, when [he] is awakened, [the mandala] 
called ‘distinction’ or one of the design-complexes, at the festival, 
the cakrapanikaja (i.e., cakrabja) with one or more lotuses.”” 

Finally, the mandala differs according to the deity that is 
worshipped on it. This is relevant especially with regard to the ritual 
of the sadhaka who worships a particular mantra or deity in order to 
gain siddhis. The mandalas used here are specific to the mantras 
worshipped, and sometimes their shape even corresponds to the 
mantra that is worshipped in it. Thus, the mandala of the Sankha- 
mantra, for example, has the shape of the conch shell or the mandala 
of the gadamantra is surrounded by eight maces.” 


The Use of Mandalas 


A mandala serves as a place where the deity can be invited and then 
worshipped.” In addition to a mandala, there are several other places 
that can be employed for this purpose. Pots (kumbha, kalasa), statues 
(bimba, pratima), and fire (vahni, agni) are most often used, but also 
other places are possible such as the disk of the sun or a rosary 
(aksasiitra). Often the deity is worshipped in several places one 
after the other. In the daily ritual described in the Jayakhya-Samhita, 


ee 

dharmakhyam syac caturtham tu dharmam yacchati pajanat/ 

paiicamam vasugarbham tu bhaktanam vasuvrddhikrt // 4 
For different results stemming from the worship of different mandalas, see also 
Jayakhya-Samhita 13.44—47b and Padma-Samhita, caryapada 7.85c-89. 

4 paramesvara-Samhita |2.575-576b: 

prasvape svastikam nama kuryad yagavaram dvija/ 

prabodhe tu vivekakhyam vyuhesv ekatamam tu va (1 575 

ufsave hy ckapadmam va naikabjam cakrapankayam / 
For the svastikamandala, see PausS) 5.151b-177c, for the vivekamandala 5.107b- 
11 7c, for the ‘design-complexes* (vyiiha), PausS) 7 (the translation of vyiiha by 
‘design-complex’ follows Apte; cf. his translation of PausS2 7). 

® Jayakhya-Samhita 30.63 and 42ab. For the shapes of the various mantras’ 
mandalas, cf, Rastelli 2000b: 325 and 360-371. 

"E g., Jayakhya-Samhita 13.1, Parama-Samhitd 4.26. 

“ For the disk of the sun and a rosary as places for worship, see Parama-Sambita 
4.26c and Jayakhya-Sambita 13.4a. 
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for example, the deity is worshipped in a mandala, in a pot, and in 
the fire.”* 

In younger Samhitas, a hierarchy of suitable places for worship 
has been established, especially of the ‘four places’ (catuhsthana), as 
mandala, pot, fire, and statue are called.” Worship of the deity in a 
mandala is considered the best, then follow the pot, the fire, and 
finally the statue. On the other hand, mandala worship is necessary 
only on special occasions; in other cases one could be content with 
the deity’s worship in fire and a statue or only in a statue: “At an 
initiation, a festival, an ablution, the fruit festival,” the ‘raising of 
the damana [flowers],’”* the great flower festival, a special ‘festival 
of the purifying thread,’ the jayanti [festival],” at the time of the 
krttika festival,” at a lunar or solar eclipse, an equinox, a solstice, 
particularly on the twelfth day of a half-month, in all expiations, and 
at the spring festival one should perform the worship in a mandala. 
Otherwise, [the ritual] may cause faults. Worship [of the deity] in a 
mandala is the best one, worship in a statue the lowest. Worship [of 
the deity] in a pot, a mandala, a statue, and fire is the very best. 
Through the very best worship, all faults are destroyed, all sins of 
men are removed, [and] the king’s country is promoted. A ritual 
without worship in [all] four places may be fruitless. Therefore, with 
all [one’s] effort one should perform the worship in the four places. 
Four places are the best, three places medium, two places the lowest, 
the remaining single place mere appearance. A statue is taught as the 
single [place], a statue and fire are the two places, [these two] 
together with a pot are the three places, [all these and] a mandala are 
the four places." 
ee 

* Cf. Rastelli 1999; 271-322. 

* Cf. Padma-Samhita, caryapada 21.69. 

” CE Aniruddha-Samhita 22.9ed and 23.10c-26. 

* Cf. Aniruddha-Samhita 22,7ed and 23.1-10b. 

"Cf. Aniruddha-Samhita 22. 14ed and 25,5c-27. 

“Cf. Aniruddha-Samhita 22.16ed and 25,28-49. 

* Aniruddha-Samhita 6. 56c—64b: 

dik sfyim utsave caiva snapane ca phalotsave // 56 

damandropane caiva tatha puspamahotsave / 

pavitrotsave visese jayantyam ca tathaiva ca / 

krttikotsavakale tu grahane somasiryayoh // $7 

Visuve ciyane caiva dvadasyam tu visesatah / 

Priyasciltesu sarvesu vasantotsava eva ca // 58 


mandalaradhanam kuryad anyatha dosakrd bhavet / 
mandalaradhanam srestham jaghanyam bimbapijanam // $9 
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As in the other places that are suitable for the deity’s worship, the 
_ deity must be made present on the mandala. This is achieved by the 
“imposition (nyasa) of the mantras of the deity and of his various 
aspects such as his retinue, his weapons, and his ornaments. The 
deity’s main mantra is usually placed in the mandala’s centre and the 
mantras of his retinue, etc., around him. An example is the 
cakrabjamandala (cf. p. 124) described in Naradiya-Samhita 8.61c— 
73. Visnu is in the mandala’s centre, that is, the pericarp (Karnika) of 
a lotus. His consorts Sri and Pusti are on his right and left side, that 
is, south and north of him. Visnu’s twelve limbs (anga), viz., heart 
(hrdaya), head (Siras), tuft of hair (sikha), armour (Kavaca), weapon 
(astra), eye (drs), belly (udara), back (prstha), arms (bahu), thighs 
(Gru), knees (janu), and feet (pada), are on the petals of the lotus.” 
Visnu’s quiver (isudhi) and sword (asi) are south of the lotus, his 
bow (dhanu) and shield (khetaka) north of it. The garland of forest 
flowers ( vanama4ia) is east of the lotus, and Srivatsa (a curl of hair on 
Visnu’s breast) and kaustubha (a jewel on Visnu’s breast) are north 
and south of the garland of forest flowers, The conch shell (Sankha) 
is at the directional points. Garuda is at the eastern and western door, 
Visnu’s discus (cakra) at the southern door, his mace (gada) at the 
northern door. The eight guardians of the quarters (dikpala) are 
outside the mandala.” The 25 tattvas arising from the primary matter 


kumbhamandalabimbagnau piijanam cottamam bhavet/ 

uttamaradhanenaiva sarvadosaksayam gatam // 60 

sarvapapaharam pumsam rajarastravivardhanam / 

catuhsthanarcanahinam karma nisphalatam nayet /! 61 

tasmat sarvaprayatnena catuhsthanarcanam yajet / 

catuhsthanam uttamam ca tristhanam madhyamam bhavet // 62 

dvisthanam adhamam caiva ekam abhasakam param / 

ekam tu bimbakam proktam dvisthanam bimbapavakam // 63 

tristhanam kKumbhasamyuktam catuhsthanam tu mandalam / 
Cf. also I$vara-Samhita 13.88c-89: “With regard to the principal rule, one should 
worship the all-pervading one in a pot, a mandala, a statue, and fire. With regard to 
the secondary alternative rule, one should worship [the deity] in a pot, etc., with the 
exception of the mandala, or one should worship [him] in a statue and in fire,” 
(kumbhe ca mandale bimbe vahnau ca yajanam vibhoh // 88 mukhye kalpe prakur- 
vita hy anukalpe tu mandalam/ vind kumbhadisu yajed bimbavahnyos tu va yayet // 
89) Cf. also, with the same content, Paramesvara-Samhita 16.20c—22b. 

“Cf. Naradiya-Samhita 3.8c-I Ib. 

“ For their names, sec, ¢.g., Niradiya-Sambhiti 13.318-319. 
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(prakrti) are in the vithi.* Siva, Brahma, and Visnu are in the hub of 
the mandala’s wheel, the twelve lords of the months (masesa), Visnu, 
Madhusiidana, Trivikrama, Vamana, Sridhara, Hrsikega, Pad- 
manabha, Damodara, KeSava, Narayana, Madhava, and Govinda® on 
the spokes, the moon with its sixteen digits (kala) and its light and 
dark half between the spokes (?), the sun (saya) on each spoke at the 
edge as well as the twelve Adityas, viz., Dhatr, Aryaman, Vidhatr, 
Mitra, Varuna, Bhaga, Indra, Vivasvat, Savitr, Piisan, Tvastr, and 
Visnu.* 

Since the mandala is a place for the deity’s worship, it is used in 
many different rituals. According to the Jayakhya-Samhita,” the 
daily ritual (nityakarman) consists of preliminary rites such as the 
bath (snana), the purification of the elements (bhiitasuddhi), and the 
imposition of mantras (mantranyasa) upon one’s body, of the mental 
(manasayaga, antaryaga) and the external worship (bahyayaga), and 
of the fire ritual (agnikarya). 

Mental worship is composed of the same parts as the ensuing 
physical worship. Mental worship, however, consists only of 
visualization. During this process mantras are imposed upon the 
lotus visualized in the practitioner’s heart in the same manner as they 
are upon a mandala, and subsequently visualized and worshipped 
there.* Thus the lotus of the heart serves as a mandala in mental 
worship. 

In external worship, a mandala is drawn as described above (pp. 
122f.). Like the other materials used for worship, the mandala is 
ritually purified before worship. According to the Jayakhya-Samhita 
this ritual purification consists of sprinkling water upon the mandala 
and burning and inundating it mentally by means of mantras.” After 


“The vithi(ka) or vithi is the passage surrounding the pitha. The pitha surrounds 
the inner lotus wheel; cf. Naradiya-Samhita 8.10cd, Apte 1973: 504 and the drawing 
ibid. Figure 1. 

“Cf. Parama-Samhita 2.8386. 

* For other examples of mantra impositions, see the drawings in Apte 1973: 
S13ff. according to Jayakhya-Samhité 13.107-125b or in Hikita 1990: 172 
according to Satvata-Samhita | 7.65c-72b 

“ The following description of the use of the mandala in the daily ritual relates to 
the Jayakhya-Samhita. For a detailed description of the daily ritual as given in this 
text, see Rastelli 1999; 193-322. 

* Jayakhya-Samhita 12.81c-102b; cf. also Rastelli 1999: 264f. 

” “Having anointed [his] hands with fragrance, having sprinkled [water] that is 
drawn up from the arghya vessel over the entire mandala, pavilion [and] offering 
substances, he should cause [them] to burn by means of the astramantra [and] then 
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the purification, the mantras are imposed upon their places on the 
age while imagining that they are arising from Visnu™ and thus 
‘made present there. Then the mantras are mentally visualized in 
anthropomorphic forms and worshipped by offering various things 
‘such as arghya,' water used for washing the feet (padya), flowers, 
fragrances, various kinds of food, etc.” This kind of worship in 
which the mantras are imposed upon different places on a mandala, 
visualized in a concrete shape, and worshipped is called bhogayaga, 
the ‘offering of objects of enjoyment.’* Accordingly, the mandala is 
called bhogasthana, the ‘place of the objects of enjoyment.”™ 
At the very end of the daily ritual, i.e., after the fire ritual, the 
mantras made present upon the mandala are sent forth again: The 
practitioner offers arghya and fragrances again, takes the arghya and 
flowers offered during the external worship from the mandala as his 
prasada, puts them on his head, and draws a mark (tilaka) on his 
forehead with yellow and red powder from the mandala. Then the 
practitioner visualizes that the mantras being present upon the 
mandala enter the gross (sthii/a) body of the main mantra, i.e., that of 
Visnu himself. The main mantra’s gross body enters its subtle 
(stksma) body and the latter, its highest (para) body. This highest 
body enters the heart-lotus of the practitioner who then visualizes his 
body as shining and starts to tremble on account of the mantra’s 


inundate (them) by means of the mila{ mantra]. Then the substances are pure and fit 
for the offering.” (Jayakhya-Samhita 13.73c-75b: gandhadigdhau karau krtva 
arghyapatroddhriena ca // 73 mandalam mantapam proksya yagadravyany asesatah / 
dihayed astramantrena milena plaivayet tatah // 74 nirmalo dravyasanghas ca yaga- 
yogyo bhavet tada /) Cf. also Jayakhya-Samhita 13.89 for a repeated ritual purifi- 
cation of the mandala. 

= ch. Jayakhya-Samhité 13.10Sce-106b: “Then he should visualize that Laksmi 
and the other [mantras] are coming forth as splendour from the venerable Visnu’s 
shining body like a mass of sparks.” (tao bhagavato visnor bhasa bhasvaravigrahat 
/! Jaksmyadir nissrta dhyayet sphulinganicaya yatha /) 

* Arghya is a mixture of varying ingredients. According to Jayakhya-Sambita 
13.65c-66b, it consists of white mustard. sesame seeds, darva grass, white rice, 
barley, water, milk, and fruits. 

“ Jayikhya-Samhita 13, 106c-178b 

* Jayakhya-Samhité 12.83c—84b, 20,34 lab (= ParameSvara-Samhita 15.839ab). 
For the use of the term bhogayaga, sce also PausS; 19.59¢ and Laksmi-Tantra 
38,84a. 

* See, c.g, Jayakhya-Samhita 13.106c and Laksmi-Tantra 38.28c. The bhoga- 
yaga is differentiated from the layayaga, ‘the offering in dissolution,’ in which the 
mantras are worshipped without visualizing their concrete form and without 
imposing them upon a particular place (sce Jayakhya-Samhita 12.75¢-81b and 
Rastelli 1999: 261-263). 
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power. Next the food that was offered to the mantras (naivedya) is 
distributed among the persons who have participated in the ritual. 
Visvaksena is invited into the mandala and the substances previously 
offered to the main mantra (milamantra), i.e., Visnu, are offered to 
him. After sending forth the mantras also from the fire pit, where 
they were worshipped during the fire ritual, and inviting and 
worshipping Visvaksena also there, the devotee worships him again 
in the mandala, asks his forgiveness for any mistakes that have been 
made during the ritual, and sends him forth. The mandala is left after 
having brought a vessel that is filled with milk, water, honey, and 
clarified butter and in that the astramantra has been imposed.” This 
vessel probably serves as the mandala’s safeguard, as protection is 
one of the functions of the astramantra.” 

In other rituals, the mandala is treated like any other place where 
the deity is invited and worshipped. So, mandalas are used for the 
deity’s worship in different rituals such as festivals (utsava), 
consecrations (pratistha) of statues, temples, etc., or magic rites.” In 
the annual rite of pavitraropana, which is performed in order to make 
good all faults accumulated in the rituals during the past year,” the 
mandala is invested with threads as the other places where the deity 
is present during worship are, such as the pot, the statue, and the fire 
pit.” 

The mandala is of particular importance in the initiation (diksa). 
Although it is possible to perform the diks@ ceremony without a 
mandala if one does not have the means for it,’ using a mandala 


* Visvaksena always receives the residue of the offerings to Visnu. For 
Visvaksena, cf. Gupta 1976. 

* Jayakhya-Samhita 15.230-231 and 233c-249, 

* Cf. its employment in the digbandha rite in Jayakhya-Samhité 9.21c-24, 
11.6-7b, 16.91c-92b. 

* Cf. c.g., ParameSvara-Samhita 17.89cd, [svara-Samhita 10.27Sab, Padma- 
Samhita, carydpada |1.232-233c (utsava, Jayakhya-Samhita 20.137a, Naradiya- 
Samhita 15.23cd, Pidma-Samhita, Kriyépada 31.41 (pratistha), Padma-Samhita, 
caryapada 32.218ab (for the purpose of expulsion [uccafand), and Rastelli 2000b; 
325f. 

” Cf. Jayakhya-Samhitd 21.1-4b, Kane 1977, volume 5: 339f. and Gupta/Hoens/ 
Goudriaan 1979: 158. 

 Jayakhya-Samhita 21.63-64b, PausS; 30.32c-35b, [Svara-Samhita 14.138c- 
140b, 14.215ce-216, Naradiya-Samhita 23.23c-26, Padma-Samhita, caryapada 
14.5lce—53 and 19.93-94b. 

@ Cf. Jayikhya-Samhit 16.4c-6: “For rich [people] he should cause to perform 
[the initiation] by means of an offering [to the god] in a great mandala. For a person 
who is deprived of property and wealth [or] possesses very little property [but] is 
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during the initiation is often considered better” and sometimes even 
so essential that the term ‘one who has seen a mandala’ (mandala- 
_drsta) serves as a designation of one who has undergone the first 
initiation and thus has become a samayin.” 

An examination of the different Paficaratra-Samhitas shows that 
the role of the mandala in the initation was not always the same. It 
was used in diverse rites of the diksa and so the meaning ascribed to 
it also varied. 

The Pauskara-Samhita distinguishes four kinds of mandalas 
according to the rank of initiation. The padmodaramandala is used 
for the samayin, the anekakajagarbhamandala for the putraka, the 
cakrabjamandala for the sadhaka, and the misracakramandala for the 
acarya.” At the beginning of the initiation, the teacher draws the 
respective mandala, worships it, and then shows it to his disciple.” 
His hand, upon which he has visualized and thus made the mandala 
present,—mandalas comprising all aspects of the deity in the form of 
the mantras imposed on them,—is subsequently laid on the disciple. 
Through this act, the teacher, who is identified with the deity 
himself,” liberates the disciple from transmigration: “Having recog- 
nized that the devotee is helpless and plunged into the ocean of 
sorrow, he should draw [him] out by means of the yaga hand 


afraid of transmigration [and] ts truly a devotee of Visnu, the teacher should be 
gracious (i.c., perform the initiation for him/her) only with seeds, sesame, and 
clarified butter [that are oblated to the god who is present] in the fire. [and] for [a 
person] who is deprived of any substances, [he should be gracious] only by means of 
a word (i.c., a mantra).” (mahimandalayagena vittidhyanam tu karayet |) 4 
vittayogavimuktasya svalpavittasya dchinah/ samsarabhayabhitasya visnubhaktasva 
tattvatah // 5 agnau ecajyanvitair bifaih satilaih kevalaih tatha ( dravyahinasya va! 
kuryad vacaivanugraham guruh /! 6) Cf. also Laksmi-Tantra 41,9—10b for a variant 
of this passage. Possessing the necessary material means is an essential prerequisite 
for obtaining the initiation by means of a mandala. Also according to the PausS, the 
first thing that the teacher asks from a disciple who has come for the initiation is to 
acquire the necessary means (PausS] 1-1-4) 

© Cf Bhargava-Tantra 24.28: “The principal initation in the cakrabjamandala ts 
praised for the [person who is devoted to the twelve syllable mantra}. The secondary 
alternative initiation is [performed] only near the fire.” (cakrabjamandale diksa tasya 
inukhya prakirtita/ anukalpa bhaved diksa kevalam vahnisannidhau //) 

" Sce Satvata-Samhitd 20.2a (= [vara-Samhita 21.464c) and Alasinga Bhatta’s 
commentary on this passage (Satvata-Samhiti-Bhasya, p. 410, 9-11). 

“PausS} 1.8b-11. For different procedures with regard to the use of the mandala 
in the diksa for the different ranks, cf. also Parama-Samhita 8.7c—1 1b, Visnu-Sam- 
hita 2.40-47 and 11.3-6. 

© PausS) 1.6-8a. 

" For the identification of the teacher with the deity, cf. Rastelli 1999: 168-170. 


——— lOO 
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(yagahastena). It is known that this teacher is similar to me (i.e., 
Visnu).””” This procedure is called yagadiksa, ‘initiation into the 
yaga (i.c., mandala).’ After it, the teacher destroys the disciple’s past, 
present, and future bonds” by sacrificing them into the fire, and 
causes the disciple to become identical to the deity.” The diksa is 
completed. 

After the diksa, the devotees belonging to the various ranks of 
initiation vary in their worship of the mandala. The samayin only 
looks at and worships the mandala on the twelfth tithi of every half 
(paksa) of a lunar month, After one year he may become a putraka. A 
putraka should look at, worship and visualize the mandala within his 
heart for another year. Then he may become a sadhaka. He should 
worship and visualize the mandala for three months minus five days. 
If he is successful in this, he may undergo the initiation for an 
acirya. After having worshipped and visualized the mandala for four 
years, he may reach final emancipation.” According to the Pauskara- 
Samhita, emancipation can be attained only by means of mandala 
worship: “The ocean of worldly existence is not passable by any 
other [means] than the yaga.””' 

In the diksa according to the Sanatkumara-Samhita, the mandala 
plays an even more central role than in the Pauskara-Samhita. In this 
text, “one should undergo the initiation’ is expressed by the phrase 
pravised diksaim cakramandale, ‘one should attain the initiation in 
the cakramandala,"" which shows the centrality of the mandala in 
the diksa The initiation ritual as described in the Sanatkumara- 
Samhita is very simple. After constructing a mandala by means of 
flowers” and distributing various offering substances on it,” the 
teacher worships it, takes the disciple’s right hand with his right 
hand, and, carrying a handful of flowers (puspanjali), leads him 


* PausS| 1.28: 

Jhatva bhaktam andtham ca nimagnam Sokasagare / 

uddhared ydgahastena sa gurur matsamas smrtah// 28 
For the visualization of the mandala on the hand, sce below, pp. 137f. 

“ These are often symbolized by a thread; cf., ¢.g., Jayakhya-Samhita 16.131- 
134b and 260c-274. 

"PausS} 1.37d-41. This passage is corrupt and not intelligible in all details. 

” PausS} 1.13-23. 

” PausS1 1.26ab: bhavarnavo hy alanghyas tu vind syad yagato ‘nyakaih / 

* Sanatkumara-Samhita, indraraira 4.1cd, 3ab, 4ab, Sab, 6ab, etc. 

"Cf. above, p. 123. 

™ Sanatkumara-Samhita, rsirdtra 5.1—30b. 
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around the mandala while turning their right sides towards it 
(pradaksina). Then the teacher has the disciple approach the mandala 
and worship it with offerings of fragrances, flowers, etc. Following 
this he teaches him the rules that must be observed and makes him 
enter the mandala. How far he may enter into the mandala depends 
on his varna and his/her sex. A Brahmin may enter into the inner- 
most enclosure (prathamavarana), a ksatriya into the second enclo- 
sure, and a vaisya into the third enclosure. Siidras and women must 
stay outside the mandala and are not allowed to enter it,” In the 
mandala, the disciple is told three mantras, a Vedic one (vaidika), a 
Tantric one (tantrika), and one that is both Vedic and Tantric 
( vaidikatantrika). These mantras can be used in the various rituals 
henceforward.” With this the initiation is completed. 

In other Samhitas the initiation ceremonies are much more 
elaborate. In the following description, only the rites concerning the 
mandala will be discussed. A rite in the diksathat is described very 
often in the texts is the tossing of one or more flowers, and 
sometimes also other substances such as fragrances and arghya, onto 
the mandala. Usually, the disciple is led blindfolded around the 
mandala and then given two handfuls (afja/i) of flowers and other 
substances, or only one flower, which he must toss onto the mandala. 
Then the blindfold is removed and the disciple may see the mandala, 

The older Samhitas do not clarify explicitly the meaning of this 
rite, The Jayakhya-Samhita reads: “Having prepared an afjali of 
flowers (puspanjali) (for each of the disciples] in sequence, he should 
have [the disciples], whose eyes are blindfolded as before, toss [the 
flowers] that are endowed with gold, jewels, and pearls. Then he 
should unveil [their] eyes and show [them] everything.”” The 
Satvata-Samhita states: “Taking the [disciple] by the hand, he should 
go near the god’s abode (i.¢., the mandala). Having placed [him] on 
his left side and again blindfolded [his] eyes, he should have [him], 
who is deprived of [his] eyesight [now], toss arghya [from] the 
anjali. [Then the disciple] may see the mantra's highest abode, which 


» Also the kind of mandala varies with regard to the disciple’s varna or sex; ef 
Sanatkumira-Samhiti, rsiratra $.40c-43. 

* Sanatkumara-Samhitd, rsiratra 5.30c—40b, 

7 Jaykhya-Samhita 16.21 7¢-218: 

Kramat puspinjalim kriva baddhanetrams ca pirvavat // 217 

ksepayee ca hiranyadhyam manimuktiphalinyvitam / 

udghatya nayanc pascad akhilam sampradarsayet (/ 218 
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bestows the fruit of [the fulfilment of every] wish.”™ The reason for 
tossing flowers and other offerings onto the mandala may be that the 
disciple, prior to seeing the mandala, must worship the deity present 
in it in order to dispose him favourably, and that only then does he 
grant him his favour. This can be concluded from the Satvata- 
Samhita’s statement that the mandala that has been looked upon by 
the disciple, fulfills every wish. 

A passage in the ISyara-Samhita also shows that the tossing of 
flowers, ctc., brings the disciple into contact with the deity present in 
the mandala. This contact causes or increases his devotion (bhakti) 
and purifies his internal organ (antahkarana) as a result of the deity’s 
grace: “He should have him, with a bowed head, toss the afjali[’s 
contents] into the god’s abode. If he sees that [the disciple], whose 
eyes have [then] been unveiled, who has not been seen by any other 
person [and] who has entered the auspicious path, [shows] the sign 
of devotion (bhaktilaksana), which involves bristling of the hair, 
eagerness, joy, tears of bliss, prostrations, exclamations of ‘victory’ 
(aya), and circumambulations in [all] quarters (?dikpradaksina), 
[and] if he has understood that [the disciple’s] internal organ is 
purified, he should recognize that he is suitable. When [all this has 
happened), then [the disciple] has received grace (anugrhita) through 
this (i.e., the teacher’s) thought, which is named Acyuta (i.e., 
Visnu).”” A passage from the Tantraloka, although from the Kash- 
mirian Trika tradition, may help further to understand the idea that is 
behind the described ritual, According to this text, when the blind- 
fold is removed the mantras present in the mandala enter the disciple 


™ Sitvata-Samhitd 19.39c—4 1b: 
tam adiaya karad devadhimasannikatam vrajet // 39 
krtvatmmano vainabhage bhiyah samechadya locane / 
praksepayet tathd sarghyam aijalim muktalocanam // 40 
sumpasyet paramam dhima miniram icchaphalapradam (v.1.) / 
" [Svara-Samhita 21.131-134b: 
praksepayed devadhamni natamirdhnamjalii ca tam / 
tusyodghatitanetrasya tv adrstasyetarair janaih // 131 
kusalddh vanivistasya drstva vai bhaktilaksanam / 
romaincautsukyaharsidhyam anandasrusamanvitam // 132 
saprandmajaydlapadikpradaksinasamyutam / 
pitintahkaranam bu<d>dhva yozyo ‘yam iti bhavayet /! 133 
yada tadacyutakhya yanugrhito dhiya taya / 
Through the identification of the teacher's thought with the deity, the identity of the 
teacher with the deity is also emphasized here. 
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an instantaneous possession (avesa)." Perhaps the author of the 
éyvara-Samhita did not consider the ‘signs of devotion’ (bhakti- 
sana) as possession, but it is obvious that also according to the 
[svara-Samhita, the disciple, when seeing the mandala for the first 
time, comes into contact with the deity’s power. 

In many Samhitas, the tossing of a flower onto the mandala is 
considered a means to determine the initiand’s mantra or name. As 
described above (pp. 127f.), varying mantras are placed on the 
different constituent parts of the mandala. The mantra that is present 
on the place where the flower tossed by the disciple falls is then his 
personal mantra or gives him his name. The Parama-Samhita 
describes the first variant: “He should blindfold the disciple by 
means of a cloth, take [his] hand and enter the mandala through its 
door. He should lead [the disciple around the mandala,] turning their 
right sides towards [it] and have [the disciple] bow down before the 
guardians of the quarters. On which flower" this flower falls by 
chance, this [flower’s] mantra is for his protection and prosperity. 
Having effected [his] faculty of seeing [again], he should show him 
the cakramandala.”” Several younger Samhitas indicate that the 
purpose of tossing flowers onto the mandala while blindfolded is to 
give the disciple a name (namakarana). Among these texts is the 
Padma-Samhita, which states: “Directed by the teacher, [the disciple] 
should toss the flowers onto the mandala. [The teacher] should 
assign to the disciple the names of the manifestations (miirti) such as 
Keava, etc., that are the sovereigns of that place upon which most of 
the flowers fall of their own accord. The word bhagavata or 
bhattaraka is to be joined to the end of the name if [the disciple] is a 


©TA 15.451c-452b. Cf, also Sanderson 1986: 169 and Takashima 1992: SIf. 

" Obviously, the mantras are invoked in flowers being placed on the various 
parts of the mandala, BUhnemann 1987: 47 describes a similar method using areca 
nuts for invoking mantras. This passage presumably does not mean that the mandala 
is made of flowers (cf. p. 123), because the verses Parama-Samhita 8.7¢-9b 
prescribe that the mandala is to be drawn with paint in the case of a samayadiksa and 
with powder during the tantradiksa (Parama-Samhiti 8.9b tatra diksitah em. 
tantradiksitah). 

© Parama-Samhita 8.4446: 

vastram ekam upadiya Sisyam ba<d>dhva mukhantare | 
haste grhitva praviset svena dvarena mandalam // 44 
nitva pradaksinam caiva dikpalan pranipatayet / 

tat puspam nipatet puspe yasminn eva yadrechaya // 45 
sa mantras tasya raksdyam udaye ca vidhiyate! 

ulpadya caksusi cainam darsayec cakramandalam // 46 
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Brahmin. He should assign a name ending with deva to a ksatriya, 
one ending with the word palato a vaisya, [and a name] ending with 
dasa to one who is born from [the Purusa’s] feet.” Then he should 
remove the blindfold and show [him] the cakramandala.”™ 

Although most of the Samhités examined connect the ritual of 
tossing flowers upon the mandala with the name-giving, this was not 
its original purpose. This can be seen in the Jayakhya-Samhita that 
prescribes the name-giving ceremony as being at another moment of 
the initation than that of the first showing of the mandala, and 
prescribes the ceremony being done with the help of a platform made 
of earth (sthala) upon which a mandala is only imagined.’ In the 
Satvata-Samhita, although the name-giving immediately follows the 
tossing of the puspafjali upon the mandala, the purpose of the 
tossing act is not to give a name. It is just done on the same occasion. 
The passage Satvata-Samhita 19.39d—41b quoted above (pp. 133f.) 
continues as follows: “On this occasion, he should give {him] a 


® Le. a Sidra; cf. Rg-Veda 10.90.12d: padbhyam siidré ajayata. For the choice of 
the names for the members of the different varnas, cf. also Manu-Smrti 2.31-32. | 
am thankful to Professor Bahnemann for this reference. 

* Padma-Samhita, caryapada 2.57-60: 

Puspani vikiret tasmin mandale gurucoditah / 

yasmin patati bhiibhige puspanam utkaras svayam // 57 

tadbhagadhipamartinam namany asya vinirdiset | 

Sisyasya keSavadini padam bhagavateti ca // 58 

namnam ante prayoktavyam yad va bhatt3raketi ca / 

brihmanas cet ksatriyasya devantam nama nirdiset // 59 

vaisyasya palasabdantam dasantam pidajanmanah / 

tato vimucya drgbandham darsayec cakramandalam // 60 
See also Visnu-Samhita 10.61-64b, Sriprasna-Samhita 16.106 and 136-137, and 
Visvamitra-Samhita 9.6567. 

© Cf. Jayakhya-Samhita 16.124c—127b: “He should blindfold the disciple’s eyes 
by means of a new, pure, white cloth upon which the netramantra has been used. 
Then he should have [him] cast for Visnu a puspanjali that is not invested with a 
mantra upon the platform. He should brand him with the name of the mentally 
imagined lotus upon which the [puspaajali] falls—before [this] he should divide [the 
platform) into nine parts (here obviously the navapadmamandala consisting of nine 
lotuses is meant [cf, note 29])—, together with the words visnu or pati o Brahmin,” 
(vasasa hy ahatenatha Suddhena susitena ca // 124 netramantrabhijaptena netre 
Sisyasya bandhayet/ amantram ksepayec cato visnoh puspanjalim sthale // 125 yatra 
sa patati brahman buddhisankalpite ‘mbuje / navadha vibhajet pragvat tannamanam 
tam ankayet // 126 visnusabdanvitenaiva patisamjiayutena (em. of the edition] ca / 
The text is corrupt.) It is unknown if the branding of the name is to be taken literally. 
Usually in the diksd, a cakra mark is branded on the right shoulder and a Saikha 
murk on the left one (cf, Satvata-Samhité 22.9d, [Svara-Samhitd 21.284c-292b, and 
Rangachari 1930; 35) 
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suitable name of a [deity] who has a secret primary name and a 
secondary one accordant with circumstances.” According to the 
Iévara-Samhita, the disciple’s name is determined with the help of 
tossing a puspajijali upon the mandala. This is described by means of 
the passage from the Satvata-Samhitaé quoted above, which the 
Isvara-Samhita has adopted from this text like many other 
passages.” However, the name-giving rite is performed one day after 
the first viewing of the mandala, which occurs during the 
preparations for the initiation (diksddhivasana). Thus, the rite of 
name-giving originally was not connected with the act of tossing 
flowers onto the mandala. 

At the end of this section on the diks@, 1 would again like to 
consider the placing of the teacher’s hand on the disciple that was 
mentioned above (pp. 131f.) as being part of the initiation. This 
placing of the teacher's hand can be done either before revealing the 
mandala to the disciple or after.” The hand is mentally invested with 
the deity’s power that is then transferred to the disciple, Investing 
with the deity’s power is done either by imposing a mantra” or 
visualizing a mandala on the hand: “On [his] right hand, he should 
visualize all principal deities as illuminating [it] by their rays of light 
[and] being in their respective supreme abodes in the centre of the 
cakrabja{ mandala]. He should [then] touch the [disciple] with this 


© Stvata-Samhita 19.41c-42b: 

tasminn avasare kuryan nama yasya yathocitam // 

rahasyasamjiam mukhyam ca gaunam vasya yathasthitam / 

© [gvara-Samhita 21.319-325 ~ Satvata-Samhitd 19.39c-46b. The [$vara-Sam- 
hiti introduces this passages with the following words: “He should give a name to 
the disciple. The rule for this is given here.” (I$vara-Samhita 21.318ed: néma kuryac 
ca Sisyasya tadvidhanam thocyate (/) 

™ Cf. isvara-Samhita 21.131-134b quoted on p. 134f. 

“ Before revealing the mandala: Satvata-Samhita 19.38c-39b, Visnu-Samhita 
10.46c-S2b; after it: PausS; 1.28, Jayakhya-Samhita 16.335, Padma-Samhita, 
caryapada 2.66-67b, Isvara-Samhita 21.134c-136b, Visvamitra-Samhita 9.75c—76a. 

"Cf. Jayakhya-Samhita 18.82c-83: “Having thus spoken, the teacher himself 
should visualize the supreme Visnu who ts the supreme one [and] who consists of 
parts and is without parts (cf. Rastelli 1999: 101-105), in the form of the mantra on 
[his] right hand, worship him with fragrances, flowers, etc,, and lay it on the 
[disciple’s] head.” (ity uktva daksine haste svayam saficintya vai guruh // 82 
mantratmanam param visnuin param sakalaniskalam / sampijya gandhapuspadyair 
dadyat tasya ca mastake (/ 83) and Satvata-Samhité 19.38c-39b: “He should touch 
[him] from the feet with the mantra hand and then he, who conquers the seed of 
suffering, should lay the mantra hand, which has a blazing form, on [his] head.” 

(a padin mantrahastena paramrsyatha mirdhani // mantrahastam jvaladripam 
dadyad yo duhkhabijayit / = Svara-Sambitd 21,.282c-283b) 
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Acyuta hand that was [previously] wetted with water.” If a mantra 
is imposed upon the hand, it is called mantra hand (mantrahasta). If a 
mandala is visualized on the hand, it is called yaga hand (i.e., 
mandala hand; yagahasta).”* In both cases it can also be called Visnu 
hand (visnuhasta) (or Acyuta hand as in the passage just quoted) as 
in both cases Visnu is present on the hand: “The hand on which 
Visnu is present is called Visnu hand.”” According to the Visnu- 
Samhita it destroys all sins that were ever accumulated: “All sins that 
were formerly accumulated in thousands of other births are dissolved 
without doubt by the mere touch.” According to the Pauskara- 
Samhita it liberates one from the world of transmigration (cf. pp. 
131f.). 

All the examples of various Samhitas given show that the mandala 
plays a central role during the initiation, although its meaning and 
function vary in the different texts. First of all, the first viewing and 
first worship of the mandala is the initiation into mandala worship, 
which is in the centre of the devotee’s religious practice in the 
Pauskara-Samhita especially but also in other Samhitas. But the 
mandala as a place of the deity’s presence is also a means for 
encountering the deity: by worshipping him there in order to dispose 
him favourably, but also by experiencing his favour by the mere 
sight of the mandala, by obtaining a name and a mantra that were not 
chosen by a human being, but by the powers present in the mandala, 
and last but not least, by the physical contact with him through the 
Visnu hand. 


“ [Svara-Samhita 21.134c-136b: 

smared daksinapanau tu cakramburuhamadhyagam // 134 

pradhanadevatabrdam sve sve dhammi pare sthitam / 

svamariciganenaisa dyotayantam tu cakhilam // 135 

tenacyutakarenaiva sodakenalabheta tam / 
Cf. also PausS; 1.28 (quoted on pp, 131f.), Padma-Samhita, caryapada 2.66-67b, 
Visnu-Samhita 10,46c-S2b, Visviimitra-Samhita 9.75c-76a. 

“Cf. Satvata-Samhita 19.38c-39b (quoted in note 90) and PausS | 1,28. 

* Visnu-Samhita 10.50cd: haste visnuh sthito yasmin visnuhastas tu sa smrtah // 
For the use of the term visnuhasta, cf. also Jayakhya-Samhita 16.335a, Padma- 
Samhita, carydpida 2.67a, and Visvimitra-Samhiti 9.75d. 

“Visnu-Samhita 10.51: 

Janmantarasahasrais tu yat papam saficitam pura / 

sarvam tat sparsamatrena vilayam yity asamsayam // 5\ 
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The Symbolic Meaning of the Mandala 


As mentioned several times above, the mandala is a place where the 
deity and his various aspects are made present by imposing their 
~ mantras upon it. Invested with mantras, the mandala is very powerful 
~ and merely looking at it has an effect.” 

_ However, the Paficaratra Samhitas not only assign a meaning to 
the mandala but also to its constituent parts. As a place of the deity’s 
presence, the mandala is considered to be his body and thus, the 
mandala’s constituent parts are considered to be the constituents of 
the body. Since the body’s constituents, i.¢., the principles (tattva) 
arising from the primary matter (prakrti), also constitute the universe, 
the mandala is also a representation of the universe. 

Such a conception is found in the Satvata-Samhita, which is also 
adopted by the I§vara-Samhita: “Having thus constructed [the man- 
dala], he should consider [it] as having the nature of the universe like 
a body. Know that the white, yellow, etc., powders are the [five] 
elements (bhita). The upasobhas” are the subtle elements (tan- 
mitra), the Sobhas” the organs of action ( karana), and in the same 
way, all the corners and doors are the sense organs. The outer 
enclosures are the three [constituents of the primary matter] saitva, 
etc. The wide vithi* is the mind (manas); the pitha” is called conceit 
(garva= ahamkara). The intellect (dhi= buddhi) is the lotus. Its ruler 
is the purusa who consists of pure thought in the form of a seed 
syllable (bijatman), and the Lord (isvara), who is characterized by 
bliss [and] whose mere sight pleases the mind forever, is present 
there without a concrete form.” 


* Cf. PausS; 10.34d-35b: “I explain to you {now] the entire [great mandala}, 
through which, if it is merely looked at, the fetters of worldly existence are 
destroyed.” (tam ca krtsnam vadami te // yena sandrstamatrena bhavabandhaksayo 
bhavet /) Cf. further Visnu-Samhita 10.64cd: “If a mandala is merely looked at, the 
accumulated sins are destroyed.” (drstamatre pranasyanti mandale papasaiicayah //) 

” Apte 1973; 504 and 1987: 131 explains upasobh& as ‘re-entrants or the 
inverted counterparts of the offsets occupying the space in between offsets and 
corners of the enclosures.’ For a better understanding of this explanation, ef. the 
drawing in Hikita 1991: 319, 

" The Sobhais the space between the upasobhas; cf. the drawing in Hikita 1991; 
319 (here the feminine forms sobha and upasobha are used). 

“Cf. note 44. 

” The pitha is the part of the mandala which surrounds the lotus(¢s), ef. Figure | 
in Apte 1973 and also Naradiya-Samhita 8.10c. 

* Satvata-Samhita 11,32c-36: 
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A similar conception can be found in the Visnu-Samhita. In this 
text, the mandala’s constituent parts are seen as parts of the body on 
one hand, and as cosmic and divine powers on the other. Possibly, 
two texts that were originally different are joined here as the two 
conceptions are combined without a real inner connection. In 
addition, some principles (tattva) and deities appear twice: “He 
should consider the mandala as a human being (purusa). The lotus is 
its heart. [The mandala’s] centre is between the arms, The stalk of 
the lotus is at the base of the navel. The two back doors in the south 
and the north are to be known as the two feet. The stalk of the lotus, 
which has nine holes, is the seat of the ka/as Vimala, ete." Its root is 
the subtle Janardana in the form of a seed syllable (bijariipa), since 
one should know that the root of the lotus, which supports 
everything, is based on his greatness. The phonems a, etc.,'"? became 
the winds [of the body]. On the stalk are the finger-nails.'” The knot 
(?granthi) is the ‘great one’ (i.e., the intellect [buddhi}) consisting of 
the [three] constituents [of the primary matter]. The eight petals are 
then the various [modifications of] the intellect, dharma, adharma, 
etc. Within the stalk is the endless ego principle that carries the 
subtle elements, the sense organs, and the elements. The lotus [of the 
god's throne (asana) visualized upon the mandala] is the unevolved 
[primary matter]. Some [teach] that the circles of sun, moon, and 
fire" are the different phonems a, etc.," and others consider them 


__ ee eee ees 


krtvaivam anusandhaya sarvatmatvena dehavat (/ 32 

rajamsi viddhi bhiitani sitapitadikani ca / 

fanmatrany upasobhani Sobhani karanani tu // 33 

evam sarvani konani sadvaranindriyani ca / 

bahiravaranam yad vai sattvadyam tritayam hi yat// 34 

manah suvitata vithi garvah pitham udahrtam / 

dhih padmam tadadhisthata bijatma cinmayah puman // 35 

amiitta iSvaras catra tisthaty dnandalaksanah / 

yasya sandarsanad eva Sasvad bhavah prasidati // 36 
(~ ISvara-Samhita 1 1.161c-165). 

“ These are Visnu's nine gaktss, viz., Vimala, Utkarsini, Jana, Kriya, Yoga, 
Prahvi, Satya, 183, and Anugraha (Visnu-Samhita 6.44c-45), 

“ Here, phonems imposed upon the mandala are probably meant. 

"The finger-nails are identified with the thoms on the stalk, both of which are 
called kantaka in Sanskrit, 

™ These also belong to the throne (asana) that is visualized upon the mandala. 
For the mental visualization of an asana upon the mandala, cf. also Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita 28.17c-18, For the constituent parts of the dsana, cf. Rastelli 2002, 

"° The phonems are considered as parts of the worldly creation; cf. Visnu- 
Samhitd 9.53: “[The universe] is to be known as being pervaded by the first sound in 
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as born of the eight Saktis Vimala, etc. The lotus that is the great 
support of the universe is in the centre of the egg (?anda).'° The 
Maya is in the egg-shell below the egg, Vidya is above it.'” He 
should consider the border (prativarana) as the pericardium of the 
_ heart-lotus. Out of the [border], god Vairaja (i.e., Brahma) is taught 
as [being present] in the shape of the rampart. In the yellow, white, 
_ red, black, and dark powders are the [five elements of] the earth, etc. 
The Vasus are on the tips of the lotus’ petals; the Rudras and Adityas 
are the filaments, the Maruts are on the junctures of the petals; the 
planets and stars are the powders. On the lines of the petals’ upper 
[edges] and between [them] are the rivers and oceans. [Mount] Meru 
is in the pericarp, the muns are on the seed syllables, Visnu is in sun, 
moon and fire. (...) The thorns are Yaksa, etc., the hairs on the stalk 
are known as the Apsaras. The thread is Prajapati; the roots of the 
leaves are the winds [of the body] such as prana, etc. The atman, 
who is the lord of the universe, who is Hari, who is known as having 
no parts (niskala), [and] who abides in the supreme abode, is 
[present] in the centre of the cakramandala. He who has thus 


recognized that the god is present in the mandala leaves Visnu’s 
Maya behind and attains the supreme abode. He who worships or 
visualizes ( pasyet) the god as present in the mandala, even if it is not 
prescribed directly, beholds the lord of the gods forever. In the 
mandala, the one who has all forms is eternally near here [in this 
world]. Therefore, worship in the mandala is better than [worship in] 
auspicious places such as tirthas, etc.”"™ In both passages quoted 


the shape of the nada. Visnu’s supreme abode is beyond the creation of the phonems, 
ete.” (nadaripena viyieyam vyaptam adyaksarena tu / varnadikalpanatitam tad 
visnoh paramam padam //) and Rastelli 1999; 125f. 

” Here, the lotus arising from Visnu’s navel on which Brahma sits and creates 
the world, is possibly meant. 

© Maya and Vidya are constituents of the universe; cf, Visnu-Samhité 3.48cd 
and 6,42ab. 

“ Visnu-Samhita 9.58c-76b: 

purusam mandalam vidyat padmam hrdayam asya tu // 58 

bahvantaragatam madhyam nabhimille * bjandlakam / 

pade dve pascimadvare jiitavye daksinottare // 59 

padmanalam navacchidram vimaladikalasrayam / 

tasya miilam bhavet sitksmo bijariipo janardanah // 60 

idharabhitam sarvasya mahimni sve vyavasthitam / 

padmamilam vijaniyadd yvato *kiradayo* bhavan/ 61 

marutah kantaka nale granthir gunamayo mahan / 

buddhibheda dalany astau dharmédharmadayas tatah // 62 

nalante* hamkrto ‘nantas tanmatrendriyabhitabhrt / 
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here, the mandala is seen as the body of the deity. Like any other 
body, it consists of the tattvas, of limbs, and of organs. However, the 
mandala also consists of principles, and of cosmic and divine powers 
that constitute the universe. Thus it is also a representation of the 
universe. Again, the universe is a manifestation of the deity,’” Thus, 
the mandala, even if it is not yet invested with mantras, is considered 
here as being a representation of the deity.'"” 


Yantras 


Like mandalas, yantras consist usually of diagram-like drawings and 
mantras made present in them. There are, however, essential 
differences between mandalas and yantras. 

Yantras are generally drawn on mobile materials. For drawing and 
writing, powders are not used, but rather liquid substances; metal 


padmo ‘vyaktam akaradibhedo * rkendvagnimandalam // 63 

buddhigarvamanomatra daksinadidalastakam / 

ily anye vimalidyastasaktijam capare viduh // 64 

andamadhyagatam padmam visvasyayatanam mahat/ 

mayandadhah kapalastha vidya cordhvam vyavasthita // 65 

puritatam hrdabjasya kalpayet prativaranam / 

tadbahyatah purakaro vairajo deva ucyate // 66 

piticcharunakrsnesu Syame ca ksmadayah sthitah / 

vasavo * byadalagrastha rudradityas ca kesarah // 67 

maruto dalasandhisthd renavo grahatarakah | 

dalintarigrarekhasu saritah sdgaris tatha // 68 

merus tu karnikantastho bijesu munayah sthitah / 

siiryendvagnigato visnus (...) 

yaksadyah kantaka ndle romany apsarasah smriah// 71 

sitzam prajapatih patramile pranadivayavah / 

cakramandalamadhyastha atma sarvesvaro harih // 72 

niskalas tu samakhyatah parame vyomni samsthitah / 

evam yo vetti devam tam mandalantargatam tatha // 73 

sa hitva vaisnavim maydm Spnuyat paramam padam/ 

avidhane ‘pt yo devam mandalantahsthitam yajet // 74 

pasyed vi tena devesah saksad drsto bhaved dhnrvam / 

mandale ‘tra bhaven nityam sannidhyam sarvardpinah // 75 

fasmat tirthadipunyebhyo visistam mandale ‘reanam / 
Visnu-Samhita 9.69d—7 |b is an insertion that does not make sense with regard to the 
contents of the passage. 

All constituent parts of the universe are manifestations of the deity (cf. Rastelli 
1999: 98f.), thus the universe is also his representation. 

'’ The Samhitis teach similar notions with regard to the temple; cf. Rastelli 
2003, 
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yantras can also be engraved. Thus yantras can be carried 
here and also worn as amulets. 

When mandalas are prepared, a diagram is drawn and only then 
the mantras made present upon it by imposition (nyasa). When 
ing a yantra, drawing and writing of the mantras are done in a 
ingle process, and, as just mentioned, the mantras are written, This 
is not the case with mandalas. 

This is probably connected with the fact that in most cases yantras 
are not considered to be just places where the deity can be made 
present and worshipped as mandalas are, but are considered to be 
representations of the deity himself (see below pp. 144f.). 

Yantras are used mainly for worldly purposes (see below pp. 
146ff.)."" 

The writing materials most commonly used for the preparation of 
yantras are birch-bark (bhiirja) and cloth (vastra, karpata).'"" Other 
materials mentioned in the texts are gold (sometimes embellished 
with jewels, corals, and pearls), silver, copper and other metals, 
wood, and stone.'” The writing paint is prepared from rocana,'" 
saffron (kunkuma), sandalwood (candana), tale (ghana), camphor 
(tusara), musk (kastiirika), milk, agaru' and dew.'* The writing 
utensil is a golden needle (hemasiici).'"" The yantras described in 
Aniruddha-Samhita 5 seem to be special cases. According to the 
prescription of this text, the yantras should be prepared and wor- 
shipped on a platform (vedi) in a pavilion (mandapa).'"* These yan- 
tras are, of course, not mobile. 


" These differences between mandalas and yantras have emerged from my study 
of the Paficaratra-Samhitis. For a list of differences that varies slightly from mine, 
ef. Brunner 1986: 19 (cf. Brunner, pp. 162-163). The differences noted by Brunner 
may also apply to Paficaratra, but | have not yet found evidence for this in the texts. 

' Jayakhya-Samhita 26.97b, 29.96b, 164a, Padma-Samhita, caryapada 25.102c. 
32.46b. 

"© padma-Samhita, cary4pada 32,92c, Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 26,3ab, 74cd, 85cd. 

™ According to Apte 1957 (s.v. gorocana), rocand is “a bright yellow pigment 
Prepared from the urine or bile of a cow, or found in the head of a cow." 

“ Aquilaria agallocha. Perfumes, ointments, and oil are obtained from its 
fragrant wood (Syed 1990: 31). 

* Jayakhya-Samhita 26.89c, 97a, 106ab, 29.95c-96a, 163cd, Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita 26.4ab, 75d, Padma-Samhitd, carydpada 25.102d-103, 32.45-46a. 

'T Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 26.4c, Padma-Samhita, caryapada 25.103c, 32.45a, 

™ See Aniruddha-Samhita 5.1c-3 and 59. 
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According to the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita, the yantra’s material is 
determined by the qualification (adhikara) of its user.'"” In addition, 
different materials lead to different results following the yantra’s 
worship. For example, a yantra made of gold, jewels, corals, and 
pearls bestows sovereignty, or a yantra made of birch-bark and 
drawn with saffron and sandalwood, when worn on the head, effects 
the fulfilment of all wishes.'”” 

As already mentioned, when a yantra is prepared, drawing the 
diagram and writing the mantras are done in a single process. The 
following is an exemplary prescription for the preparation of a yantra 
that is used for paralyzing (stambhana) divine beings: “Furnished 
with rocana and saffron, he should write [the divine being’s] name 
intertwined’ with the [mdla]mantra in the centre of a [drawn] 
kaustubha that contains sixteen sixteenth parts (kala). Previously 
each sixteenth part has been provided with nectar,'” o sage. Above 
the sixteenth parts of nectar he should place [the milamantra], which 
resembles the moon’s rays, resting on the visvapyaya (= ta). Outside 
of the [mijlamantra], he should draw an eight-petalled lotus with a 
pericarp. [Then] he should write the god’s anga[mantras] on the 
petals just as in worship.””* 

The drawing and writing of the yantra are seen as a unit. The 
drawing is not just a place for making the deity present by means of 
mantras, but the yantra’s drawing and writing as a unit is a 
representation of the deity. The deity assumes the form of the yantra, 


" Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 26.3. 

™ Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 26.74c-77 

“There are several interpretations of what vidarbha or vidarbhita means. 
Generally, it means that parts of the name and of the mantra, i.e.. one or two sylla- 
bles of each, are alternated. Cf. Padoux 1977 and 1986-1992: 69f. 

= That is, the letter sa. Each letter of the Sanskrit alphabet has several names that 
are used as codes in the description of mantras; cf, Jayakhya-Samhita 6,32¢—57. 

"® Jayikhya-Samhita 26.89¢-92: 

rocanakunkumair yukto namamantravidarbhitam // 89 

likhet kaustubhamadhye tu kalasodasasamyute / 

ekaika tu kala vipra pura yuktamrtena tu // 90 

samrtinam kalandm ca yojayec ca tathopari / 

visvapyayasthitam vapi candrarasmisamaprabham // 91 

tadbahye *stadalam padmam vilikhec ca sakarnikam / 

devyo ‘tigani (em. divyangani) yatharcayam dalesv abhyantare likhet // 92 
For other examples, see Jayakhya-Samhita 26.97—111b, 29.163c-172, 32.66-79b, 
Satvata-Samhité 17,333¢-359b (translation in Hikita 1992; 193-190; for a drawing 
of the yantra described in this passage, sce Hikita 1990: 170), Padma-Samhita, 
caryapada 25.104—-107b, Aniruddha-Samhita 5. 
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Thus, the installation (pratistha) of the saudarsanayantra (which is 
established and worshipped like a statue; see below pp. 148ff.) is 
prescribed with the following words: “Having established the god, 
[who is] the Lord having the shape of a yantra, in the centre (...)."""* 
Further, the deity is described as ‘consisting of all yantras’ (sarva- 
_yantramaya).'* Thus, a yantra is a representation of the deity on one 
hand, and the deity encompasses all yantras on the other. 

Two other kinds of mantric safeguards (raksa) that are described 
_ in the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita are closely related to yantras. One is 
called jyotirmayi, ‘consisting of light,’ and the other vanmayi, ‘con- 
sisting of language.’ 

The first is a wheel (cakra) whose constituent parts are repre- 
sented by divine beings and their activities. The brahman is con- 
sidered as being the wheel’s axle, the Sakti as its hub, the sakti’s five 
activities, viz., disappearance (tirobhava), creation, maintenance, 
destruction, and favour, as its spokes, the Vyihas and Vyihantaras 
as its felly, and the Vibhavas as flames outside the felly. It is obvious 


that this kind of raksa can only be visualized mentally.'*° 

The safeguard that consists of language (vafimayi raksa) is a 
wheel (cakra) whose shape is formed by writing mantras instead of 
drawing lines. The Ahirbudhnya-Samhita describes several forms of 


127 


this kind of safeguard. 
Nowhere in the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita’s text are these two kinds 
of safeguards called yantra. The term yantra is mentioned in the title 
lines of chapters 23 and 24 of the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita and in two 
subtitles on p. 218 of the first volume of the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita’s 
edition,'* but not in the body of the text itself. Thus the two kinds of 
raksa probably cannot be interpreted as yantras in the actual sense. 
However, these safeguards, which are very similar to yantras, can 
help to clarify the meaning of yantra as representation of the deity. 
Both the raksa@ ‘consisting of light’ and the one ‘consisting of 
language’ are direct representations of the divine power, the first 
having divine beings as its constituent parts, the latter consisting 


™ Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 47,2 Icd: 

madhye devam pratisthapya yantraripadharam prabhum // 

® Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 47,56d and 65a. 

® Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 21.4-29b. 

* Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 22-24. 

™ Ahirbudhnya-Samhitd 23 is called vasudevadivantraniripana, Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita 24, yantradevatadhyananiripana 
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merely of mantras that are manifestations of the deity and his 
aspects. These raksas are not places where the deity can be made 
present, but they are the deity’s presence itself. The same is true of 
yantras, which, in this aspect, are much more similar to the two kinds 
of raksdas just described than to mandalas. 

However, seeing yantras as representations of the deity is not the 
only notion found in Pafnearatra Samhitas. According to the Padma- 
Samhita, after the preparation of a yantra, the deity should be invited 
into it in order to worship him there,’” Here, similar to a mandala, 
the yantra is treated as being a place for the deity’s worship. 

What purpose do yantras have and how are they used? It is often 
emphasized that mere visualization of a yantra or concentration upon 
it is enough to reach a certain goal; for example: “He who recollects 
it in danger, in a battle, or in a dispute has victory in his hands; here 
there should not be any doubt.” Or: “This yantra, o excellent sage, 
destroys all calamities. There is nothing that cannot be obtained by 
wearing, recollecting, [and] visualizing [it].”'° Also the yantra’s 
mere drawing can have effect: “Everything accrues to the people 
through its mere drawing.”""' In general, however, worshipping it 
with offerings, oblations and ablutions is seen as the prerequisite for 
the effect ofa yantra.'” 

Yantras are frequently worn on the body as amulets, often bound 
with thread and/or covered with metal. Using them in this way, 
yantras are considered to protect and to have positive effects: “He 
should wrap this yantra with a five-coloured thread [and] put it into a 
golden casket. [If] he puts [it] on [his] right arm or a woman between 
{her] breasts he/she is liked forever, even among enemies. The 
sadhaka can easily cross female and male rivers or the oceans for 
many purposes; and because of its power, he does not sink in the 


™ Padma-Samhita, caryapada 25.107cd. 

® Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 26.80: 

bhaydyame ca samgrame vade va yah smared 1dam/ 

vijayas lasya hastastho natra karya vicarana // 
and Jayakhya-Samhita 26.104c—10Sb: 

yantro ‘yam munisardiila sarvopadravanasanah // 

dharanit smaranad dhyanan nasti tad yan na sadhayet / 
See also Jayakhya-Samhita 26.93c, Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 25.1 7c. 

" Ahirbudhnya-Samhitd 25.21 cd: 

ctalickhanamitrena sarvam sampadyate nmam // 

 Sce Jayakhya-Samhita 26.93c, 27,214c, 28.12a, 29.524, Padma-Samhita, 
carySpada 32.1 15-1 loc, Aniruddha-Samhita $.59. Cf. also Rastelli 2000b: 350f. 
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water. Fear of beings of the jungle or the forest does not exist [for 
him). Inauspicious planets bestow favourable [things]. Manifold 
terrific and exceedingly frightening poisons do not trouble [him]. 
Weapons of thieves, etc., do not enter the joints of [his] body. (...) 
The demons who injure children, etc. (balagrahadayah), leave the 
child and go far away if this yantra is present on its body. A pregnant 
woman bears easily on account of wearing [this yantra]. A barren 
woman [and] a [woman] whose new-born children die will have 
children.” 

Likewise, it is considered auspicious to have a yantra in one’s 
house: “He who has placed a yantra in his house accomplishes 


everything.” 

The yantras’ protecting and auspicious effects are also used on 
other occasions. So, at a funeral, the dead body is put upon a yantra 
that is covered by a cloth,’ A pill (gulika) that has been prepared for 
the acquisition of supernatural powers must be purified with incense 
in a casket upon which a yantra has been drawn ( yantrasamputa).'° 

Other than protection, a yantra may bestow anything one wishes 
as already indicated in the passage quoted above: elimination of 
sorrow, diseases and obstacles, attainment of children, friends, 


'® Jayakhya-Samhita 29.172d-180b: 

tad yantram parivestayct // 172 

paficarangena sitrena ksipet kanakasampute / 

dordande daksine kuryat stri va stanayugantare // 173 

priyatvam satatam yati vairisv api ca sadhakah / 

nadinadan samudran va lilaya parilanghayet // 174 

bahvartham tatprabhavac ca no majjati jalantare / 

naranyavanajanam tu sakasad vidyate bhayam // 175 

bhajanti sanukilam ca viparitasthita grahah | 

na badhate visam ghoram anekam catibhisanam // | 76 

coradisastrasamghato gatrasandhisu no viset / (...) 

balagrahadayo diram tyaktva balam prayanti ca // 178 

yatredam tisthate yantram kim tu taddehagam tu vai / 

lagnagarbha ca ya nari sukham siite ca dharanat // 179 

bhavet putravati vandhya mrtavatsatha putrini / 
(Jayakhya-Samhita 29.177c-178b is corrupt.) Cf, also Jayikhya-Samhita 29.102c~ 
103, 32.81-84, Satvata-Samhita 17.352-357b. Not only yantras can be worn as 
amulets, A mantra written on birch-bark or a piece of cloth can also be used as such; 
cf. Rastelli 2000b: 350. 

™ Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 25. 18ed: 

yantram yasya grhe nyastam tasya sarvam prasidhyati // 

™ Jayakhya-Samhita 24.8cd. 

“* Jayakhya-Samhit 26.69ab. 
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consorts, kingship and wealth.’ Yantras are considered to be so 
powerful that even antidotes against them could be necessary in the 
case of an enemy using them against one. Such antidotes are presen- 
ted in the Jayakhya-Samhita: the varahamudra and the jayamantra 
are successful in destroying the power of yantras.'* 

A particular yantra is the saudarganayantra, which is described in 
the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita and, based on the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita, 
also in the Paramesvara-Samhita.'” It not only contains linear dia- 
grams and writings of mantras, but also pictorial representations of 
various deities, '’ Furthermore, the writing material, which should be 
solid such as metal or stone, is covered with a yantra diagram not 
only on the obverse side but also, with a different drawing, on the 
reverse. '*' 

The saudarsanayantra is used especially by kings and those who 
want to attain kingship. They should install it in a temple and 
worship it daily in order to secure their kingship: “Hear the 
peculiarity of the protective prescription for kings, o Narada. He who 
desires kingship, he who is deprived of kingship, or he who is 
overpowered by [other] kings, having realized that the most 
distinguished teacher who bestows the yantra of Sudargana exceeds 
all, should worship this [teacher] with great wealth and then should 
worship the four-armed Narayana, the god, whose eyes are as large 


'T E.g., Jayikhya-Samhita 26.104c-105b, 110c—113b, Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 
26.73, 36.26c-30b. 

™ Jayakhya-Samhiti 8,30a, 27.131a. 

™ The description of the Saudarsanayantra in Paramesvara-Samhita 23 is based 
on that in the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita. The Paramesvara-Samhita even refers expli- 
citly to the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita as its source. Compare Paramesvara-Samhiti 
23.2c-3: “In former times in order to appease the great sin of cutting Brahma’s head 
Narayana taught, at the auspicious Badarikaérama, [the yantra] that removes all sins 
to Sankara, who was asking for it.” (purd ndrdyanenoktam punye badarikasrame // 2 
brahmanah Sirsavicchedamahapatakasantaye / prechatah Sankarasyatha sarvapapapa- 
nodanam // 3) with Ahitbudhnya-Samhita 25,14c-15: “In order to appease the great 
sin of cutting Pitamaha’s head Narayana taught me {the yantra] that pacifies all 
afflictions [and] keeps off all pain at the auspicious Badarikasrama.” (mama 
narayanenoktam punye badarikasrame // 14 pitimahasiraschedamahapatakasantaye / 
sarvabidhaprasamanam sarvaduhkhanivaranam // 15) Cf. also ParameSvara-Samhita 
26.43abc: “(...) according to the rule, as Ahirbudhnya has taught it at length to 
Narada, who has asked [for it] (...)” (prechate naradayaitad ahirbudhnyena vistarat / 
yathopadistam vidhivat). 

‘" The most important deities on the saudarSanayantra are SudarSana, Visnu's 
discus to whom the Ahirbudhnya-Samhitd is especially devoted, and Nrsimha, 

“' Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 265-72, Paramesvara-Samhita 23.16-117b. 
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as a lotus, who is dark-coloured, who [wears] yellow garments, and 
who is adorned with all [kinds of] ornaments according to the 
prescriptions as taught by the teacher. He should have an excellent 
yantra made, which is made of gold, is decorated with jewels and 
corals, and furnished with all [kinds of] ornaments. By merely doing 
this does he attain sound kingship. Having installed [this yantra], 
which bestows the attainment of everything, he should worship it 
respectfully. Then he will obtain the earth with [its] seven divisions 
(saptadvipam) [and its] towns.”'” 

In the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita, the temple (vimana) for the sau- 
darSanayantra and the prescriptions for worship to be performed 
there are not described in detail.’ However, the author of the 
younger Paramesvara-Samhita, who strongly emphasizes temple 
worship in general, has elaborated the descriptions of the temple 
(prasada) or pavilion (mandapa) that should be built for the 
saudarsanayantra’s worship, and also the prescriptions for its 
worship.’ The yantra’s worship is very similar to the common daily 
ritual in a temple. This means that this yantra takes the position of a 
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place for the deity’s worship, similar to, e.g., a statue or a mandala. 


‘© Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 26.82-87: 

rajiim raksavidhane tu visesam smu nirada / 

rajyacthi hrtarajvo va paribhito *thava nrpaih // 82 

saudarsanasya yantrasya pradataram gurum param / 

sarvebhyo hy adhikam matva tam abhyarcya mahadhanaith // 83 

tato nérayanam devam pundarikayateksanam / 

Sydmalam pitavasanam sarvabharanabhiisitam // 84 

Gradhayec caturbahum acaryoktavidhanatah / 

taptajambinadamayam manividrumacitritam (/ 85 

sarvalamkarasamyuktam karayed yantram uttamam | 

etatkaranamatrena rajyam 4pnoty anamayam // 86 

pratisthapyarcayed etat sadaram sarvasiddhidam / 

tato bhiimim avapnoti saptadvipam sapattanam // 87 
Cf. also Paramesvara-Samhita 23.8c—9b: “Kings who are disposed to protect [their] 
people are to perform continuously this worship. Otherwise a lack of firmness 
arises.” (prajapalanaSilinam bhipandm etad arcanam // nairantaryena kartavyam 
anyatha jayate ‘dhrtih /) 

The temple is mentioned only in Ahirbudhnya-Samhitd 36.35¢, 36c, and 40c. 

“ See Paramesvara-Samhita 23.12-18b for the temple and Paramesvara-Samhitd 
25-26 for the ritual prescriptions. 

© There is much inscriptional and literary evidence that images of Sudarsana 
were worshipped in Paficaratra temples, often in special shrines. Several such 
images have been preserved (cf. Begley 1973: 68ff.). Illustration 1 shows a bronze 
image of Sudarsana within a yantra. This image is dated by Begley 1973: 90 to 
about the 17th century. Although it does not look exactly like the saudarsanayantra 
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The saudarsanayantra is not the only yantra that is worshipped in a 
temple or pavilion. As already mentioned, yantras are worshipped in 
a mandapa also according to the Aniruddha-Samhita. Here, however, 
they are drawn directly on a platform (vedi) and not upon a mobile 
material.'"° According to the Parama-Samhita, a yantra is used in 
place of a statue during the procession that is a part of the 
consecration (pratistha). The yantra that represents Visnu is carried 
around the temple. After this, it is installed in the temple, and only 
then is the statue of Visnu established.'”’ 

Finally, a particular yantra that is related to the saudarsanayantra 
should be mentioned. This is the dhdrakayantra, the ‘yantra of the 
wearer,’ i.e., the wearer of the saudarganayantra, The power of the 
saudarsanayantra is considered to be so great that a human being 
cannot wear it without additionally having a dharakayantra: 
“[Narada:] ‘Who wears this very wonderful divine ornament? I do 
not perceive anyone to have the power (Sakti) to wear it. Please 
remove [my] doubt [that has arisen] on account of its excessive 
power.’ Ahirbudhnya: ‘Truly, no one can wear this [yantra] of great 
splendour without [also wearing] the following, other yantra that is 
full of power, o divine seer. Hear now its nature [and] energy, o best 
sage.’ (...)"""" The dharakayantra’s most exterior part is the square 
earth mandala with the seed syllable (bija) of the earth on each 
corner and two Nagas on each side. Within the earth mandala is the 
fire mandala having the shape of a hexagram with the fire seed 


described in the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita, it gives an idea of what it may have looked 
like. 

“Cf. p. 143. . 

"Cf. Parama-Samhita 19.62-63b: “He should then prepare a yantra of the great 
god and, after having asked for permission, have the initiated guardians of the statue 
lift the yantra that is Hari onto a comfortable palanquin that is endowed with an 
arch.” (tato devasya mahato yantram ekam vidhaya ca/ diksitair miirtipair justam 
Sibikim torananvitam / abhyanujhiam ca yacitva yantram aropayed dharim /) Cf, 
Parama-Samhita 19.70cd for the yantra’s and 19.72b for the statue's installation. 

“ Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 27.2c—Sb: 

[ndradah -} 

ctad atyadbhutam divyam dhriyate kena bhiisanam // 2 

na casya dharane Saktim kasyacit kalayaimy aham / 

atisaktitayasyemam samSayam chettum arhasi // 3 

ahirbudhnyah — 

satyam na kenacid dhartum paryate tan mahadyuti / 

rte yantrantarad asmad devarse Sakti§alinah // 4 

Smu fasya munisrestha svaciipam viryam adya vai / 

Cf. also Ahirbudhnya-Samhita 27.24c-26. 
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syllable. The round wind mandala with its seed syllable” is within 
nd within the latter, a wheel with ten spokes. Two syllables each 
the saudarsanamantra and the narasimhamantra are written on nine 
s, and on the tenth spoke, the word hana, ‘kill.’ Obviously, this 
ination keeps the saudarSanayantra’s power in check. An eight- 


dharakayantra whose only purpose is the fitness for wearing the 
saudarSanayantra. The person it is directed to can only be its wearer. 
The example of the dharakayantra shows how powerful yantras were 
considered to be, and that their power could get out of control if they 
not treated properly. 


“ For the shapes of the elements’ mandalas, cf. also Jayakhya-Samhita 10,26, 
36c-38a, and 43c—44b and Gupta/Hoens/Goudriaan 1979: 172-174. The bijas of the 
elements vary in the different traditions. According to the Jayakhya-Samhita, the 
earth's bija is slam, the fire’s sram, and the wind’s hyam (Jayakhya-Samhita 
10.1 7c-20b), cf. also Gupta/Hoens/Goudriaan ibid. 

™ Ahirbudhnya-Samhité 27.5c—16. 
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1. The 16-armed SudarSanacakrapurusa in the Sri-Kalamekaperumal Temple 


NDALA AND YANTRA IN THE SIDDHANTA SCHOOL OF 
-SAlV ISM: DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTION AND RITUAL USE’ 


Héléne Brunner 


(Translated from the French by Raynald Prévéreau) 


Introduction 


It is common to refer to the ritual use of more or less complex 
drawings among the defining characteristics of every denomination 
of Tantrism. Generally, such drawings are called mandalas, but also 
yantras and cakras, with little consideration as to whether these terms 
are synonyms or not. 

This paper essentially aims at clarifying this terminology, and this 
will be done in the first part. In the second part, I will discuss the 
mandalas used in the cult of Siva: analyzing a simple example, | will 
describe their general structure and indicate how exactly they are 
used in the rituals. 

It is first out of personal interest that I began investigating the 
subject on which I here report my conclusions. Perplexed, undoub- 


* This paper is, broadly, a remake of an article published in French some fifteen 
years ago (Brunner 1986). That article reproduced almost verbatim a lecture given in 
Paris in June 1984 on the occasion of a conference organized by A. Padoux in the 
context of the research team no. 249 of the Centre national de la recherche 
scientifique (CNRS) entitled ‘L’Hindouisme—textes, doctrines, pratiques.” The 
present paper is a complete revision of the previous one. Not only did | eliminate the 
oral character of the presentation, but I also modified several expressions that 
seemed correct in 1984 but that progress in the study of Saivism now shows to be 
inexact. | also reworked some long passages by introducing useful precisions, added 
many references and inserted some comments in part inspired by the discussion (not 
reproduced here) that followed the lecture in Paris. It was, however, not possible for 
me to extend my research. Therefore, works on the subject which appeared after 
1986 are not taken into consideration. 

Note by G. Biihnemann: In this article the author uses the term ‘cult’ in the sense 
of ‘sectarian affiliation’ and ‘worship’/‘ritual.’ The word is not used in a derogatory 
sense. 
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tedly like many other scholars, by the coexistence of three terms that 
modern authors rarely distinguish and often translate, in English, as 
well as in French, by the same word ‘diagram,’ I had developed the 
habit over the years of taking note of the ritual contexts in which 
those terms appeared. Soon enough, I realized that mediaeval authors 
did not use the terms so freely as we do and thought that it would be 
good if we imitated their precision instead of creating confusion 
where it did not exist by using a single word in our translations (and 
I also accept this criticism). I was therefore pleased to seize the 
Opportunity provided by a conference held on this theme in Paris in 
1984 to expand my research and submit the result of my reflections 
to the participants. Their reactions inspired some of the additions that 
I have made to the original French paper. 

I must insist at the outset on the fact that my research does not 
cover all Hindu schools, not even all Tantric sects. Rather, I limited 
myself to the following texts: 


(1) the fundamental texts of the Siddhanta School,' those that have 
come to be called Saivagamas or even simply Agamas 
(Mulagamas and Upagamas), but could just as well be called 
Tantras since they often present themselves as such.’ I looked at 


‘We must stop calling this school the ‘Southem School,’ for while it is true that 
it is the South of India that has kept its heritage alive, we now know that its most 
ancient texts come from the North (including the paddhati of Somasambhu, see my 
introduction to SP4, pp. xliii-xlv), We could call it the Saiva-Siddhanta School. but 
since this term was borrowed from the Sanskrit Schoo! of that denomination by the 
Tamil School that followed it and profoundly modified it, and since the name has 
remained attached to the latter, we should call it more precisely: ‘Saiva-Siddhanta 
School of Sanskrit expression’ or simply ‘Sanskrit Saiva-Siddhanta School.’ That is 
what I keep repeating (see, for example, Brunner 1977: 114—115 and 1992: 38, note 
2). This appellation is here shortened into ‘Siddhanta’ for the sake of simplicity, 

* See, for example, p. xix of the introduction to my translation of Mrgendragama, 
kriyapada and caryapada, and more recently Goodall’s introduction to his edition of 
the Kiranavrtti, pp. xxxvi-xxxix. It is useful to note here that, among the Tantras of 
the Siddhanta that have reached us, rare are the texts that date from before the ninth 
century. Except for the Kirana, the Mrgendra and the Matangaparameé$vara, those 
that were published in India, including those excellently edited by N.R. Bhatt and 
published by the Institut Frangais d'Indologie, belong to a later period, even though 
some of them borrow the name of a work previously known and cited. For the 
Kamika, sce the introduction to my translation of the Mrgendragama cited above, 
pp. xii-xv. I will, however, have to refer to such works, which in fact, with regard to 
the subject here under investigation, most probably repeat the traditional 
instructions. 
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all the ones that were at my disposal, namely about ten of them, 
plus some preserved fragments of lost treatises; 

some Saiva Tantras of the Trika: Svacchanda (SvT), Netra (NT) 
and Malinivijaya; 

a fair number of handbooks (paddhati) of the Siddhanta, the 
most important of which being the Somasambhupaddhati (SP), 
called Kriyakandakramavali, written in Kashmir in the 11th 
century, and of which I have published a complete translation. 
The following handbooks, written in the South, depend more or 
less directly on this work: the Aghorasivaciryapaddhati, called 
Kriyakramadyotika, of the 12th century; the yet unpublished 
Jhanaratnavali, the SiddhantaSekhara and the Siddhantasaravali, 
all three probably dating from the 13th century; and finally the 
[sdnasivagurudevapaddhati, a later work which is nonetheless 
better known since it was edited early in the 20th century and 
reprinted in 1988; 

some handbooks from the Trika School, such as the Tantraloka 
(TA) of Abhinavagupta and the Saradatilaka (ST) of 
LaksmanadeSika. 


(4) 


All these sources converge, so much so that the results of my 
research do not only concern the Saivism of the Siddhanta School, as 
the title of this paper carefully suggests, but could probably apply to 
a wider range of traditions. It is not certain, however, that my 
conclusions could, without further precautions, be extrapolated to all 
Tantric schools, for example, to Saktism or to Paficaratra, nor to all 
periods, for example, to the more recent Tantrism. 

Nonetheless, | should note that the non-synonymy of the terms 
mandala and yantra is accepted by the Sabdakalpadruma (s.v. yantra) 
which quotes the following passage from the Yoginitantra,’ where 
the possible supports for the cult of the goddess are discussed: 

lingastham pijayed devim pustakastham tathatva ca / 

mandalastham mahamayam yantrastham pratimasu ca // 

jalastham va Silastham va pijayet paramesvarim / 


‘Text dating from the 16th century (see Goudriaan in Goudriaan/Gupta 1981: 
85-86). 
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A. Mandala 


Let us now look at the first point, which concerns the occurrence of 
the terms mandala, yantra and cakra in the ritual texts. I will begin 
with the one that is by far the most frequent in the standard rituals: 
‘mandala’—a term that we spontaneously associate with those 
splendid drawings so characteristic of Tibetan Buddhism and of 
which we have seen a large diffusion over the last decades. 

When and how do the Saiva texts use this word? We must 
obviously set aside right from the start the rather banal meaning of 
‘circle’ (construction circle or any other disk) as well as that of 
‘territory’ or ‘province,’ with which we are not concerned here, at 
least not directly. I shall therefore consider only the specific ritual 
objects that the texts call ‘mandalas.’ All appear as limited surfaces, 
of which I find three main types: 


First type: a limited surface deprived of structure. 

For example: the ‘cow-dung mandala’ enjoined on numerous 
occasions to serve either as the seat for a god (for example, 
NateSvara, when he is called to preside over the dances performed by 
the Devadasis in front of Siva), for a man (the disciple, before his 
initiation), or for a revered object (the cooking pot for the deity’s 
rice, when it is removed from the fire and placed on the ground),* 

Such mandalas are made by smearing a generally circular portion 
of the ground with a semi-liquid paste made of cow-dung or 
sandalwood. I will call them ‘seat-mandalas.’ 

Second type: a limited surface showing a drawing generally made 
of the accumulation of coloured powders. 

This is the most interesting type of mandala, one that we must 
most carefully distinguish from those other drawings called 
‘yantras,’ because they bear some resemblance. Here are its 
characteristics: 
¢ These mandalas serve as supports for the worship of divinities. 

They have no other use. 
« They are temporary, being destroyed once the ceremony for 
which they were built is completed. 


“Sce SP3, Index, p. 737, s.v. “mandala (queleonque),” 
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They are constructed on a plane and purified area, and oriented. 
The drawing (made with strings and compass) is geometrical; it 
often shows a central symmetry (or, if one prefers, an axial 
symmetry, with reference to an axis perpendicular to the plane 
and going through the centre); and it is entirely covered with 
coloured powders (three, four or five different colours }—hence 
the exact name of these objects: rajomandalas." 

e¢ Their dimensions are sometimes considerable since they vary, 
depending on the type or the text, from one to eight (according 
to the Mrgendra)’ or even eighteen cubits (according to the 
Matangaparamesvara), that is to say from half a metre to about 
four or even nine metres. The officiant is there described 
entering and leaving through ‘doors,’ moving around along 
*streets’—instructions that must be taken literally for the bigger 
structures. 

Let us go over the first of these characteristics; namely, that these 

mandalas serve as supports for worship. The way to perform this cult 

will be described in the second part of this paper, but it will be good 
at this point to specify the nature of the worship in question. Here the 
texts from the Siddhanta diverge from those of the Trika. While the 

latter recommend doing all the cults, including the daily cults,’ on a 

mandala, the vast majority of the texts of the Siddhanta insist on 

using the mandala only for the occasional (naimittika) rituals*—such 


* The square mandala, of central symmetry, with, at its centre, an eight-petalled 
lotus, is by far the most common mandala, at least in the normal cult of Siva For the 
other gods, the mandala may take other shapes. For example, according to the 
Mrgendragama (kriyapada 8.36¢-37b), the mandala of Canda is semi-circular, and 
that of the goddesses invoked to seduce women takes the form of a vulva, an eye or 
an arc, The shape and colour also vary according to the purpose of the ritual 
(Mrgendragama, kriyapada 8.37¢—38). 

* There are, as we will sec, drawings that, by their aspect and their use, partake of 
the nature of the mandala, but that are not constructed by the accumulation of 
powders, 

’ Sce Mrgendragama, kriyapada 8.30 and Matangaparamesvarigama, kriyapada 
1.26a. 

* See, for example, SvT], chapter 2. introduction to verse 155. It is the same for 
the Mrgendragama (see note | 1). 

* According to the Vedic classification, which in fact does not apply well at all to 
Tantric rituals. The pratistha is generally taken as an example of occasional 
(naimittika) rites; but since it is performed on the initiative of a person who wishes 
to acquire merit, it is sometimes classified among the optional (kdmya) rituals. The 
utsavas may be spoken of as ‘occasional’ if one considers their periodicity, but they 
should be called ‘optional’ on account of their being performed with a definite aim 
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as the diksa, the pratistha, the pavitrarohana, the utsava—and the 
optional (kamya) cults, that is to say all the rites performed for a 
desire-oriented purpose." For the daily (nitya) cult of Siva, even for 
the private one, they prefer the linga."' It is therefore with regard to 


in view. The pavitrarohana (see SP2, section Il) belongs to the ‘prayascitta’ 
category, which is associated with the occasional rituals out of convention only. 
Finally, the diksa are said to be ‘occasional’ only from the point of view of the guru 
performing the rite; those that are conferred upon the sa@dhakas to let them acquire 
stddhis should logically count among the kamya rituals. One should note that these 
long rituals (which spread over several days, of which the first days are used for 
preparatory rites designated by the general term adhivasa) can be performed only by 
the acarya, if they are public rituals, or by the sadhaka if they are private cults {on 
the sddhaka, see Brunner 1975), and that it is only these high ranked initiates who 
can trace and use the rajomandalas. 

© The only mandala described in the Sardhatrigatikalottara ( 7.1ab) is presented in 
the context of the kamyakarman, and this shows, according to its commentator, that 
it concerns only the sidhaka. The interpretation expressed in this work seems 
unusual, however. Indeed, it must be noted that some of the desire-oriented rituals 
that concem a group of people and not just one person, such as the purification or 
pacifying (Santi) rites, can be and usually are performed by the dcarya. 

" With a few exceptions, for example, the Mrgendra, which describes the daily 
cult of Siva on a sthandila before considering the Possibility of using a linga 
(Mrgendragama, krivapada 3.54c-S6b). It is the opposite elsewhere, see, for ex- 
ample, SP1, pp. 226-229, verses 102-103, where Somagambhu, after describing the 
cult on a /inga, gives a list of equally acceptable supports (for the private cult), but 
concludes: Jinge ‘py atyantam uttamam The later works take in general a more 
radical position. Quoting the Pirva-Karanigama, chapter 30, will suffice. In the first 
passage (30,2c—3b), that text lists the different Supports for the private cult: the 
personal /iiga given by the guru; the sthandila, oneself; a temporary (ksanika) liga; 
a mandala; the water. Immediately afterwards (30.3c—4b), and in a somewhat 
different list, it assigns a value to the cults Performed on these supports: the cult 
performed on a mandala is rated at 100; at 1000 if performed on a sthandila; at 
10,000 on a kautuka (probably a narrow stripe of cloth with drawings, later called 
pata), and at 10 billion on a Jinga. 

datte ca guruna linge sthandile sva 1yam atmani // 

ksanike mandale toye ‘py atmarthayajanam smrtam / 

mandale tu Satam punyam sthandile tu sahasrakam // 

ayutam kautuke linge kotikotigunam bhavet / (30.2c-4b) 

The same work takes up again the problem a little farther (30,7-8), and establishes 
the following series, listing the cults in an increasing order in terms of their value: 
the mental cult; the cult on a mandala; on a temporary linga; on a stripe of cloth 
(with drawings? pata); on a painted image (? dbhdsa); on an image in the round 
(bimba); on a liiga (with faces, to distinguish it from the next one); on a linga 
deprived of anthropomorphic traits (niskala-linga). 

manasan mandalam Srestham mandalat ksanikam param / 

Ksanikat phalam utkrstam patam caiva tatah param // 

patid abhasam utkrstam dbhasat bimbam ucyate / 

bimbad vai lingam utkrstam lingad vai niskalam param //(30.7-8) 
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the occasional rituals, especially the diksa, that the Siddhanta texts 
give a description of the mandala: some will describe only one, like 
the Mrgendra (kriyapada 8.25c-53) and the Sardhatrisatikalottara 
(chapter 7), but in general several kinds of mandalas are suggested 
for the officiant to choose from (see below). All these mandalas have 
a complex structure, are rather long to elaborate, and remain present 
for the complete duration of the ritual for which they are used. When 
one considers using a mandala for the daily cult of Siva," the 
mandala, which will have to be drawn each day, is of course much 
simpler. It is limited to the eight-petalled lotus that occupies the 
centre of the larger mandalas, According to the Suprabheda (kriya- 
pada 8.8), it is drawn on a portion of the ground previously smeared 
with cow-dung, while according to other texts it is drawn on a square 
platform made of sand and grains named sthandila (thus the frequent 
confusion between sthandila and mandala), But there is never any 
mention of coloured powders. The same instructions apply to the 
mandalas used in the daily cult of the secondary divinities, such as 
Siirya (see SP], p. 71, under [1d]). 

In all cases, this second type of mandala corresponds to the 
following definition: it is a temporary divine image traced, with 
some exceptions, by the accumulation of coloured powders and 
which must be beautiful to rejoice men and gods. | will call it the 
‘image-mandala.’ 

Third type: a limited surface that is squared but has no drawing. 
We also find under the name mandala some square surfaces suitably 
squared and in the boxes of which the officiant (rapidly) invokes 


The idea, as we can see, is 10 exalt the /inga as the ideal support for the private cult. 
As for the temple cult, the question does not crop up: it can only take a permanent 
image as its support, that is to say a fixed-inga for Siva, a sculpted image for the 
goddess. 

" There are circumstances when one has to, That is what [sanasivagurudeva 
explains (sce [sanasivagurudevapaddhati, kriydpada 20.23-27 [= volume 3, p. 200, 
6-15)): if the adept is affected by a family impurity, he cannot touch the /inga, nor 
the fire; he must therefore have someone else perform the public cult, while mentally 
reciting the mantras; then he must himself perform his daily cult (compulsory) on a 
mandala, always mentally reciting the mantras. One could ask if that rule can be 
explained by the fact that, the mandala being temporary, no impurity coming from 
the officiant can impinge on it definitively, while it would have a lasting effect on 
the permanent /inga; or if it can be explained simply by some essential inferiority of 
the mandala compared to the /inga: the simple mandala used here would be less 
precious than any /inga, even the temporary /inga that would be allowed in the first 
hypothesis. See also note 55. 
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some divine or evil powers in order to make them favourable to his 
cause with a food offering called bali. 

These balimandalas are found in many rituals, including the daily 
ritual. The best known of these is certainly the one called 
vastumandala, where 45 gods and 8 demons are worshipped (and 
fed) before any construction, as well as at some critical moments 
associated with a given site. The works of Stella Kramrisch” made it 
famous and loaded it with a symbolism that | for one have some 
difficulty seeing but on which I do not have to elaborate here. What I 
would like to emphasize, however, is that the term vdstumandala, 
which we use systematically, is rare in the texts with which I am 
most familiar.’ In the vast majority of cases, these texts prefer the 
terms pada and pa tavinyasa to refer to these squared surfaces and 
their construction; the same terms are used when they describe the 
division of any square area (the ground of a sacrificial pavilion, the 
site of an agglomeration, etc.) in four concentric zones destined to 
serve as guides for the ulterior arrangement of the site." In all these 
cases, we must take the term pada in the sense of ‘domain’ and 
understand padavinyasa as the attribution of their respective domain 
to different entities. However, it will happen that the term mandala 
be used in this context, and that is why | refer to these squared 
surfaces as a third type of mandala—the only one, in fact, for which 
the translation ‘diagram’ is appropriate. 

I will include in the same category some simple geometrical 
figures allowing for the distribution of objects, for example, the 
square divided in nine boxes which, according to some texts, serve to 
fix (with the fall of a flower) the name of a Saiva initiate;'* or the 


© See Kramrisch 1946, volume 1: 29-97, 

* It is not found in this context in the following Agamas: the Pirva-Kamika, the 
Suprabheda, the Ajita and the Kirana nor is it found in the Mayamata or the Brhat- 
Samhita. We find the word mandala twice in the description of the Purva-Karana, 
once balimandala in the Saradatilaka, once “mandalad bahye” in a handbook dealing 
with pratistha, and twice the term vastumandala (once abbreviated to mandala) in the 
SomasSambhupaddhati (see SP4, pp. 46 and 386). 

"The name of these four zones are, starting from the central zone: brahmapada, 
daivikapada, manusyapada and paisacapada A fifth zone called raksasapada is 
sometimes added, see Mayamata, volume 1, p. 126, note 56 and Figure 9; and SP2, 
pp. 332-333 and Plates | and I. The term pada while referring here to the entire 
zone, does not lose the meaning of ‘unit box.” 

“ See Suprabhedigama, caryapdda 4,.12-15b. The central box and the four boxes 
of the principal directions are those of the five Brahmans; the comers belong to four 
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uared surfaces on which the paficagavya and other mixtures are 
pared.'” We can call these mandalas ‘distributive diagrams.’ 
_ Fourth use of the term: There is finally one last use of the term, 

ut it is totally heterogeneous with the preceding ones and does not 
espond to a category of objects that could be integrated into our 
sification. The mandalas of which I am thinking are not, by the 
fay, material objects used for concrete rituals. Even though we can 
draw them, they are mental objects that the imagination must create 
d which, under certain specific circumstances, serve as supports of 
itation, This is the case with the mandalas of the five elements 
mentioned in the descriptions of bhiitasuddhi as well as the descrip- 
ions of the subtle body; this is also the case with the three mandalas 
of the moon, the sun, and fire (to which a Saktimandala is sometimes 
added) that appear at the upper end of the throne of Siva. The idea of 
cosmic domain is there inseparable from that of a geometric symbol, 
so that the inclusion of these mandalas with the preceding ones 
becomes impossible and all attempts at a translation fail. 

We therefore arrive at three well defined types of mandalas: the 

seats, the divine images and the distributive diagrams." 


B. Yantra and Cakra 


I now resume my terminological exploration by looking at the terms 
yantra and cakra, on which I will not elaborate so much. But first, 
here are two preliminary remarks, 

The first one is negative: to my knowledge, the mandalas that | 
have just discussed, no matter the type, are never called yantras or 
cakras in the Agamas. I, however, found one exception: the Upa- 


of the six ‘members’ (afigas). The point of fall of the flower determines the 
beginning of the name of the initiate, see SP3, p. 102. 

" See SP2, p. 320. 

"“ The distinctions between the three types of mandalas are certainly not as clear 
as this paper leads to believe. In particular, a quick outline of a lotus or any other 
adequate drawing can transform a ‘seat’ into an ‘image;’ just as a drawing that is a 
little complex, made, for example, with hulled grains on a raw grains background, 
transforms a sthandila (see above) into something that could be called a mandala. On 
the other hand, it also happens (ST 3,17c-18a) that the vastumandalas are covered 
with coloured powders—a fact that brings them closer to the second category of 
mandalas and could create confusion if we forget this essential difference: the 
vastumandalas do not serve as supports for the cult of a main god—they are not even 
connected to any particular form of Hinduism. 
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gama named Vatulasuddha describes in its third chapter, under the 
title cakrabhedapatala, what is, in fact, an image-mandala; it calls it 
cakra throughout the description, even once yantra. The explanation 
for this infringement is doubtlessly contained in the final lines of that 
section, where it is said that the cakra can be drawn on a bark and 
kept as an amulet. The Sricakra represents a better known exception. 
My second remark will again contrast the texts of the Siddhanta 
with those of other schools: the terms yantra and cakra are rarely 
encountered in the Siddhanta (these terms do not appear in the lists 
of appropriate supports for the cult of Siva), while they are frequent 
elsewhere. It is therefore from the Tantras of the Trika, in particular 
the SvT and the NT, that I draw the characteristics of these objects." 


1) Yantras are drawings that differ in several ways from mandalas: 

e They serve only for the kamya rituals, the desire-oriented rites, 
and therefore concern essentially the sadhaka. The cult based on 
yantras in fact only marks the first stage of their use. Indeed, the 
yantras are generally kept after the cult and worn as amulets; or 
buried for subsequent magic rituals; or eaten, after crushing the 
support and mixing the resulting powder with milk or honey. 

e They are traced on durable materials: birch-bark (bhiratvac, 
bhiirjapattra), copperplates, pieces of cloth, and now paper; they 
are therefore small and mobile. 

e The representations they carry are linear. 


" On the basis of these same two Tantras and their commentaries by Ksemaraja, 
Professor Alexis Sanderson commented, at the conference mentioned above (sec 
Padoux 1986: 33), that they confirmed the distinction that | made between mandala 
and yantra: “... Your precise distinction between yantra and mandala is confirmed by 
Ksemaraja who defines the former (in its more complex form) as a collection of 
mantras written in a particular pattern (on NT2 20.59c: yantracakram visista- 
samniveSalikhito mantrasamihah), while in its most basic form it is simply a spell 
written on a piece of birch-bark (bharjapatram)...." And he continued with a very 
pertinent remark concerning the more subtle distinction between mandala and cakra: 
“As for the subtler distinction between mandala and cakra if the mandala is the 
adharah (locus) and the cakra (of deities/mantras) the ddheyam (located), then it 
would follow that it is only the former that one can ‘trace’ and that when one speaks 
of the mandala to include the circle of deities (devatacakram) or mantras (mantra- 
cakram) worshipped in it, then this is by extension of the primary sense.” 

We find a number of drawings of yantras in the handbooks of popular Tantrism, 
in Hindi, abundantly distributed by Indian bookstores. Of more refined art, the 
drawings of the Balinese sorcerers (see the posthumous book, Hooykaas 1980) also 
have something of the yantra. 
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The drawing is engraved (rare) or (more often) traced with a 
liquid—some ink—made from a variety of often surprising 
substances, such as blood and the bile of a corpse in some cases 
of black magic. 
The drawing is always completed with the inscription of letters, 
of bijas, each of which makes a divinity present, and of mantras 
often containing imperative orders such as: “Kill such and 
such!”, “Heal such and such!” 
Their layout and use are secret. 
dominant idea of the yantra is contained in its name, derived 
from the root yam: with a yantra, the sadhaka ‘constrains’ a divinity 
to carry out a certain action for him.” Just as those other machines 
bearing the same name, the ritual yantra is first an ingenious 
instrument. 

The NT keeps mentioning these yantras among the sovereign 
remedies (for example, NT, 19.198b) and among the weapons of 
magicians or sorcerers (NT| 18.88c). 


2) The use of the term cakra is much less precise. Apparently, it does 
not refer to a category of objects different from the mandalas and the 
yantras. 

Sometimes, the idea of ‘wheel’ is obvious, as in the case of the 
cakra of thirty-two Saktis included in the mandala of the 
Syacchandatantra (9.16ab and 9.24). But the term often simply 
expresses the idea of a ‘collection’ or a “mass;’ the mass of the 
divinities assembled on the same limited surface. Finally, cakra is 
frequently used as a synonym for yantra, though we cannot always 
tell if this practice is due to a lack of rigour in the vocabulary or to a 
change of perspective. In those cases, the author may be talking of 
cakra to refer to the mass of the divinities that are present, or to their 
configuration, while using the word yantra to refer to the use of the 
object. But more research than what I was able to do would be 
necessary to arrive at a convincing conclusion on this point. 

Let us note, however, that the term mandala is never used in the 
designation of these magic figures (will we call them ‘coercive 


» Sec another analysis of the term in Kularmava-Tantra 6.86 cited in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma (s.v. yantra) as coming from another source: 

kimakrodhadidosotthasarvadubkhamyantranat / 

yantram ity hur etasmin devah prinat: piijitah // 
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diagrams’?)—except, of course, for the construction circles or round 
elements of the total yantra. 


Il. Description and Ritual Use of the Image-mandalas 
A. Importance 


I mentioned earlier that the mandalas were quasi indispensable 
elements in the occasional rituals. The chosen mandala is constructed 
on the altar ( vedi) that stands in the centre of the pavilion (mandapa, 
more exactly yagamandapa) where the ritual is taking place and it 
serves as the principal”' support for the worship of Siva during the 
few days of the ceremony. It is therefore present as a divine image, 
and only as a divine image; that explains why, though that would not 
be considered a good solution, the mandala can be substituted with a 
mobile /iiga placed on a sthandila, 


B. Varieties 


There are tens of well differentiated forms of mandalas, each being 
designated with a specific term that sometimes expresses a 
characteristic of the drawing, sometimes the virtue of the object. The 
list found in Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, kriyapada 8.31-123 (= 
volume 3, pp. 77, 8 — 85, 6) comes down to seven terms: bhadra, 
sarvatobhadra, parvatikanta, latalingodbhava, svastikabjadvaya, 
svastikasarvatobhadra and cakrabja.” But some other texts are more 
prolix, such as the Amsumat, which gives twenty names or so.” 


* “Principal,” since there are other supports on which Siva must be worshipped 
during the ceremony that uses the mandala. In the mandapa itself, aside from the 
guru and eventually the disciple, there are, firstly, a vase of water placed on the 
north-eastern corner where Siva is installed as the guardian of the sacrifice and, 
secondly, the fire (see SP2, pp. 58-80; pp. 86-88 and Plates I-IV). If the ceremony 
is organized by a temple, the god of the sanctuary nonetheless continues to receive 
his cult, so that the pricsts often feel the need to remind through a special ritual the 
essential identity of all these apparently distinct Siva(s). 

® The list of the Rauravagama (kriyapada 25.59-62) also counts seven terms, but 
is somewhat different. There. N.R. Bhatt gives in the notes the construction of each 
of these mandalas, as found in the hitherto unpublished Saivagamapaddhati. 

™ See AmSumat 43.40-47, quoted in Rauravagama, volume I, p. 158, note 11. 
The Siddhantasaravali, verses 78-91, describes ten mandalas: Jatalingodbhava (in 
two sizes), navanabha, anantavijaya bhadra, purakira (two sizes), latakaralinga, 
subhadra, umakanta and svastika—plus another one used for the cult of Canda; and 
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These numbers quickly multiply if we take into consideration all of 
the possible variations on a same theme, so that we finally arrive at 
hundreds of different mandalas. 

Some Agamas maintain that the choice of the mandala to be used 
in a given ritual is not arbitrary but depends on the type of ritual to 
be performed (for example, diksa or pratistha). The selection is even 
more limited if we distinguish the private (atmartha) pratistha from 
the public (parartha) pratistha and, in the case of the public pratistha, 
if we take into account the nature of the /ifga, which can be self- 
manifest (svayambhuva), established by the gods or other 
supernatural beings (daivikadi), or established by men (manusa)." 
Elsewhere, we are asked to take into account the season or other 
contingencies of that order” or, if it is a diksa, the social class of the 
initiate.” But even if we accept all these restrictions (which not all 
texts do mention), the definitive choice theoretically remains quite 
vast, and in the end it is probably some traditions of the schools that 
were decisive, each master most probably mastering the construction 
of only a small number of these structures.” 


C. Description of a Particular Mandala Destined for a Diksa 


If [ just spoke in the past tense, it is because the mandala tradition is 
not so alive in South India anymore.” We are left with the texts, 


we find a list of eleven in [s$inasivagurudevapaddhati, samanyapada 6,36-|52 (= 
volume |, pp. 51, 10 — 62, 2). At the opposite end, the Matahgaparamesvaragama 
(kriyapada |.26~57) describes only two mandalas for Siva and the Kirana (patala 20) 
only one, as is the case for the Mrgendragama as mentioned carlicr. 
*See Amsumal, loc. cit, 
* Sec, for example, Pirva-Karanagama 110.15c-17; 
mandalam vedikordhve tu vasantadi ca sad ru // 
vasante svastikabjam ca grisme tu sarvabhadrakam / 
pravrt ca bhadram akhyatam lingatyam svastikam tatha // 
Sarady eva tu hemante parvatikantamandalam / 
padmasvastikam akhyatam Sisire tu viSesatah 
* See the Saradatilaka, quoted in a South-Indian handbook called Diksidarsa (p. 
96, transcript no. 76 of the Institut Frangais d’Indologie, Pondicherry); the stanza ts 
not found in the printed editions of the Saradatilaka: 
Vipranam sarvatobhadram gauritila nrpasya tu / 
vaisyanam tu latalingam sidranam svasikam bhavet // 
Financial considerations were also present, see note 47, 
* Most of the officiants now use some drawings prepared in advance on 
cardboard or cloth, which will seem aberrant if we think of all those passages in the 
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which are rich in long and apparently very detailed descriptions, and 
should in principle suffice. But alas! Whoever takes with enthusiasm 
his ruler and pencil to translate these instructions into drawings will 
soon be disappointed: the descriptions, as long as they may be, are 
everything but clear. Therefore, all of the attempts that I have seen of 
constructing a mandala strictly on the basis of textual indications 
have been disappointing: when they were not purely whimsical, the 
drawings that were proposed were often hypothetical and always 
incomplete, because a number of constituting elements could not be 
identified.” | know the problem quite well for having wrestled with 
it when translating the kriyapada of the Mrgendra.” I still have to 
situate correctly the thirty-two doors of the big mandala that is 
described there, and until recently, more exactly until the conference 
in Paris that I mentioned earlier, a series of technical terms found in 
that description remained mysterious to me. To most of the problems 
left unanswered up to that point I found the key in a very clear text 
that I had ignored until then. It is the Saradatilaka of Laksmana- 
desika (chapter 3) and its commentary by Raghavabhatta.”’ The man- 
dala that I could draw (see Illustration 1)” and on which | will 


I 
scriptures that explain the virtues of the mandalas through those of the powders of 
which they are composed. 

* For example, the si/abjamandala of which Gnoli gives the ‘essential structure® 
in his translation of the Tantraloka (1972, beginning of p. 520) [note by G. 
Bihnemann: In the version published in 1999 the diagram appears on p. 614. For a 
diagram of the mandala, cf. also Sanderson 1986; 171 and Illustration 2 in Padoux’s 
first paper in this book}; and the mahdmandala given by N.R. Bhatt in 
Matangaparamesvaragama, volume II, Figure 6. 

"See Mrgendragama, krivapada 8.47c~51. 

* This commentator, who wrote at the very end of the 15th century, quotes many 
sources, in particular several handbooks from the Siddhanta School, 

* Note by G. Biihnemann: Brunner’s reconstruction of the mandala is almost 
identical with the sarvatobhadramandala reproduced in colour (but not analyzed) in 
Dakshinaranjan Shastri 1940; 170 and 1963, opposite p. 1 and Banerji 1978: 176+ 
Both of these books reproduce the same mandala drawing. This must be a popular 
drawing since it also appears on the book cover of an Indian edition and translation 
of the Devimahatmya (Devi Mahatmyam [Glory of the Divine Mother]. 700 Mantras 
on Sri Durga, <Sanskrit Text and> English Translation by Swami Jagadiswarananda, 
Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, fifth impression, no date). Brunner's drawing can 
further be compared to the coloured print of the sarvatobhadra in Ghoshal Sastri 
1983: 56+ and to a drawing in manuscript A 246/25 (labelled tantrikakarmakanda) 
preserved in the National Archives, Kathmandu. The same manuscript also contains 
a simpler variant called /aghusarvatobhadra For a simpler sarvatobhadra/bhadraka, 
see the sketch in the appendix. p. i in Apte’s edition of the Pauskara-Samhita (Part 1) 
and the description of the mandala in chapter 5.21-28 of the text. For a colour print 
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comment is one of the mandalas enjoined there for the diksa, the 
‘thoroughly auspicious’ one (sarvatobhadra). 1 chose it not only 
because | had succeeded in tracing it using only the textual 
instructions and the commentary (to tell the truth, this was not so 
difficult at all), but because its simple structure allowed me to show 
an immediate symbolism equally applicable to the other mandalas. 
The drawing starts with a squaring of the initial square in 256 (16 
x 16) boxes, indifferently called pada or kostha. These boxes are 
grouped in four zones, the exact dimensions of which are given in 
padas in the text and reproduced in the legend that accompanies my 
drawing. 


1) The central zone (A) is called ‘lotus’ (padma) because its space is 
fully occupied by an eight-petalled lotus, the full geometrical 
description of which is found in the text. Like all of the lotuses 
appearing in the mandalas,” this one counts four parts; namely, 
starting from the centre: the pericarp (karnika); the stamen (kesara), 
covering the base of the petals; the petals (patra, dala), or rather the 
region where they are visible and knitted together; and the tips of the 
petals (dalagra), not knitted together and whose form varies in 
accordance with the goal in view. 


2) The next zone (B), the width of a pada, is called pitha, a term that 
must be translated, as we will see, by ‘throne.’ This pitha is made of 
four padas and four gatras, and it is the interpretation of these terms 
that will give its meaning to the whole structure. 

Indeed, while pada evidently means ‘foot,’ the meaning of gatra is 
far from obvious, I understood it only when I found a text 
(Siddhantasaravali, verse 76) that gives the colours of these parts as 
follows, starting from the east: black and white: white and red; red 
and yellow; yellow and black. That reminded me of the description 
of the second section of the throne of Siva, the simhasana which rests 
upon the anantasana. That asana is similar to a low square table 


ae 
of the same mandala, see: Prakrti: The Integral Vision. Volume 3: The Agamic 

Tradition and the Ans (edited by B. Baumer, New Delhi: D.K. Printworld (P) Ltd., 

1995); 193+, ‘Illustration’s P.P. Apte 1.1." 

“The big mandalas, such as the one found in the Mrgendra (see note 30) or the 
mahamandala of the Matanga, usually contain many lotuses: a central lotus for Siva, 
eight peripheral lotuses for the divinities of the first ‘circle’ (most of the time the 
VidyeSvaras), and sometimes stil] others, 
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whose four legs ( padas), situated at the corners, each take a different 
colour. It has on its sides four edgewise boards, named gatras 
(because they are imagined as the bodies of men or animals), that are 
often referred to as bicolour because each half borrows its colour 
from the leg to which it is attached.” We should therefore under- 
stand the pitha of the mandala to correspond to the simhasana of the 
throne constructed for the cult of Siva.** A full confirmation of this 
parallelism is given in the Saradatilaka, since upon following its 
instructions to draw the mandala, we find the padas and yatras 
appearing where we would expect them to appear if we accepted the 
preceding hypothesis. 

It is worth noting that, if the pitha is equivalent to the simhasana, 
it is the entire square that should be called this way, and not only the 
zone that projects beyond the lotus. And this is indeed what we find 
in many works, 

Now to come back to the lotus itself, one will understand that it is 
nothing other than the lotus in full bloom, with eight petals, that 
forms the upper part of the throne of Siva, the one generally called 
padmasana (see SP1, p. 154, note 1) on which the god is seated in 
order to be worshipped. We therefore arrive at a first conclusion: the 
central part of the mandala (the lotus and its pitha) represents the 
throne of Siva reduced to its two essential parts; not as it could 
materially be constructed, but as the practitioner mentally creates it 
during the cult to project it on the material pedestal of the image that 
he uses.” Except for that—a better faithfulness to the ritual 
model—this central part is equivalent to the pedestal (pitha) of the 
linga, in particular the Jinga of a sanctuary. And since the plane 
projection of the /inga itself would superpose on the kamika, we can 


* See SPI, p. 162, note 1, quoting Aghorasivacaryapaddhati, nityakarmavidhi 35 
(p. 88 of the grantha edition). 

“In fact, to justify the colours of the gatra of the mandala, the commentator of 
the Siddhintasaravali (a certain Anantasambhu) quotes two lines appearing in the 
paddhati of Aghorasiva in the context of the dsanapaja and which we will find 
quoted, with the half-s/oka that follows them, in SPI, p. 163, under [50b], Also, 
Narayanakantha, while commenting on Mrgendragama, kriyapada 8.34-35. which 
discusses the central lotus of the mandala, refers, for another technical term, to a line 
of the SvT taken from the description of the throne of Siva. It is therefore certain 
that the Saiva masters of old were fully aware of the identification at which I 
painfully arrived—that the pitha of the lotus in a mandala represents the simhasana 

* See the dsanapija in SPI, pp. 154-176 or SvT, 2.55c-82. The imaginary 
throne, made of mantras, must overshadow the concrete pedestal, just as the form of 
Sadasiva that will be visualized will overshadow the material Jinga. 
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even say that the lotus and the pitha of our mandala are equivalent, 
from the point of view of the ritual, to the Jiiga of a temple, provided 
with its pitha. 


3) Zone (C) is the ‘street’ or ‘lane’ (vithi) where the officiant moves 
around during his cult. It is therefore equivalent to the inside space 
within the garbhagrha of a temple, where movement is possible. 


4) Finally, zone (D) represents the enclosure, constituted here of four 
kinds of elements: 

a) the doors (dvaras), that is to say the passages for entrance 
and exit; 

b) the Sobhas, which are not just any ‘embellishments’ (like | 
used to believe, and like some later commentators also 
suggested), but the monumental doors themselves (dvara- 
Sobhas in architecture); 

c) the upasobhas, of which I do not know if there exists an 
architectural model;™* 

d) the ‘corners* (konas), first called “weapons,” and which in 
fact vaguely have the form of a vajra. 

All in all, the mandala of the Saradatilaka represents, very sche- 
matically of course, a minimal temple, with its unique enclosure. 
And, just as the architecture of a temple can become complicated 
with the addition of successive enclosures, so the mandala can 
become complicated, the bigger ones presenting up to four 
enclosures (with two doors on each side, for a total of 32)."’ In the 
end we get a kind of citadel. 


"The dvarasobhd is the entrance pavilion of the first enclosure of a palace or 
temple, see Acharya 1946: 158, 243 and Mayamata 24.2-22 (the word is sometimes 
abbreviated to sobha). 

"Since ¢obh2 is sometimes used for dvarasobha, the word upasobha probably 
refers to the pavilions that top the secondary doors (for the upadvaras, see Mayamats 
9.58-59b). which should be called upadvarasobhas. 

“tn ST 3.112a, which announces that the ‘two most external zones of padas are 
reserved for dvaras, Sobhas, upasobhas and astras. Can we invoke here the tridents 
often seen on the walls of temples, at the corners? 

“ We must be careful not to push the parallclism too far. In particular, the 
successive enclosures of a mandala host the circles” divinities (avaranadevadatas) 
that the ritual places around Siva, not those that, according to our Agamas, reside in 
the enclosures of temples. Anyway, it is clear that the mandala is not made in the 
image of the temple (the opposite would be more likely): there are simply between 
the two a certain number of essential correspondences that have to be kept in mind. 
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Such an assimilation is warranted by the usual appellations of the 
mandalas that are presented as ‘houses’ (bhavanas) of Siva; and, for 
the bigger ones, as towns or citadels (puras). It is confirmed also by 
the fact that many names given to particular mandalas are also the 
names of some types of towns. It is not likely, however, that we 
would have arrived at any result in trying to interpret our mandala 
and explain the technical terms that come up in its description if we 
had started from that observation, since we would not have thought 
of trying to understand the central part of the mandala via the ritual, 

As far as I am concerned, the work of interpretation is not 
complete. However, a clarification of the technical terms which have 
not yet been explained would essentially not modify the general 
vision of the mandala that I was keen to present. 


D. Construction of the Mandala 


I now leave the narrow context of the Saradatilaka to present in a 

more general manner the ritual activity associated with mandalas. 
First, their construction. This must be done on the same day of the 

ceremony that requires them” and includes the following steps: 


{, The acarya must first purify the ground” (leveled and prepared 
beforehand) and locate appropriately the north-south and east- 
west directions, 

2. He or his assistant carefully then traces the axes of the future 
square, then its sides, and finally the chosen drawing, all of this 
with the help of simple instruments: a cord, white powder and a 
piece of chalk. For the straight lines, one stretches between two 
fixed points the cord covered with powder and, pulling it up by 
its middle, immediately lets it go so that it hits the ground, 
leaving a trace; for the circles, one improvises a compass with a 
cord of the desired length and a piece of chalk attached to one 
extremity, the other being held fixed. The drawing must be 
precise and respect scrupulously the given measurements, 


“ So, for the big rituals, after the adhivasa, see SvT} 3.90c-91b with commen- 
tary and 4.34-35; or SP3, p. 228, note 155. 

© This instruction is not incompatible with the fact that the mandala is generally 
traced on a vedi: the vedi is made of beaten carth and must undergo the same purifi- 
cation process as any portion of the ground destined to a ritual use. 
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3. The dcarya then pours some coloured powders on the drawing, 
in sufficient quantity to form a notably thick layer. Each part of 
the lotus and each of the other elements of the whole receives a 
particular colour, duly specified in the text that is followed. 
Finally, everything must be covered, even the lanes, according 
to some of our texts. 


The fingers used to pour the powders and the way in which to 
proceed depend on the goal in view.’ The same principle applies to 
the materials used to get the three, four or five necessary colours. 
While some Agamas, such as the Kirana, have modest demands in 
this regard (cereal flour for white, minium or crushed cooked bricks 
for red, coal or burnt chaff for black, curcuma or ochre for yellow, 
crushed leaves for green),” others, like the Mrgendra, accept these 
substances only in the case of ordinary diksas, adding that if one 
wishes for special powers or good fortune (and this must be 
applicable to other rituals than the diksa for which this is said), 
precious materials must be used; namely, pearls, coral, gold and cat’s 
eye for white, red, yellow and black respectively; whereas some 
impure or harmful substances are well indicated for black magic.” 
Finally, some works offer different solutions (a good one, a middle 
one and an inferior one) according to the financial possibilities of 
people; but we are then brought back to the opinion of the 
Mrgendra since it is agreed that in all these cases the one who wishes 
to get a precise favour from a divinity must not mind the expenses.” 


“ See, for example, Isinasivagurudevapaddhati, kriyapada 8.45c-47b (= volume 
3, p. 78, 16-21) (emend the first word bhukty- to mukty-). 

* See Kiranagama 20.15—17b: 

yavagodhimajais ciimais SAlitandulajais sitam / 

dhatusindirajam raktam mrdbhih pakvestakair bhavet // 

krsnam rajas tusair dagdhair angarair va sucomitam / 

haridrasambhavam pitam gairikodbhavam eva va // 

haritam cirnitaih patrair hanitais tat prakalpayet / 

* See Mrgendrigama, kriydpida 839-40. 

* For example, Suprabhedagama, caryapada 3.61c-65 successively proposes for 
white, red, black and yellow: 

a) pearls, rubies, sapphires, gold; 

b) shells, jari/mga (?), collyrium (krsnaijana), realgar ( manassila), 

¢) rice flour, cooked bricks, burnt cereals, curcuma. 
All of this must of course be crushed, 

* That is why the passages that enjoin the use of precious stones and gold must 
not be considered merely as theoretical. To be sure, most of the adepts, in order to 
meet with these textual injunctions, must have been satisfied with mixing, for each 
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These precisions provide us with a double teaching. The first is 
that the use of mandalas was a standard practice for the desire- 
oriented rituals. This is amply confirmed by a number of other 
instructions concerning the form of the tips of the petals, the 
thickness of the lines, the number of ‘circles’ of divinities to be 
worshipped around Siva, etc. The insistence on these details could 
lead one to believe that despite the Agamic passages systematically 
associating the mandalas with occasional rituals, it is for the kamya 
rites that these multicoloured drawings were first conceived, But that 
does not assimilate the mandalas to the yantras, Contrary to the 
yantra, the mandala used in a kamya ritual certainly is not the direct 
instrument in the action to be performed: it is not a magician’s tool, 
but simply a means, for the sadhaka, to obtain the favour of a chosen 
deity. By worshipping it on a splendid and costly support, he 
improves his chances of pleasing the deity and, as a consequence, of 
obtaining the boons that he craves. 

The second teaching to get from these same Passages is essential: 
our authors believed in the intrinsic virtue of the materials used in 
the fabrication of the powders. In general, they seem to consider as 
obvious the fact that precious substances bring good fortune.” and 
harmful substances misfortune. In addition to that, some texts give a 
more precise teaching concerning the correspondence between the 
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colour, a pinch of a precious material with a cheaper one; but there must have been 
others rich enough to cover at least a small, or even a big, mandala with these costly 
powders, We must recall, when reading our texts, that there was no lack of moncy in 
Middle Age India, especially among the kings or princes who, more often than not, 
were those who sponsored the important rituals. That is why I tend to believe that 
mandalas made of precious stones were actually constructed; not frequently of 
course, and they were probably not very big, but I do not believe that their 
descriptions are purely theoretical. We should also note that these materials were not 
lost for everybody; they became the property of the main officiant, like all the rest of 
the material used in the ydgamandapa (sce SP4, p. 251, verse 72be). To think that 
some dcarya could have pushed their rich disciples to engage in such sumptuous 
expenses is a step that we may or may not want to take. 

Note also that financial considerations already play a role in the choice of the 
mandala, the bigger and more complex ones requiring bigger quantities of coloured 
powders, See Rauravagama, kriyapada 25.60d which, after describing seven man- 
dalas, adds that one will choose a mandala according to his own means (yatha- 
vibhavam). 

* It must be noted here that cach of the Precious stones possesses a given virtue, 
but that does not seem to be the first reason for their use in the mandala. 
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olours, some deities and some fortunate effects;” but these indica- 

ns vary too much between the sources to speak of a solid tradition 

da real conviction. The only point on which everybody agrees is 

hat these powders make the mandala powerful—an idea repeated 
er and over. 


> Worship of Siva on the Mandala 


No mantra is enjoined during the construction of the mandala, Once 
mpleted, the mandala therefore is not yet a divine image—no more 
than a carved Jinya, before the pratistha ceremony. It will become 
one when the cult will have brought Siva and the powers that 
accompany him down on the mandala. 
That cult, again, is a cult of Siva on the mandala, not a cult of the 
mandala as such, despite the term mandalapija sometimes used. It is 
performed like the Jingapija, a cult of Siva on a linga:* 
¢ The stages of the paja are the same, with the difference that, the 
support being temporary, the invitation (avahana) and the 
dismissal (visarjana) of the god must be understood in the 
strictest sense. It goes without saying that the ablutions are made 
mentally. 

e The mantras recited are also the same, most especially the 
phonic seeds (bijas) that are their essential part since, properly 
pronounced, they make present the divinities of which they are 


” See, for cxample, the passage of the Mahdkapilapaficaratra quoted by 
Raghavabhatta (p. 123, 17-22) in his commentary on ST 3.124. Each colour—five, 
in that text—is connected with an clement, placed under the influence of a divinity 
and supposed to bring a specific effect. These effects, in reality, are all of the same 
order, that is to say the destruction of demonic powers; the result is simply that “the 
gods are happy.” 

The position of the Suprabhedagama (caryapada 3.56c-59) is different but not 
much more convincing. That text, even though it suggests five colours for the 
mandala, only speaks of the symbolism of the colours white, red and black, which it 
naturally connects to the three gunas and the three goddesses (Vama, Jyestha and 
Raudri). In a last passage it says that the yellow is added “in order to obtain the fruit 
from the yaga.” 

On the symbolism of colours and their magic use, see Goudriaan 1978, chapter 4, 

© That cult is described in all the Tantras and handbooks. See the numerous 
references given by N.R. Bhatt in his edition of the Ajita, chapter 20, note 1, Among 
the texts quoted there, only the Kirana, the Matarigaparamesvara and the Mrgendra 
are earlier than the Somasambhupaddhati whose description (SPI. section III), 
though concise, is complete, logical and one of the most reliable ones we have. 
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the sound body. The officiant imposes them (by means of 
flowers) unto the mandala as he would do on a Jinga and its 
pedestal. The result is that the group of divinities that inhabit the 
mandala when all the invocations are completed is identical to 
the group of divinities who inhabit the sanctuary of a temple (or 
what stands for it in a private cult) during the cult of Siva. That 
these divinities be represented or not on the mandala by a parti- 
cular symbol (lotus, svastika, etc.) is of no importance whatso- 
ever, 

e The meditations and visualizations are those involved in any 
cult; they have no special features that would link them to the 
particular structure of the mandala. Moreover, the texts do not 
mention any mental ‘course,’ leading, for example, from the 
periphery to the centre, as is enjoined in other traditions. There is 
indeed a motion, but it is on the whole a centrifugal one imposed 
by the normal enacting of the puya. Starting from the central 
lotus, where the throne of the god, then the god, are successively 
worshipped, the cult progressively includes the peripheral deities 
by enlarging each time the concerned circle (4varana). These 
remarks remain true in the case of a diksa: though said to be 
indispensable, the mandala is treated like any other cult support, 
without any particular role; and it is used as it would be in the 
context of another ritual, a pavitrarohana, for example. In other 
words, the Saiva diksa does not take advantage of the particular 
form of the mandala of which it requires the construction.” 


F. Virtues and Symbolism of the Mandala 


If the Saiva mandalas are neither privileged means of reintegration, 
nor direct instruments of initiation, then what proper quality do they 
possess that makes them more appropriate for some rituals than other 
cult supports? 

| already mentioned the particular virtue attributed to the powders 
of which they are made, and the incessantly repeated affirmation 
that, because of them, the mandala is a powerful image. Another 
characteristic often advanced is its beauty, due to the brightness and 


* Some texts, such as the Mrgendra and the SvT, suggest the use of the big 
mandala to fix the name of the initiated disciple. But this ritual can be done on a 
very simple ‘distributive’ mandala, and it is certainly not for this purpose that the 
rajomandala is constructed, 
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the richness of the colours used. The initiate who constructs the 
mandala is asked to make it “as beautiful as possible.” Through the 
fineness and exactitude of the drawing, the precision of the colouring 
and the good taste evinced in the confection of the ornaments that are 
left to his initiative, the officiant must strive to create a perfect 
image. Is it to rejoice men, as it is sometimes suggested—or to 
charm the gods, as other texts would have it? Probably both. Faced 
with a splendid mandala, men are happy and feel their love of the 
gods growing,” and the gods are better disposed toward men. We 
must admit that for cults that are performed in an open pavilion, 
_ exposed to the view, beauty and brightness of the support are no 
“negligible qualities. However, it seems that a statue or a richly 
draped liga’ would be just as impressive to the spectators (and 
probably also to the gods ...); and I tend to believe that, despite the 
importance given to aesthetics in the Agamas, the choice of a 
mandala as the support of a cult is more dictated by faith in its 
intrinsic power than by the desire to create beauty.” 

Or could there be more pertinent reasons? One would hope to find 
further justification for the eulogy of the mandala through other 
considerations than the nature of the pulverized materials and the 
brightness of their colours, to dig out of the arid texts the profound 
signification of these objects that other traditions have loaded with so 
many virtues. 

We naturally think of the cosmic symbolism® on which all the 
authors who discussed the question have insisted. And, certainly, we 
cannot deny that even the very simple mandala that I tried to analyze 
possesses one. But that same symbolism exists in the pair formed by 


®See TA 31.41cd. 

* The Suprabhedagama goes further: the mere vision of the mandala cleanses 
from all sins (caryapada 3,2); the soul is delivered from all the fetters that tumed it 
into a pasu(caryapada 3.4ab). Such passages, which of course must not be taken 
literally, at least show the importance of the vision of the mandala—never equated, 
to my knowledge, to the darsana of the god who inhabits it: the idea is to sce the 
exterior form itself, 

* Just as the mandala, but contrary to the fixed /ifiga of the sanctuary of a temple, 
these mobile images can be seen by all. 

* Why then is the mandala disqualified for the daily ritual, at least in the 
Siddhanta? | can only sce one logical reason for this: the fact that the mandalas used 
for daily rituals are, as we have seen, necessarily simple, probably deprived of 
coloured powders, and therefore share none of the virtues attributed to the 
rajomandalas, The question, however, mer)ts further investigations 

* On the symbolism of colours, see note 49 
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a Jinga and its pitha, in the temple, in the city; and it is not expressed 
here with any more precision or enthusiasm than there. We must be 
careful not to give in to our imagination or our desires and add to the 
texts that we have at our disposal; and these texts do not encourage 
us to do so. To my knowledge, they do not even make explicit the 
immediate symbolism that makes the mandala a miniature temple or 
even a city, though it is suggested by their vocabulary. They dwell 
even less on that cosmic symbolism with which we Westerners are 
so obsessed, It is not that they ignore it, but they leave it to the 
description of the ritual as such to bring out the correspondences 
between the different parts of the mandala and the cosmic realities, 
and it seems vain or even dangerous to want to add more. It is by 
orienting the research in that direction, that is, by analyzing closely 
the rituals that have mandalas as their support or pretext, that we 
must attempt to bring some precision to those symbolisms, instead of 
desperately trying to make them come out of the static structure of 
these same objects. 


Conclusion 


I am afraid that many readers will be disappointed, or even shocked, 
by my stripping the ancient Saiva mandalas of everything that the 
imagination, drawing from other sources, had superimposed on them. 
However, by bringing them back to what I consider their real status, 
that of divine images, no more and no less charged with symbolism 
than the others, but characterized by the special power provided by 
the powders of which they are made and by the power of seduction 
that results from their beauty, I have not deprived the mandalas of all 
signification, Rather to the contrary. However, | did separate them, 
much to my regret, from our mental model of the mandala, the one 
found in Tibetan Buddhism. 

I will not try to explain this troubling disparity between the two 
schools, but hope that future research will bring some light on this 
point. My purpose here was simply to bring out the testimony of the 
Saiva texts on the nature and ritual function of the mandala. 
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gatra (4 squares) 
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dvara (6 squares) 


length unit Sobha (4 squares) 


square unit (pada 
a (eons) upasobha (4 squares) 


kona or astra (6 squares) 


zones; A = main lotus (6 x 6 = 36 squares) 
B = pitha (1 unit wide: 28 squares) 
C = vithi (2 units wide: 80 squares) 

D = dvadras + Sobhas + upaSobhas + konas (112 squares) 
(The entire mandala consists of 256 squares.) 


|. The sarvatobhadramandala reconstructed according to the Saradatilaka and Raghavabhatta’s 
commentary 


ICONS OF INCLUSIVISM: MANDALAS IN SOME EARLY 
SAIVA TANTRAS’ 


Judit Térzsok 


Introduction 


This study is very much inspired by and indebted to A. Sanderson’s 
excellent article (Sanderson 1986) on the way in which various texts 
of the Trika school of Saivism encoded their superiority to other 
schools in their mandalas. It aims at examining some Saiva mandalas 
not examined by Sanderson, most of which are not based on the 
trident image used in the Trika. I shall try to explore how these 
images represent the relationship of certain branches of Saivism with 
other Saivas as well as with non-Saivas and how these relationships 
are visually translated in the image of the mandala. The discussion 
on mandalas as icons of inclusivism is preceded by a short termi- 
nological investigation and a summary of some problems concerning 
initiation mandalas. 

Most of the texts considered here and consequently the mandalas 
they describe date from before the Kashmirian exegetes, i.e., before 
the 10th-1 1th century A.D. Occasional reference is made to later 
texts such as the [Sanasivagurudevapaddhati. Although evidence has 
been brought together from various branches of Saivism, there are a 
nuinber of demonstrably early Tantras that have been omitted from 
the discussion.’ Thus, this study does not present a synthesis of all 


* | would like to thank Paul and Guillaume Coatalen for having prepared the 
mandala illustrations, and | dedicate this essay to them. I thank Professor Alexis 
Sanderson for a printout of a draft article on mandalas he gave me some years ago, 
which I have lost unfortunately and thus cannot cite. I have tried to avoid topics | 
remember he discusses there in detail and hope not to have plagiarized anything 
unconsciously. | thank Professor Gudrun Biihnemann for drawing my attention to 
and correcting awkward points in my argument and style; | am fully responsible for 
whatever remains uncorrected, of course. 

' From the demonstrably early Siddhantas, two important texts have not been 
included in the discussion, although they contain relevant information: the Sarva- 
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the material one could have access to, but is to be considered the 
summary of a work in progress. This, to some extent arbitrary, 
choice of sources means that whatever conclusion is drawn here is 
limited and needs to be tested on further evidence. Moreover, the 
discussion on mandalas as icons of inclusivism focuses only on two 
texts teaching the worship of Bhairava: the Svacchandatantra (SvT) 
and the Netratantra (NT). 


1 Mandalas and Cakras 


The Sanskrit term mandala and its several meanings have been ana- 
lyzed in detail in the Saiva context by Brunner 1986; 13-18 (cf. 
Brunner, pp. 156-161), and the word has been subjected to some 
analysis in almost everything that has been written on mandalas. 
Without reiterating the arguments and all the meanings here, there is 
one point which is perhaps not unnecessary to reconsider: the 
question of the difference between the terms mandala and cakra. 
Both words have the general meaning of circle, and thus by ex- 
tension they can both denote a circle of deities or mantras (which are 
the same, since Tantric deities are mantras and spoken of as such): 
devatacakra. That in this meaning the two words are interchangeable 
can be shown by a number of passages, for instance, in the Siddha- 
yogesvarimata,* in which both terms are used when the visualization 
of a circle of Yoginis or mothers (matr) is prescribed.’ But the inter- 
changeability of these terms is reflected in more than their use in the 
same context, Looking at the description of the circles of Yoginis in 
the same text, it is somewhat confusing for the reader that in the 
same passage, the central deity—usually a Bhairava—is described as 
placed on the pericarp of a lotus or on the hub of a wheel, and the 
surrounding deities are said to be on the petals of a lotus or on the 


Jianottara, whose full text is available only in manuscripts to which | have no 
access; and the Kirana, whose only edition (Devakottai 1932) is also unavailable to 
me at present. For the dating of carly Siddhantas, see Goodall's introduction to his 
edition of the Kiranavrtti, pp. xxxviff. I have also omitted mandalas of two texts 
teaching more esoteric Yamala and goddess worship: the Brahmayamala and the 
Jayadrathaydmala. They teach several mandalas, some of which have been discussed 
in Sanderson 1986. Moreover, no Kaula sources are included. 

> The SiddhayogeSvarimata is one of the root-texts of the Kashmirian Trika, 
which I have very tentatively dated to around the seventh century A.D. in Térzsék 
1999a: vii. 

* See, for instance, verses 22.23 and 28.40 for mandala and 21.1 for cakra. 
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spokes of a wheel. The words describing the circle of deities as a 
wheel or as a lotus are mixed up, showing that what matters here is 
imply a circular arrangement: the lotus terminology recalling a typi- 
cal mandala with the lotus in its centre and the wheel terminology 
‘confirming that the same arrangement can be called a cakra,’ 
However, in spite of this confusion of lotuses and wheels only the 
word mandala is commonly used when an actual drawing is 
described or referred to in a text, i.e., one following a rather precise 
outline and coloured with powders. This confirms what was stated by 
Sanderson in a discussion recorded in Padoux 1986: 33: the fact that 
mandala normally denotes the Jocus of worship (adhara) and the 
cakra [of deities or mantras] is what is located on it (&dheya). 
Therefore, instructions to trace or draw (Jikh-) a diagram and to fill it 
with coloured powders are given for mandalas, but not for cakras,” 
This is not contradicted by the fact that the circle of deities is 
sometimes called mandala as an alternative, for that can be 
considered a metaphoric usage as noted above. But the consistent use 
of mandala and the lack of the word cakra in contexts of elaborate 
drawings show that the former does indeed denote the locus of 
worship, at least in an early stratum of texts.° 

There are nevertheless a few examples in which it seems that 
instruction is given to draw a cakra. However. in these cases the 
cakra is not the full circle of deities, for what is enjoined is that one 
is to draw an actual wheel with a hub, spokes and a circumference, 
Such instruction is given, e.g., in SvT2 9.16ff., prescribing that a 
wheel is to be drawn outside the central lotus of the mandala,’ Thus, 
this cakra is an equivalent image of the Jotus rather than that of the 


“See, for example, a description starting with verse 22.25 mentioning a lotus 
(padma) and finishing with the wheel terminology in verses 28-31, 

* As noted in the same discussion by Sanderson, the terminology of the Srividya 
is a special case, and probably reflects a later and looser use of the terms cakra and 
yantra. 

" This was questioned by Brunner in the same discussion, referring to the SvT 
and the NT. which allegedly use the word cakra for the drawing itself. Since no 
references are given there, and since | myself have not found any appropriate 
examples—onily actual wheels which are to be drawn inside a mandala or yantra and 
which are discussed below—it seems doubtful whether such confusion of cakra and 
mandala is present in these texts. Nevertheless, no firm conclusion can be drawn 
until all these texts are available in electronic form to facilitate such terminological 
searches, 

’ This passage is mentioned as an example for the meaning ‘wheel’ in Brunner 
1986; 20 (cf. Brunner, p, 163). 
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mandala, and when its drawing is enjoined, it forms part of a 
mandala, but does not replace it, 

A similar idea may underlie the combined lotus-wheel image 
described in the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, kriyapada 8.106-123, 
which calls it a mandala of the wheel and the lotus (cakrambuja- 
mandala). The text is rather corrupt and appears to give several 
alternatives at the same time, However, it is clear from verse 109 that 
at least in one of the versions, there is a lotus in the centre, and the 
lines drawn from the centre to the tips of the petals and to where the 
petals are joined are to be lengthened further, outside the lotus, to 
form the spokes of a wheel. Here again, one has to draw a wheel 
Just as one is to draw a lotus, but the result, the whole of the image, 
which includes the passageway outside it ( vithi), the doors, etc., is 
called a mandala. 

That the mandala is the whole of the drawing itself is also 
confirmed by the synonyms used for it: bhavana,* vesman,'° and 
pura''—words denoting house or abode, i.e., the place where the 
deities reside." It appears that the mandala is also identified as the 
seat (pitha) of the deity or deities, probably in the sense that it is the 
locus of the deities,” although this very word also denotes a central 
part of the mandala."* 


"Note that it is pointed out in verse 106 that in this case there is no pitha in the 
sense given in Appendix |, i.c., the central circular image is not surrounded by a 
square-shaped seat. This is probably because the lotus is surrounded by the wheel 
itself, which may be considered to replace the scat. 

"Mentioned in Brunner 1986: 25 (cf. Brunner, p. 170) without examples; see, 
e.g., SVT2 5.34d. A similar word, bhuvana is used in the Nisvasa, fol. 25vS5ff.. which 
| understand to be a varia /ectio for bhavana. 

"E.g., SvT2 5.19. 

" See, for example, SvT2 5.19. 

* While the first two words mean abode or residence in their first sense, pura 
denotes a town or city as its first meaning. This may be the reason why Brunner 
1986: 25 (cf. Brunner, p. 170) interprets the term to denote larger mandalas (without 
giving examples). However, as Brunner remarks, larger mandalas do not show any 
special relation to city plans or anything related to towns. Therefore, it seems quite 
possible that pura is used in the sense ‘abode’ rather than ‘town’ in the context of 
mandalas, especially if we consider that as the above examples show. the SvT uses 
pura as a synonym of other designations without any apparent distinction. Moreover, 
SiddhayogeSvarimata 25.8 and Mrgendra, kriyapada 8.29c use the term pura to 
denote square mandalas of 2, 3 or 4 hastas on each side, which are definitely not of 
extraordinary size. 

" This is how | understand the use of the word in apposition to mandala in a 
citation of the Siddhayogesvarimata given by Jayaratha ad TA 31.8b. The Siddha- 
yogeSvarimata scems to identify pitha with mandala in a metonymic way. Note that 
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In short, the term cakra does not seem to be particularly vague and 
its use does not appear particularly inconsistent; it has primary and 
secondary as well as metaphoric meanings just as the term mandala. 
But as far as the terminology of mandalas as more complex images is 
concerned, | think it can be safely affirmed that mandala usually 
denotes the whole of a particular image onto which deities are 
placed. Cakra either denotes an actual wheel as part of such drawings 
or refers to the deities themselves. Moreover, cakras are not 
necessarily associated with yantras—small drawings on durable 
material including mantra syllables, used as charms—in particular. "° 
They are only associated with yantras inasmuch as mantra-deities or 
rather their seed syllables (bija) can be incised in a circular design 
(cakra) on these charms. 

This short terminological investigation leads us to the question of 
how these circles of mantra-deities are present on a mandala. This 
subject, the visualization and placement of mantra deities on the 
mandala, is usually treated as a topic distinct from the drawing of the 
mandala, for indeed the mandala is only one of the supports onto 
which deities can be projected and visualized. Moreover, the way in 
which deities are to be seen or meditated upon does not depend on 
the support, but on the purpose of the ritual. The same deity or 
deities can be visualized as more frightful for rites to acquire lower 
supernatural powers and as milder for appeasement and the like.'° 
Even if the visualization of deities can vary considerably for siddhis, 
there appears to be a standard visualization for initiation. And in the 
context of initiation, it should be remembered that what the 
practitioner of a ritual is supposed to see in a mandala is not only the 
geometric drawing, but the deities placed on it. Consequently, when 
texts emphasize how the initiate is impressed by seeing the mandala 
for the first time, especially at the time of his preliminary initiation 
(samayadiksa), it is not the precision of the drawing or the beauty of 
the colours that produce this effect, but the fact that the initiate sees 


this passage is not found in the short recension edited in Torzsdk 1999a and Térzsik 
forthcoming. , 

“See Appendix 1, Illustration | and Colour Plates 16-17. 

'S As suggested by a summary in Brunner 1986: 18-20 (cf. Brunner, pp 
161-164). 

See, c.g., Siddhayogesvarimata 28.29-30 and 22.27-29 and 38 for the sattvika’ 
rajasa/ tamasa visualizations of Yoginis. See also various forms of Bhairava, along- 
side Svacchandabhairava, such as Kotaraksa, etc., in SVT? 9.3ff. and forms of Sada- 
Siva in Mrgendra, kriyapada 3.41 ff. and commentary. See also Sanderson 1990: 68 
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the deity or deities."’ This is clear from passages which do not 
prescribe an elaborate and colourful mandala at the time of this 
initiation, but one drawn up quickly with sandalwood paste 
(mandalaka)."* Such a simple mandala surely cannot impress the 
initiate by its exceptional beauty. Furthermore, Ksemaraja also 
explains ad SvT2 3.128 that when the blindfold of a new initiate is 
removed and he sees the mandala, he is enlightened, and is thus able 
to see the deity,” The text of the Tantra itself suggests the 
interpretation that the removal of the blindfold is symbolic, as if it 
was the removal of the darkness of ignorance. The Tantra also states 
that what the initiate sees are the deities.” Ksemaraja goes on to say 
that since this is the first time the initiate sees the Lord after 
thousands of births, he is very much surprised, looks at him again 
and again and falls on the ground. This shows that he can be 
possessed by Siva, for he has discarded the [false] perception of 
identifying his self with the body and so forth [instead of Siva].” 
What is important in the above lines of the SvT and its 
commentary is not simply the fact that the deities are present in the 
mandala (which is quite obvious), but that for initiates they are 
visible there. Therefore the deities should be considered to form part 
of the visual appearance of the mandala once they are installed on 
it.” Moreover, it must also be remembered that these deities are 
normally not represented by icons because they are too powerful and 
consequently too dangerous to be depicted.” Thus, it is when they 
are installed on a mandala that their visual aspect seems to be the 


" This aspect is worth emphasizing, for Brunner 1986: 30 (cf. Brunner, p. 175) 
tries to argue that it could be the external appearance of the mandala that makes it 
special. 

See, c.g., SVT? 3.90. 

" pragavastho yah pasuh sa idanim eva prabuddhah ... punuh punar bhagavantam 
iksate. 

*  ... mukhain udghatya darsayet / 

vidyamantraganaih sardham karanam sasadasivam / 

ajhanapatanirmuktah prabuddhah pasur iksate / 

andavad dharanim gatva pranipatya punah punah/ 

.. ata eva janmasahasrapirvabhagavatsvarapavalokanad vismayavistah punah 
punar bhagavantam iksate / dandavadgamanena dehadipramatrtapahastanat srisiva- 
samavesanusarane yogyatasya darsita. 

® Such an image, including the deitics, is reconstructed in Sanderson 1986: 187 
(the drawing is reproduced as Illustration 3 in Padoux's first contribution to this 
book). 

” This point is discussed briefly below, in subsection ii of section 2. 
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most prominent. It is there that each of them is represented in 
drawing by his or her distinct place such as a petal of a lotus, which 
serves not only as a /ocus or support of worship, but perhaps also as 
a crutch for those who perform the elaborate visualization. 

The moment of seeing the mandala with the deities is considered 
so important that its mention can metaphorically refer to the whole 
ritual of initiation.’ However, mandalas are not used exclusively at 
the time of initiation, although for some—or possibly even for 
most— initiates the ritual of initiation may actually be the only time 
they sce a mandala.” As pointed out in a number of studies,” 
mandalas are mentioned as optional supports for daily worship and 
they figure quite prominently in rites to acquire supernatural powers 
(siddhi). No special mandalas are prescribed for regular worship: the 
mandalas used in regular worship are just small-size reproductions of 
initiation mandalas, In what follows, focus will be laid on initiation 
mandalas and mandalas used for the acquisition of supernatural 
powers. 


2 Initiation Mandalas and their Role 
i. The Two Initiation Mandalas 


It has been pointed out in various discussions” that just as there are 
two major parts of Saiva initiation,” there are two different mandalas 


* See, e.g. Paratrimsika 19 and -laghuvrtti ad loc. The text says that even 
without seeing the mandala, one who knows the doctrine of this text becomes 
initiated. The secing of the mandala is thus considered the principal element of 
initiation, as the commentary confirms, saying that it includes rites from the night 
spent at the place of worship (adhivasana) up to the fire ritual, i.¢., initiation proper. 
The Siddhayogesvarimata has the colophon samayamandala at the end of the chapter 
describing the whole samaya nite, which also suggests that the principal clement of 
the rite is considered to be the mandala itself. 

» This may be the case of somcone who aspires only for liberation and who does 
not take the trouble to draw up a mandala for daily worship, which was probably a 
rather laborious procedure (on this, see Sanderson 1986: 170, note 3). At some point 
this was perhaps the most common category of initiates. 

» E.g., Brunner 1986: 20-21 (cf. Brunner, pp. 164- 165) and Sanderson 1986: 
169-170. 

” See, for instance, Padoux 1986: 34, Sanderson 1986: 196, note 128 and 
Brunner in SP3, pp. xxx—xliti, 

> In some traditions, there is also a third part between what I call here the 
preliminary initiation (samayadiksa) and initiation proper (diksa). Wt is termed 
special preliminary initiation (visesasamayadiksa), and is found in the Somasambhu- 
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drawn for these occasions. It seems that according to most ritual 
manuals, the first mandala, which is drawn for the preliminary 
initiation or samayadiksd, is not at all elaborate. It is made without 
coloured powders, including only a basic outline, for which 
sandalwood paste is used. The details of this basic drawing usually 
dubbed as gandhamandala (‘scent mandala’)” or mandalaka (‘small 
mandala’)” are not given. However, one can often read detailed 
descriptions of what is called the powder mandala (rajomandala). 
This is a larger drawing filled with coloured powders, to be used for 
what is initiation proper, sometimes also called nirvanadiksa, for it 
bestows final liberation. 

While manuals seem to share their opinion on these two mandalas 
as given above, canonical texts differ on several points. These 
differences concern not only the mandalas, but to some extent also 
the way in which the two initiation rituals are performed.” 

The first or preliminary initiation—which is not always named 
initiation’ —consists mainly of a symbolic rite of entry into the 
Saiva community. It involves the seeing of the mandala and ends 
with the announcement of the rules (samaya) the neophyte is to 
observe as a new member of this community. This initiation can be 
termed preliminary initiation because it is a prerequisite to initiation 
proper, which follows after a night spent on the grounds of worship 
together with the guru (adhivasa).” 

Initiation proper is performed next day for those who can and 
want to receive it, It involves the rites of purification, deification of 
the body, etc., as well as a rite of prognostication, which is based on 


a 
paddhati as well as in South Indian manuals. As Brunner points out in SP3. p. Xxxv, 
it seems to be a ‘rite batard’ containing elements of the diksd itself. 

* See, ¢.g., TA 15.387. 

” See, e.g., SVT2 3.90. 

"tt would require a separate study to discuss all the details and problems 
concerning the samayadiksa Therefore | shall only point out problems pertaining to 
the use of mandalas. For a more detailed discussion, see Brunner in SP3, pp. xxxff. 
and Torzsdk 1999b. 

© | have shown elsewhere that this rite is not called mitiation (diksa) in a 
considerable number of early texts including the Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha, the 
Brahmayamala, the Siddhayogesvarimata and the Malinivijaya. For details of alter- 
native terminology, see Térzsdk 1999b. 

© An important exception is the Vinasikhatantra, which knows only of one 
initiation, preceded by the adhivasa In this text, the rite of entry using the mandala 
is performed on the same day as initiation proper, and the rules (samaya) are 
announced only at the end of the latter (verse 49). 
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the neophytes’ dreams and on the way in which their tooth twigs” 
fall on the ground. Then another mandala is prepared and another 
variant of the same kind of rite of entry is performed as the day 
before, but this time without being followed by the announcement of 
the rules. It is then that the main part of initiation is done, This is 
basically a rather complex ritual of purification of the ‘bound soul’ 
and its detachment from lower levels of existence. The rite involves 
fire offerings at the completion of which the soul of the initiand is 
joined to Siva. 

As even this brief summary shows, there is a repetition with 
variants of what appears to be essentially the same rite, whose 
culmination is the seeing of the mandala. Most texts agree that there 
are two mandalas and two rites, the first of which usually gives 
people the right to perform Saiva worship using the mantras of the 
cult they are initiated into. However, the texts diverge on very 
significant details.” 

Some texts** prescribe that the first mandala should be the simple 
one drawn with sandalwood paste as mentioned above. When the 
initiand is led to it blindfolded, he is to throw a flower or flowers 
there. He then sees the mandala, which has a profound effect on him. 
The mandala drawn up the following day is larger, more elaborate 
and decorated with coloured powders, etc. The same person or 
persons are led to it blindfolded, but this time they toss one flower on 
the drawing each. The name of the deity on whose part of the 
mandala the flower falls will form part of the person’s initiatory 
name, thus suggesting that the initiate was chosen as it were by the 
deity who attracted his flower on the empowered diagram. 

Some other texts, which may prescribe a smaller mandala for the 
first rite, clearly envisage a colour mandala even for the first rite of 
entry. This mandala is probably identical to the second mandala 
except perhaps for its size. Moreover, the guru is instructed to 
perform the name-giving as part of the first rite, while nothing 
particular is said about the second mandala,” 


* These are twigs used for cleaning one’s teeth. 

® The Vinasikha differs as pointed out above, knowing only one mandala rite. 

* Such as SvT, chapter 3. 

” The Siddhayogesvarimata, for instance, prescribes a colour mandala for the 
samaya rite as 6.13 shows. But the second mandala—although scemingly claborate, 
for it can be double the size of the former—is not described in detail; the reader is 
referred to a manual instead (8.11). 
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There are yet other versions of these twin-rites. They involve a 
sandalwood paste mandala in the first rite, which is nevertheless used 
for performing the name-giving.™ It is tempting to argue” that the 
second version given above, which prescribes the use of the colour 
mandala and the name-giving in the samaya rite, appears more 
functional and is perhaps the primary version. However, it may be 
more important to consider the fact that the first version of the rites 
appears in the SvT, a text which is relatively old among the 
demonstrably early Tantras. 

Without trying to establish which order and method of 
performance of the twin-rites is primary, it can be stated that the two 
rites resemble each other very much and thus may reflect the 
doubling of a ritual which was originally one.‘' Moreover, since 
there is an early Tantra, the Vinasikha, which knows only of one 
combined initiation ending with the announcement of samayas, it 
may represent a very early stage of development, when even the 
samaya rite was not yet independent or separable.’ Judging from the 
stage represented by this text, it seems a possible development that 
first the mandala rite and initiation proper became separated, which 
was followed by the doubling of the mandala rite. An additional 
argument for the theory of doubling could be that as some later 
developments show, a further extension of the preliminary initiation 
occurs” under the name of viSesasamayadiksa, To this a new repe- 
tition of the mandala rite is added by Aghorasiva’s commentator, 
Nirmalamani, who prescribes it if too much time has ellapsed since 


* As in SP3, pp. 37 and 103. 

” In Térzsdk 1999b | tried to establish a possible chronology and development of 
this rite in various texts, but | am no longer sure if there is enough justification for 
all my hypotheses. An attempt at reconstruction has been made by Brunner in SP3, 
PP. XXXI-XXXiii in a more general way, omitting details of the mandala. 

* Le., it seems to be more appropriate to draw up an elaborate mandala for a rite 
which focuses on this instrument. Furthermore, it could be argued that the seeing of 
the uncoloured mandala in the SvT, without the name-giving ritual, appears to be 
odd. Why should one be impressed by the sandalwood paste mandala rather than by 
the coloured mandala? What is the point here in casting flowers on the diagram if 
the name-giving is omitted? For a discussion of these problems, see Arraj 1988: 
144ff. and Tarzsdk 1999b. 

“ For this hypothesis and arguments in the case of the Siddhanta, see Brunner in 
SP3, pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 

*“ This confirms Brunner's hypothesis in SP3, PP- Xxxi. 

“ This is the case, for example, in the Somasambhupaddhati and the Aghora- 
Sivapaddhati. 
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e performance of the samaya ritual.“ Thus, the samaya rite seems 
particularly liable to doubling and expansion. 

In spite of these possibilities, it must be reiterated that no early 
tra apart from the very brief Vinasikha seems to refer only to one 
andala.”* If a redoubling took place at some point, we have no way 
knowing how exactly it happened and through what stages. 

This means that the role of initiation mandalas cannot be 
ermined in general by covering the descriptions and versions of 
ll early texts. However, a number of significant points can be 
marized conceming their nature and importance in this ritual oe 


It is the mandala—either in its simpler or its more colourful and 
elaborate version—and the ritual connected to it that usually 
determine the initiation names of initiates and thus not only 
qualify them to use the mantras of the cult, but also give them a 
new identity in their Saiva community. The initiate comes to be 
chosen as it were by one particular deity of that tradition, who 
attracts the flower he casts on the mandala.” 

After the disciple’s blindfold is removed, the seeing of the 
mandala—no matter which kind is used—with the deities on it is 
usually considered to have a profound effect on him, for this is 


“See Aghorasivapaddhati 254. 

“It must also be added that the Vinasikha does not mention the name-giving 
itself, but the editor of the text, T. Goudriaan, supposes that it was understood (cf. p. 
139 and p. 16). 

* In what follows, | assume that the more elaborate mandala is a larger and 
expanded version of the colourless or smaller one. This is suggested in all texts 
which describe only one of them. To my knowledge, the only text according to 
which the two mandalas are explicitly very different is the TA. But that exceptional 
choice is probably motivated by Abhinavagupta’s intent to integrate various levels 
of the Trika in a hierarchy of initiations. For more information on this topic, see 
Sanderson 1986: 196. 

“ While texts contradict each other on whether the claborate colour mandala or 
the simpler gandhamandala is used for this rite, one could perhaps find more 
evidence by examining initiation names. From initiation names found in inscriptions 
in Darasuram, it seems that names of the Vidyesvaras, afgamantras and mantras of 
the throne were used as well as the brahmamantras (sce Srinivasan 1987, and the 
evidence summarized in Goodall 2000: 207). The name of Somasambhu may show 
that even lokapdlas were perhaps included in the initiation mandala, which was then 
probably a more elaborate onc. But since the above inscriptional evidence comes 
from the tradition of the Siddhdnta in the Cola country of the 12th century, its 
testimony cannot be taken for what happened in other regions and periods. 
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his first contact with the deities of his chosen school.” In the 
daily rites which he is obliged to perform ever after the initiation, 
the disciple is in fact supposed to recreate this first sight of the 
deities in visualizations.” 

3. The seeing of the deities in the course of initiation is not the 
privilege of some, but is experienced by all categories of 
initiates. In a number of texts, the name-giving is also performed 
for all candidates as part of the initiation. 

4. While there are Vedic parallels to initiation proper (diksa) as a 
whole, the central part of the samaya rite performed at the 
mandala has no such obvious Vedic predecessor.” 


ii. The Initiation Mandala as the Largest Detailed Representation of 
Esoteric Deities 


The paragraphs above do little more than summarize what has 
already been analyzed in detail in Sanderson 1986 concerning the 
Trika, namely the fact that the mandala plays a particularly important 
role in creating and maintaining a new, Saiva and sectarian, identity 
of the initiate. This identity is then repeatedly confirmed in the 
course of the performance of daily worship. This must be one of the 
reasons why the moment of seeing the mandala is considered so 
important. But in addition to this, there may be yet another reason. It 
is not mentioned or expressed explicitly, but is perhaps still an 
important factor here, at least as far as early texts and practices of 
Bhairavatantras”’ are concerned. The initiation mandala, in addition 


“ Even if only the name-giving version is described for the samaya rite, as in the 
Tantrasadbhava, for example, it is made clear that the initiate is duly impressed and 
falls on his knees. See 9.124d, where the subject must be the initiate or the initiate 
with the guru 

“For this process in the Trika, see Sanderson 1986: 169-170. 

“ Brunner in SP3, pp. xxxvi draws a parallel between the samayadiksa and the 
upanayana rather than between diksd proper and Vedic rites. However, what is 
similar in the upanayana and in the samayadiksa is not the nature but the function of 
the two rites, for both bestow the qualification to study the scriptures. Moreover, it is 
only the visesasamayadiksa that creates a twice-born in the same way as the 
upanayana does, and this is not common to all versions of the samayadiksa. My 
point in drawing a parallel between diksa proper and Vedic rites is that fire ritual has 
obvious Vedic predecessors, while the rite involving the mandala is rather unique to 
the Tantric context, 

“ The term is used here for Tantras teaching the worship of Bhairava as well as 
for Yimalatantras and Tantras teaching goddess worship, For details of these 
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to being the paradigmatic image, is probably also the largest or one 
_ of the largest images representing esoteric deities in detail which is 
used in communal worship (in the sense that several people use it, 
but not at the same time). This point requires a brief investigation 
into the question of what objects were used for the worship of 
esoteric deities and how: the nature of worship and what substrates it 
may require, the role and scope of Jiriga worship, the question of 
anthropomorphic images and what size various substrates were 
prescribed to have.” 

Most Bhairavatantric ritual prescriptions envisage that ritual is 
performed in an abandoned place specially prepared for this purpose, 
and not in a permanent building with permanently installed images in 
it. This suggests that at least in the case of some esoteric cults (in the 
Bhairavatantras and ‘above’) and at a relatively early period, near the 
composition of the earliest Tantras, no permanent building or image 
was used to perform ritual.” It must also be noted that the list of 
supports for daily worship given by Abhinavagupta™ mostly includes 
various small objects as supports for visualization which do not 
actually depict the deities of the cult. He mentions, for instance, a 
rosary, a mirror or a sword-blade as well as a private /iiga. When 
images are mentioned, they are small ones made of painted clay 
(perhaps what is meant is terra-cotta), deodar wood or gold or 
images painted on a piece of cloth or drawn on a skull. They are 
images of small size for private worship, never larger ones made of 
stone. Moreover, early Bhairavatantras do not normally include 
references to rituals which empower icons made for common 
worship (pratistha).** 


categories, see Sanderson 1988. For the fact that Tantras teaching goddess worship 
also categorize themselves as Bhairavatantras in a broader sense, see, ¢.g.-. Siddha- 
yogesvarimata 1.19d and 8.4cd, the latter passage reading mahdbhairavatantre ‘smin 
siddhayogesvarimate. 

“ An appropriate treatment of the subject would require a monograph. Therefore, 
what is presented below is only a brief summary of a few points relevant to the 
present discussion on mandalas in some carly Saiva Tantras, without a full presen- 
tation of all the evidence, It is hoped that the study ‘Idols and Other Substrates of 
Worship in the Trika’ announced in Sanderson 1990 shall be soon available, 

© This hypothesis would of course need further investigation and a full presen- 
tation of the early sources on the subject. 

“See TA 26.32ff. and Tantrasira 179-189 and the summary of these passag 
Sanderson 1986: 170. ‘ 

* The only such text | know of is the unedited Pingalamata referred to F 
Sanderson 1990: 40 and cited on the visualization of the deities of the Trika. ts 


es in 
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It must be mentioned that in the demonstrably early sources of the 
Siddhanta, even if the installation of deities in permanent, durable 
images is commonly discussed, these images were not used for 
public rites. They were used only by members of the particular 
community (matha) for individual worship. As Brunner observes in 
her study and translation of the pratistha section of the Somasambhu- 
paddhati (SP4, p. v), at the time of the writing of this manual, no 
public temple rites were performed.* What is envisaged by Soma- 
§ambhu is that when a Jinga is established in a matha, for example, it 
is worshipped by several people one after the other.” 

Private, portable (cala) lingas were also used in more esoteric 
cults, as mentioned above, even if the worship of larger, shared 
lingas does not scem to be mentioned in Bhairavatantras.” 
Moreover, as Abhinavagupta writes in Tantraloka (TA) 27.2-3, these 
shared Jingas—even if envisaged for Bhairavatantric worship—are 
not to be installed with secret, i.e., esoteric, mantras; for those 
mantra-deities possess their power in their esoteric nature and once 


a 
Nepalese manuscript is reported to be dated A.D. | 169-1170. The same title occurs 
in the list of the Bhairava canon as cited by Jayaratha from the Srikanthiya ad TA 
1.17, but it is not cited by Abhinavagupta or Jayaratha himself. Although the text 
claims to be part of the Bhairava canon as Goudriaan 1981: 46 points out, it mainly 
deals with temple construction and installation of /ingas. Goudriaan 1981: 46 also 
observes that “Sakta tendencies are almost completely absent” in this work, which 
would explain why a Saiddhantika author, Vidyakantha II (pupil of Ramakantha 11), 
refers to it many times in his Bhavactidamani (for details, see Goodall’s introduction 
to his edition of the Kiranavrtti, pp. xxvi-xxvii). From the above cited accounts of 
the contents of this text, it seems that only its chapter 5 on painting (and possibly 
some passages in its chapter 4 on icons) could be relevant in a Bhairavatantric 
context. These passages seem to give the iconography of paintings made on cloth, a 
substrate for private worship mentioned by Abhinavagupta in the above citations. 
The NT also gives some details in a few verses, which are discussed below. 

* One of the few, relatively detailed, surviving passages about the installation of 
lingas and small size states is found in the Matanga, kriyapada 13-14, the only 
longer passage pointed out in the above edition as a parallel. For some additional 
texts in manuscript form which also deal with the subject, sec, ¢.g., Nigvasatantra, 
Guhyasiitra, chapter 2 and Sarvajianottara summarized in Goudriaan 1981: 36, 39. 
See also two Pratisthatantras, the Mohasirottara and the Mayasamgraha described in 
Goodall’s introduction to his edition of the Kiranavrtti, pp. x-xi and referred to as 
sources of Somasambhu’s account in Goodall 2000: 216. 

* This is also what Abhinavagupta refers to in TA 27.53~-S4. 

* This lack of interest in commonly worshipped large /ingas may also be related 
to the fact that Bhairavatantras seem to focus on the acquisition of supernatural 
powers, which requires private rituals in secluded places in most cases, Lc., rites 
performed ‘without one’s companions.” The solitary performance of these rituals is 
enjoined, c.g., in Siddhayogesvarimata 12.14, 13.11, 18.18 and 19,17 
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installed, they would lose their real nature as well as their power. 
Therefore, stable or larger /irigas are to be installed with the mantras 
of the Siddhanta, even if other deities can be invoked in them 
temporarily. Furthermore, following the Sarvajianottara, Abhinava- 
gupta adds that secret mantras should be avoided especially in case 
one installs a so-called manifest (vyaktarijpin) image—a warning 
which shows that what is to be avoided here is first of all an 
anthropomorphic or figurative image.” 

Nevertheless, there was one, undoubtedly ‘anthropomorphic 
image’ which was not excluded from communal esoteric worship 
and even recommended for certain days: the body of the guru, that of 
other Saivas and certain women. In the list of [1 possible substrates 
of external worship given in TA 6.3,” the last one, mirti, a word that 
could possibly refer to an icon in similar contexts, is glossed by the 
commentator as “the body belonging to the guru or others” (mdartir 
gurvadisambandhini). The long description of what is called ‘The 
Worship of Embodiments’ (mirtiyaga) or ‘The Worship of the 
Circle’ (cakrayaga), which makes this somewhat enigmatic gloss 
clearer, is then given in chapter 28.60ff. by Abhinavagupta: it is a 
rite in which the preceptor, various other practitioners, their wives 


* The exceptional installation of a Bhairavagamic mantra in NT2 18.119-121 is 
discussed by Sanderson 1990: 78, who understands the passage of the Tantra to 
prescribe the installation of an cctype of the esoteric mantra of Svacchandabhairava 
in the icon. He then argues that Abhinavagupta in TA 27.8 in fact contorts the 
intended meaning of the Tantra by interpreting the passage to refer to the installation 
of a non-Bhairavagamic mantra such as that of Netranatha, so that the prescription 
should conform to the fundamental rules of pratistha. Although Abhinavagupta’s 
interpretation does seem forced, it must be noted that the passage of the Tantra itself 
refers back (by saying pragvidhanatah) to some previous verses on gencral rules 
about pratistha. These verses, 18.104c—109, prescribe the installation of the non- 
esoteric AmrtcSa/Netranatha alone or with the also non-esoteric goddess Maha- 
laksmi. Even if this is not enough to support Abhinavagupta’s interpretation, it is 
significant that installation is generally envisaged here using non-esoteric mantras, 
in spite of the general tendency of the NT to mix up various Agamic prescriptions 
(for which see NT2 13.4546). 

” These substrates are a mandala, leveled ground, a vessel, a rosary, a manuscript 
[of Saiva scripture}, a Jinga, a skull, a piece of cloth (no details given), a clay/terra- 
cotta image (not discussed in any detail, but mentioned in 27.19 as coloured [crtra]), 
a mirror (or any mirror-like surface, such as a sword mentioned in 27.44) and a 
mane. 

mandalam sthandilam patram aksasitram sapustakam / 

lingam tiram patah pustam pratima miirtr eva ca // 
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and women of lower castes or prostitutes are propitiated by alcohol 
and offerings which include meat and fish.” 

Even when an apparently figurative image or anthropomorphic 
icon seems to be mentioned in a Bhairavatantra, such as a ‘Daksina- 
mirti’ in the SvT, commentators understand such references as 
denoting something which is different from an icon as an embodi- 
ment.” 

As for the size of images used, icons of deities in the Siddhanta 
are described, e.g., in the Matanga, kriyapada, chapter 14 as being 
between ten argulas and one hasta (0.2-0.45 metre).” The size of a 
linga is said to be three hastas (1,35 metre) in the same text (13.9)," 
which would be the size of the smallest mandalas. 

The initiation mandala used by all the initiands is thus the largest 
image (as envisaged in a number of Bhairavatantras) or one of the 
largest images (if we consider shared /ingas) a Tantrika may see and 
use, for its side usually measures at least three or four hastas (eight 
or nine is also recommended), that is at least 1.35—1.8 metres. But 
unlike the other communal or shared support of a relatively large 
size, the linga, it contains a clear visual mapping of the esoteric 
deities of one’s tradition. 

Among objects used as supports for the worship of esoteric 
deities, portable images used for private worship are small. 
Therefore, even if kept over a longer period of time, they can be 
hidden from the uninitiated. Other supports such as a mirror or a 
sword are not easily recognizable as religious objects, But an image 
as large as an initiation mandala is not so easy to hide, and this is 
perhaps one of the reasons why it has to be temporary: a mandala 
drawn up for the occasion and effaced ritually after it has served its 


purpose. 


Note that according to Abhinavagupta his summary of this yaga ts based on the 
SiddhayogeSvarimata. However, the short recension of that text does not contain 
anything on this particular subject. For more information, sce Térzsék 1999a: 
229-230, 

© See Ksemaraja ad SvT2 3.129, who remarks on daksinaém mirtim: na tu 
pasavim dehamayim. However, it is not clear to me what image Ksemaraja had in 
mind. 

* One hasta is the distance between the tip of one’s middle finger and the elbow, 
have taken one hasta to be equal to at least 0.45 metre and rounded up the figures. 

“ Somasgambhu envisages /iigas of up to nine hastas, but it is questionable if 
such large lingas were common or if they were in use at an earlier date as well. 
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3 The Inclusion of Lower Revelation in the Mandala from the Vedas 
to the Siddhanta: The Case of the Svacchandatantra 


The way in which the trident image of the mandalas of the Trika 
encodes the supremacy of that school has been analyzed in detail by 
Sanderson 1986." He points out firstly, how scriptural sources repre- 
sent the superiority of their system by raising the throne of their 
deities higher, and secondly, how Abhinavagupta’s exegesis adds 
further hierarchies by stretching what is implied in the scriptural 
sources of the Trika and related schools. Thus, when the trident 
image, which includes the full cosmic hierarchy from earth up to the 
three goddesses on the tips of the trident, is installed in the line of 
inner sensation in regular worship, it reveals “the Trika’s supremacy 
by taking [the practitioner] through and beyond the mandala-thrones 
of all other Saiva claimants to the worship and assimilation of 
absolute power.” 

In the same article, reference is made to the ranking of the 
doctrines of outsiders, i.e., non-Saivas, in scriptural sources as well 
as in the Kashmirian exegetical literature.” In what follows, I shall 
take up this line of inquiry with special reference to the SvT, which 
gives a particularly detailed account of its relation to other doctrines, 
in order to illustrate the following two features of its initiation 
mandala. 


1. While the trident image of the Trika creates its hierarchy and 
encodes its supremacy to others in a vertical ascent, the SvT as 
well as a number of other texts and their mandalas use a 
concentric image and arrangement of deities to express their 
domination:” they place the supreme deity of their system in the 
middle of the mandala, surrounded by other deities often 
representing other schools of thought. This method of concentric 
encoding seems to be more common than that of the trident 
image of the Trika, whose mandala is in fact quite exceptional in 
that it is to be seen as three-dimensional, building its central 
trident upon the usual concentric image of other Tantras. For in 
the trident mandala, the central lotus is not the seat of the 


© For an illustration of one of the several versions of the trident mandala of the 
Trika, see Colour Plate 19. 

Sec Sanderson 1986: 172, especially note 8. 

" This idea is also referred to briefly in Sanderson 1986: 172. 
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principal deity but is the lotus of gnosis, from which the trident 
of the three goddesses arises and is seen as coming out of the 
surface of the mandala. 

2. The example of the SvT also shows that the mandala can 
visually represent and include not just other branches of Saivism, 
but also non-Saiva doctrines or traditions in the form of lower 
revelation. In this respect, the SvT is a special case, because it 
seems to be the only Bhairavatantra to include a relatively 
detailed discussion of other, non-Saiva and early Saiva 
(PaSupata, etc.), doctrines and to include them in its cosmic 
hierarchy. 


The SvT ranks the doctrines of outsiders in its 11th chapter 
(11.68ff.), which seems to have become something of a Jocus 
classicus on the subject later on, judging from the series of citations 
given by Jayaratha ad TA 1.33.“ In this passage of the Tantra, 
schools of thought are assigned various levels of the universe or 
principles (tattva), from intellect (buddhi) to Sadasiva. The equi- 
valences with the taftvas are not explained in a fully systematic way, 
for while some tattvas are not assigned to any school.” others are 
said to represent the level of liberation or consciousness of several 
schools at the same time.” In addition, there are also principles 
which are not tattvas but are nevertheless said to be the place of 
certain schools.” It should be noted that these inconsistencies may 
be due to the fact that it is not uncommon in early Tantras that the 
number of tattva fluctuates. Such fluctuations can be explained on 
the one hand as a result of redactional cutting-and-pasting, on the 
other by the fact that it was perhaps not felt to be necessary to fix the 
number of tattvas at an earlier stage of doctrinal development.” 


“ The citations are not identified in the edition. Jayaratha quotes SvT2 
11.68c-71d. 

"None of the five coverings (kaficuka) is mentioned explicitly in the list, nor is 
the level of pure knowledge (Suddhavidya) above maya 

” Two sects, the Mausulas and the Karukas are both given the 30th level, that of 
may& and the level of I$vara also represents several sects. 

" Thus, the Jainas are said to be established in the three strands of material 
existence (guna), which do not form a tattva. However, guna is sometimes listed as a 
fattva, such as in the Parakhya recorded in Goodall's introduction to his edition of 
the Kiranavrtti, pp. liii. 

* For a detailed discussion on the number of tattvas in the Siddhinta and what 
they may imply, see Goodall’s introduction to his edition of the Kiranavrtti, pp. 
li-lv 
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In spite of these inconsistencies, a number of elements of the 
hierarchy are very clearly defined and some of them correspond to 
other ranking systems. Thus, while Ksemaraja adopts a different 
hierarchy in his Pratyabhijfiahrdaya (ad sutra 8), he also assigns the 
level of intellect (buddhi) to the Buddhists. 

In the ranking of the SvT, non-Brahminical schools are placed the 
lowest, below the 24th level, that of material cause (prakrti): the 
Buddhists are made to reside in buddhi and the Jainas are at the level 
of the three gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas. Now it could be said 
that the gunas and material cause are at the same level, for the gunas 
are the three strands of prakrti However, in this passage, they seem 
to be treated as separate from and inferior to prakrti.” It should also 
be noted that in verse 68ab, buddhi itself is said to be produced from 
the three gunas, suggesting a direct relationship between these two 
principles and possibly between the schools placed at these levels.” 

The 24th principle, prakrti, is assigned to ‘Promulgators of the 
Veda,’ which is interpreted to allude to the Vedanta by Ksemaraja ad 
loc.,” but could just refer to anyone for whom the Veda is the 
highest revelation. The 25th principle, purusa, is the highest reality 
for the Samkhya, which seems quite natural.” Above them, the 26th 
principle is the highest level for the Yoga. This is normally the level 
of niyati,” causal determination, but in this passage, the SvT does 
not speak explicitly about any of the five coverings, of which niyat 
is normally the first. 

This exposition is followed by the placement of various schools of 
the Saiva Atimarga, schools of Pasupatas and Lakulas, in the cosmic 
hierarchy, First, the pasupata-vrata is equated with the 33rd level of 
[gvara, Following Ksemaraja, this expression refers to the doctrine 
expounded by Lakuliga. Then the text returns to a lower level, the 
30th. It is the level of maya, which is the highest level for Mausulas 


——— 
™ In the same way, the Kiranatantra also lists the gunas below prakrti,as reported 
in Goodall’s introduction to his edition of the Kiranavrtti, pp. lv- 

* Note that Buddhist schools are distinguished, but in fact all are placed at the 
level of mayain TA 4,29-30. Ksemaraja puts the Saugatas together with the 
Mimamsakas, Naiydyikas and Carvakas at the level of buddhi, while the Vedantins 
and Madhyamikas are above them. , 

*™ This can be inferred from the fact that he cites the Svetasy atara-Upanisad. 

» However, Ksemaraja upgrades them to the level of mahamaya m the 
Pratyabhijfahrdaya. 

That Yoga must be then at the level of niyati is also confirmed by Jayaratha ad 
TA 1.33: tesam [i.e:, patanjalanam) pumstattvordhvavartiniyautattvapripur ukia 
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and Karukas, who are followers of disciples of Lakulisa, according 
to Ksemaraja. They are said to identify this level with the deities 
Ksemesa and Brahmasvamin respectively. It is then stated that 
Vaimala and Pramana (or Paiicartha) Pasupatas can reach up to the 
level of Isvara, identified with their highest deities, Tejesa and 
Dhruvesa, After this, Saivas—probably in the general sense meaning 
Saiddhantikas as well as those of other currents—are mentioned and 
declared to be above the rest. 

Further in the same chapter, another passage discusses doctrines 
of other schools, this time without ranking them in an unambiguous 
way. The categorization of other doctrines is based on their relation 
to dharma/adharma, detachment/lack of detachment ( vairagya/avai- 
ragya), knowledge/ignorance (jfana/ajfana) and powerfulness/lack 
of power (aisvarya/anaisvarya). According to verse 186, these eight 
concepts make the wheel of the samsara turn round incessantly as 
eight spokes. In this passage, non-Saiva and other Saiva schools are 
hierarchized in the following way. Verses 174-179b describe trea- 
tises of logic (hetusastra) and declare them to be characterized by 
adharma, lack of detachment, ignorance and lack of power. It seems 
they receive the lowest grade here; for, as the SvT says: they are 
devoid of knowledge, Yoga and deities, and are useless for the 
attainment of any of the four goals of men in life.” After this, all the 
other schools are described mentioning at least one good point about 
their teachings. Mundane or common knowledge—covering agri- 
culture, politics, etc., as Ksemaraja points out—is characterized by 
dharma, while the doctrines of both the Paficaratrikas and the Vaidi- 
kas involve dharma as well as knowledge. Buddhist as well as Jaina 
doctrine is endowed with detachment, while the school of Samkhya 
possesses both detachment and knowledge. The best-placed of the 
non-Saivas is again the doctrine of Yoga, which is associated with 
knowledge, detachment and power at the same time. The only 
doctrine exhibiting all the good characteristics, and which thus goes 
beyond (ati-) the others, is the Saiva doctrine of the Atimarga. For 


* This particularly low ranking of the science of logic is not followed by the 
exegetes. Ksemarija places the Nyaya in the same group as the Mimamsa and the 
Buddhists both in the Pratyabhijfiahrdaya and in Spandanimaya ad 4 and 12-13. In 
the latter work, he places even the Samkhya and the Vedanta at the same level, It 
could be argued that HetuSastra is not the same as the school of Nyaya. 
Nevertheless, in general statements of the above kind, they may not be differentiated 
in a very precise manner. 
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adherents of the Atimarga, i.e., those who practice the Skull obser- 
vance, and the Pasupatas (verse 184), there is no further creation, 
they are established in ISvara/Dhruvega. The ranking stops here, and 
no other Saivas are mentioned. 

This way of ranking of other doctrines reveals two important 
distinguishing features of the SvT, One is that it includes all 
Brahminical schools of thoughts from the level of prakrti upwards. 
Now, it may be argued that the Pajicaratrikas are omitted from the 
hierarchy of levels. However, it is arguable that they are understood 
next to the Vaidikas, which is demonstrated in two other passages. 
One is the verse referred to above, which states that the doctrine of 
both Vaidikas and Pajicaratrikas is characterized by dharma and 
knowledge. Another passage (5.4446) prescribes that one should 
not condemn Bhairava, his and other Sastras, the latter including the 
Samkhya, Yoga, Paficaratra and the Vedas, for they have all come 
forth from Siva himself and bestow liberation.” These passages 
show that the Vaidikas, Paficaratrikas and the adherents of the 
Samkhya and Yoga are all consciously felt to be very closely related 
to Saiva doctrine, and consequently they are placed at the level of 
prakrti and above.” 

Secondly, the SvT also gives a particularly detailed account of 
how it sees itself in relation to the Atimarga. Judging from the 
number of Pasupata branches, they must have been flourishing or 
recognized at the time of the redaction of this Tantra. It is also 
noteworthy that the SvT particularly insists on the superiority of the 
Atimarga, leaving the doctrine about the superiority of 
Bhairavatantras vis-a-vis other Saivas implicit. It sees itself as the 
continuation of the Atimarga rather than of the Siddhanta."' 

The whole issue of ranking other doctrines according to the fattvas 
gains particular significance in connection with the worship of the 
deities on the mandala. The drawing of the mandala of nine lotuses 


* Ksemaraja reports a reading from ‘old manuscripts,’ which states in the last 
line that everything comes forth from Siva and bestows the fruit of [reaching] Siva’s 
abode. 

* Although doctrinal affinities remain important, other texts do not state this 
relationship so explicitly. 

" Ksemaraja (commenting on 11.184c) seems somewhat uncomfortable with the 
fact that the ranking stops at the level of the Atimarga. He supplies an additional 
statement to the effect that if followers of the Atimarga are liberated, then how much 
more the Saivas. He also understands the word ca in the sense of api in order to read 
this meaning into the text. 
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(navanabha) for initiation is described in chapter 5 (from verse 19), 
followed by an explanation concerning the deities to be worshipped 
on it (from 5.37c). The nine lotuses are arranged in a concentric 
design in such a way that the lotus in the centre is surrounded by 
eight others, and each lotus has eight petals.” On the pericarp of the 
central lotus, one is to place and worship the supreme deity of this 
system, Svacchandabhairava, surrounded by eight Bhairavas on the 
eight petals. The eight Bhairavas are placed on the petals as eight 
mantra-syllables extracted from the navatmabija." In what follows 
(verse 40), the text points out that one should recognize these deities 
as standing for [the principles] from Sadasiva down to prakrt, and 
they are also worshipped on the pericarps of the surrounding 
lotuses.“ By including the principles from prakrti up to Sadasiva in 
the mandala as secondary deities, the Brahminical schools from the 
Vedavadins upwards are also implicitly included and their levels 
represented by Vidyaraja and the other Bhairavas.” 

Thus, doctrinal inclusivism also appears implicitly in a cult image 
in a fairly consistent way, since non-Brahminical schools, the 
Buddhists and the Jainas represented by tattvas below prakrti, are left 
out of the mandala and its deities. The SvT’s example also illustrates 
the common way to express the superiority of a tradition in a concen- 
tric icon, in which the supreme deity of the school is worshipped in 
the centre, surrounded by its retinue of deities (parivara) standing for 
lower levels of the universe and lower revelation. 


© For a reconstruction and illustration of this mandala, see Appendix 2 and 
Colour Plate 18. 

© See Ksemaraja’s commentary on hakarena: HA for Kapaliga, RA for Sikhi- 
vahana, KSA for Krodharaja, MA for Vikarala, LA for Manmatha, VA for Megha- 
nada, YA for Somaraja and U for Vidyaraja. 

“ They swap places with Svacchanda as the text and the commentary clarify 
further on. 

© We do not necessarily need to follow Ksemaraja here, who assigns the tattvas 
of Sadasiva, I$vara, vidya, maya, kala, niyati, purusa and prakrii to the cight deities, 
for the text itself simply specifies that they represent levels from Sadasiva down to 
prakrti, The author(s) of the Tantra may not have had an exact distribution in mind, 
just as the distribution of tattvas to schools is uneven. It is also to be remarked that 
Ksemarija (ad 5.19) understands that the size of the mandala, which measures 224 
inches on each side, symbolizes the 224 bhuvanas or worlds of the universe. This is 
an interesting idea, but again one that the Tantra itself does not teach, 

* The disadvantage or imprecision of this arrangement compared to the hierarchy 
expressed in the vertical arrangement of the trident icon is that the surrounding 
deities are not arranged in a hierarchy in relation to each other: Vidyaraja standing 
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4 Mandalas bestowing Supernatural Powers 


Although initiation mandalas—whether they are used for the samaya 
rite or for the diksa—appear to be the basis and model of mandalas 
used for acquiring supernatural powers (siddhi) as well as for daily 
worship, siddhimandalas” seem to differ sometimes from their 
model in several ways. The ways in which mandalas are transformed 
or visualized differently for siddhi can be divided into three groups: 


i. Specialization 
Some mandalas become reduced in that an element and a deity is 
taken out of the more elaborate version and the deity is then 
worshipped separately for specific supernatural powers. 

ii, Expansion 
By contrast, some other mandalas are expanded with a set or sets 
of other deities not necessarily present on the basic version, who 
seem to increase the power of the deity-circle without disturbing 
the hierarchy of the central deities of the cult. 

iii, Substitution 
Lastly, some mandalas are retained in their form as described for 
initiation except that the deities installed and worshipped on them 
are changed; thus the mandala as a drawing is considered some 
kind of framework. 


i, Specialization 


A good example of how a mandala is reduced, or rather, how one of 
its deities is focused on for specific purposes can be found in the 
ninth chapter of the SvT. The chapter starts with the description of 
the worship of Svacchandabhairava and how his mandala of one 
lotus and four doors is to be constructed (9.12ff.). The drawing of the 


i ne 
for prakrti and Vedic revelation has the same position as Sikhivahana embodying the 
level of ISvara and the Pasupatas. 

© The term siddhimandalais used in the colophon of the Siddhayogesvarimata, 
chapter 25, which thus distinguishes between this mandala and the trident-based one 
used for the name-giving samaya rite. However, the Siddhayogesvarimata seems to 
envisage this very siddhimandala for diksa, judging from an aside in 25.16cd: 
diksayam sadhane hy asminn evam manavikalpana, This usage may reflect the view 
of the Siddhayogesvarimata on the subject, namely that liberation is just one of the 
siddhis (see 29.8-11). It should also be noted that the Ni§vasa, on the other hand, 
uses the term ‘mandala bestowing liberation’ (muktimandala) on fol. 20r4, 
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mandala begins with a single lotus, on whose pericarp Svacchanda is 
later to be installed with mantra-sy]lables and worshipped. This lotus 
is then surrounded by a wheel of 32 spokes (9.16), on which the 
practitioner worships a set of 32 goddesses, starting with Aruna.” 
The size of this square mandala can vary. Verse 14 envisages 
mandalas of one, two, four or eight hastas on each side; while the 
one with nine lotuses for initiation is prescribed as measuring nine 
hastas on each side. 

This mandala of Svacchanda is said to bestow all kinds of super- 
natural powers, especially power over all the worlds. Some of these 
worlds are well-known from Puranic cosmography; they include the 
various hells, underworlds (patala) and the seven Jokas. Others are 
identical with principles (tattva) of the universe in the Saiva sense 
from prakrti and purusa up to Sadasiva and Sakti. The diagram 
translates into an image of what is elsewhere insisted upon in 
doctrinal passages: the idea that the supreme deity ultimately 
controls the whole universe, even if lower levels are assigned to 
other Bhairavas as their regents, and thus it is this supreme deity that 
is able to bestow full power upon the practitioner. 

However, the other eight Bhairavas of the initiation mandala are 
not forgotten in the context of siddhi, either, But while the worship 
of Svacchanda is prescribed on a mandala as a support, the other 
Bhairavas are placed and worshipped on small charms written on 
pieces of birch-bark (yantras or raksas”). They are worshipped for 
the attainment of much more specific goals than the control of the 
whole universe. 

The first yantras described are those of the first and last Bhairava, 
Vidyaraja and Kapalisa, who can protect the practitioner from death. 
Their mantras are to be incised in the centre of a wheel, and the 
spokes are occupied by the 32 goddesses starting with Aruna, just as 
in the mandala of Svacchanda above. The other yantras are based on 
the same model, with one Bhairava in the middle and the goddesses 
around him, except that in each case, some additional details are 


* Following verse 16, which states that the whcel is outside the lotus, Ksemaraja 
remarks at verse 24 that there are four goddesses in each of the eight directions, and 
that they are outside the lotus. However, the text of verse 24—contrarily to 
16—suggests that the lotus and the wheel somehow overlap, because it says that the 
goddesses are on the petals and the spokes at the same time. 

” As the examples below show, raksd is not always a protective amulet, despite 
its name. 
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given. These include instructions to incise the name of the person 
who is to be protected, controlled or killed in the middle; or the 
addition of other mantras to the whole yantra which envelope or 
inflame it, or the use of substances collected in the cremation ground 
(9.64-65). Among the other Bhairavas, Sikhivahana is employed to 
cause one’s enemy to suffer; Krodharaja can kill someone or make 
him mad; Vikarala can frighten one’s enemy; Manmatha is invoked 
for subjugation; Meghanada to exile someone and Somaraja to 
acquire wealth. 

The resemblance between the mandala of Svacchanda and the 
yantras of the other Bhairavas shows that in spite of the differences 
between mandalas and yantras, they are closely related, especially in 
the context of siddhis. Just as Svacchanda represents the truest 
doctrine of all Brahminical doctrines which are included in the 
initiation mandala, so here, too, he stands for all-encompassing 
power. Other Bhairavas are seen as specializing in more specific 
tasks. The initiation mandala of the nine lotuses includes all these 
Bhairavas as different levels of reality, for its purpose is to bestow 
qualification upon the initiate who can subsequently employ any of 
these Bhairavas for whatever goal he may want to. But for specific 
aims, he is to use only the Bhairava most appropriate for his purpose. 
Judging from the construction of these mandalas and yantras in the 
SvT, siddhi is viewed here as the specific application of the power 
acquired in an all-inclusive way at the time of initiation, 


ii, Expansion 


This view of the SvT is not shared unanimously by all Tantras. In a 
number of texts, the mandalas prescribed for siddhs contain several 
circles of deities who are not necessarily present in the initiation 
mandala. The Mrgendratantra, for instance, allows an initiation 
mandala of just the central group of five deities or brahmamantras,” 


® This is referred to in kriyapada 8.44 as an option, although it is emphasized in 
the preceding verse that onc should try and make a mandala with several circles of 
deities. Verses 8.52-53 also suggest that all the deities may not be present inside the 
mandala, which should ideally include three circles of deities (@varana) around the 
central group. In case of these smaller mandalas, one can worship the outer circles 
on ornamental elements, such as svastikas, lotuses or dots, or one can just worship 
Siva on the four-petalled lotus. This last solution is interpreted by Narayanakantha to 
be used in case of lack of time, place or matcrial means. 
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but prescribes additional outer circles of deities to be worshipped for 
certain supernatural powers. For the acquisition of knowledge, it is 
sufficient to worship the VidyeSvaras around the central group of 
five brahmamantras. For ‘divine’ supernatural powers one should 
add the circle of the Ganesas. For ‘middle’ siddhis—probably 
meaning attracting women and the like—the guardians of directions 
should be further added outside the Ganeéga circle. For ‘lower’ 
powers—such as killing—all the gods should be there, extending 
outward to the guardians’ weapons on the periphery of the 
mandala.” Moreover, according to kriyapada 8.46, in case the practi- 
tioner has various aims of different kinds, he is to worship the central 
deity surrounded by three or four outer circles of deities on a 
Saktimandala, which is endowed with an additional circle of the 
mothers.” These mothers are not present on any version of the ini- 
tiation mandala, yet they are employed for siddhis of all kinds, in an 
extension of what is or could be the same as the initiation mandala.” 

These prescriptions of the Mrgendra show that the outer circles of 
deities in its mandala are responsible for siddhis of increasingly low 
kinds. However, they are not worshipped on their own for these 
specific functions, but always remain in the outer circles of the 
mandala whose centre is occupied by Siva in the form of the five 
brahmamantras. This visual arrangement implies that various siddhis 
are not specific functions of the central deities (as was the case in the 
SvT), but rather that the bestowing of supernatural powers is seen as 
an extended function of these deities, who do not bestow siddhis 
themselves, but delegate lower gods, /okapalas and the like, for these 
tasks." 


"Cf. kriydpada 8.45. Note that according to Narayanakantha, in each case only 
one circle is to be worshipped around the centre and not several circles extending 
outward to the circle including those deities. The centre with the five mantra-deities 
and the guardians, for instance, should be worshipped for ‘middle’ siddhis, omitting 
the VidyeSvaras and Gane$varas in between. However, the text of the Tantra does 
not support this interpretation, for it uses compounds such as patiprantah and 
ganantah (qualifying yagah). 

© See also commentary ad Joc: saktinim matfnam sambandhi yan mandalam 
tata... 

© The addition of female deities for siddhis is also a feature of the SvT as shown 
above, which positions the goddesses around the central Bhairavas. 

“tt may be tempting to speculate on the basis of this that the Mrgendra’s above 
arrangement reflects its dualistic position, while the SvT’s way of attributing powers 
corresponds to a non-dualistic view. However, it is unlikely that cults, especially 
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iii. Substitution 


The third way of changing the initiation mandala for siddhi can be 
illustrated by two examples taken from the Siddhayogesvarimata. 
Chapter 25 first describes the initiation mandala in a rather cursory 
way, Its side measures three or four hastas and it has a 32-inch lotus 
with eight petals in the middle—thus resembling the basic type 
reconstructed in Illustration | and Colour Plates 16-17 (following 
the more detailed prescriptions of the srimandala in the NT).” After 
a brief statement of how the placement of mantras is to be performed 
on the body, the text appears to shift subject to give details of rites to 
acquire supernatural powers which are to be performed in the 
cremation ground. The placement of the mantras is followed by the 
filling of the mandala outline with powders. Verse 34 specifies that 
white powder is to be produced from powderized human bones and 
red from blood. Then, the practitioner is to place a human skull on 
the pericarp of the lotus and on the eight petals and should write the 
mantra of Bhairava with his consort on the central skull with blood 
taken from his left arm. This Bhairava holds a trident in his right 
hand, on which the three principal goddesses of the Trika, Para, 
Parapara and Apara, should be projected. On the remaining eight 
skulls the eight mantra-goddesses who form the retinue of Parapara 
should be written, starting with Aghora, 

So far, this siddhimandala basically follows the arrangement of 
deities prescribed in chapter 6 for the samaya rite: the three 
goddesses occupy the prongs of the trident and the group of eight is 


EEE 


carly ones, were based on such principles. For the problem of dualism and non- 
dualism in scriptural sources, see Sanderson 1992: 282ff. 

® The same type of mandala is given in another Trika text, the Tantrasadbhiva 
(9. 104fF.), which calls it the sarvatobhadra(ka). Although the SiddhayogeSvarimata 
scems to agree with the Tantrasadbhava on this matter rather than with a third 
surviving Trika text, the Malinivijaya (which gives a mandala of a trident and the 
Jotuses), the subsequent verses on siddhi show that there is a trident present on the 
mandala of the Siddhayogesvarimata, too: but instead of being drawn on the ground 
inside the mandala, it is drawn in blood on a skull placed in the middle. 
Nevertheless, it must be mentioned that the text does not give an unambiguous 
account of the mandalas. This chapter as well as chapters 7 and 8 suggest that the 
initiation mandala (diksamandala may well resemble the Tantrasadbhava's sarvato- 
bhadra, without the trident, even though chapter 6 clearly prescribes the mandala 
with the trident for the samaya rite. Moreover, Abhinavagupta’s summary of the 
principal mandala of this text—on the basis of which | have attempted to reconstruct 
the mandala in Colour Plate 19, but which is not included in the surviving short 
recension—unambiguously gives one with the trident. 
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placed on the petals of the lotus. However, after giving the 
bijamantras for the goddesses and promising the successful invo- 
cation of Yoginis, verses 53-55 give a new set of eight goddesses 
one can equally worship with the same or other bijas on the diagram. 
Their names indicate that they are probably recommended for lower 
siddhis such as killing.” The diagram itself becomes a framework 
which can accommodate various groups of deities depending on the 
siddhi envisaged. 

A procedure similar to this seems to be at work in chapters 21 and 
22 of the same text. Chapter 21 describes, again very briefly, a 
wheel-diagram with 12 spokes, which appears to be recommended 
for worship in various months of the year. Twelve Rudras of 
different names are placed on the spokes, and a Bhairava, identified 
with one’s self, performs the chuming of the nectar of immortality in 
the middle, Subsequently, the text gives a summary in a few verses 
of a samaya type ritual, in which this very wheel-diagram is em- 
ployed to determine the gotra name of the initiates (verses 20-21), 
implying that the wheel is used as the central image of a mandala. 
The wheel is to be drawn red, with a mixture including blood. Now a 
passage in the next chapter prescribes the visualization of the same 
kind of wheel as the one mentioned for the gotra attribution. 
However, this time the wheel, whose basic colour is red and which is 
to be visualized in the middle of an Ocean of Blood, is mentally pro- 
jected in the air. Instead of 12 Rudras, 12 frightening Yoginis—or 
optionally six Yoginis accompanied by six Rudras as consorts”— 
are to be placed on the spokes. They churn amrta from the Ocean of 
Blood and bestow success upon the practitioner. 

The wheel-diagram used for a gotra name-giving initiatory rite 
and recommended for monthly worship is thus employed as a 
framework on which more fierceful deities are installed to gain 
supernatural powers, just as the lotus mandala of the main goddesses 
can also accommodate goddesses associated with black magic 
( abhicara). 

Although the above examples are fairly representative of the 
major ways in which the initiation mandala can be transformed to 
bestow siddhis, they are not exhaustive. Two additional common 


“The first of them is called Jambhani and the last, Pramathani 
” This is how the conjunction va may be interpreted in verse 34, followed by the 
mention of the two sets of six in verse 35. 
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types of procedure should be mentioned in this context: certain 
graphical differences which are associated with particular siddhis 
and the change of materials with which the mandala is prepared. 

As for graphical changes, after describing the principal mandala, 
whose base is square-shaped, the Nisvasatantra mentions briefly how 
to draw the outline of circular (vartula) mandalas, mandalas of a 
semi-circular (ardhacandra) type and triangular (trikona) ones. This 
is followed by the statement that for rites of propitiation or 
appeasement as well as for prosperity, one should use the square or 
circular type; the semi-circle should be used for the mandala of 
Cande§a and the triangular type, for black magic.” 

A different sort of graphical change is prescribed for the worship 
of various deities and for the acquisition of siddhis in the Mrgendra, 
which draws the shape of the petals of the lotus in the mandala 
differently for different purposes.” For supernatural powers in 
general (bhiti), the petals should have curled-up tips; they should be 
even for liberation (mukti)."” For the worship of Kamegvara and 
other deities bestowing good fortune, the petals are to have pointed 
tips, while if one worships the fokapalas, the grahas, the ganas, 
Candesa or Ganega, the petals must be broad and curved at the 
edges.""’ The ganas are also given round-shaped petals in another 
verse. The worship of the VidyeSvaras requires petals shaped like 
cow’s ears, and Gauri, the goddess of speech (vak) and the Rudras 
are to be worshipped on lotuses whose petals look like the leaves of 
the Agvattha tree, 

In the subsequent verses, the Mrgendra gives yet more 
alternatives, which concern the shape of the mandala and its colour 
according to the deities or the purpose of the worship. Thus, agreeing 
with the Nisvasa, it prescribes a semi-circular mandala for 
worshipping Cande§a, but it adds the worship of the Amrtavidyas'"” 
to this category and specifies that the colour of the diagram should 


* — vartulam caturasram va Santike paustike tatha / 
ardhacandram tu candese abhicare trikonakam // fol, 26r3. 

(The reading of the manuscript candise has been emended to candese.) 

™ See Mrgendra, kriyapada 8,31-33. 

® | follow Nardyanakantha's interpretation of the verse, who understands the 
somewhat enigmatic sphutam to mean animnonnatagram samam. 

"' Following Narayanakantha’s interpretation of the word manthardgrakam. 

"These are female mantra-deities bestowing immortality and the like 
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be white. The mandala of the Saubhagyavidyas"”’ is said to be red 
and vulva-shaped or bow-shaped. The description continues with 
further options for purposes of well-being, for rain and for the 
worship of the Vidyesvaras. 

The materials used for the preparation of the mandala should also 
be different when used for liberation and when employed for lower 
supernatural powers (abhicara) according to the same passage of the 
Mrgendra (kriyapada 8.40):"" the coloured powders are to be made 
from pearls, corals, gold and the like for liberation, but they are to be 
produced using substances from the cremation ground for the lower 
powers. 

However, if the same mandala is used for liberation as well as for 
the acquisition of supernatural powers," the Mrgendra instructs 
practitioners to make white powder from rice flour, red from red 
mineral from mountains—vermillion or red chalk according to the 
commentator—, yellow from yellow orpiment or turmeric and 
black from burnt barley and the like. Since initiation mandalas used 
for several people should not be made for a specific siddhi, this 
general type is probably what the text envisages for diksa. 

It must also be noted that a more esoteric text teaching goddess 
worship, the Siddhayogesvarimata, does not prescribe impure 
substances for specific siddhs as obligatory. At the same time it 
allows these substances as alternatives for initiation as well. Thus, in 
6.12, the text gives the choice to the guru if he wants to use ashes 
(probably meant to be collected in a cremation ground) or flour for 
the samayamandala, and in 8.8 it also gives alternatives without 
restriction for the making of the thread to be used to prepare the 
outline of the mandala: it can be made of human hair (narakeSa- 
samutthena, again probably obtained from corpses) or of cotton and 
the like. On the other hand, even for rites to acquire supernatural 
powers, the instructions state that flour or rice-powder may be used, 


™ According to Narayanakantha these are mantra-goddesses bestowing the 
powers of subjugation and attraction 

™ It may be noted that as the above passages show, the Mrgendra appears to 
mention a number of details about mandalas which do not concern only initiation 
mandalas, although the main subject of the passage is indeed initiation mandalas. 
Therefore the distinction between mukti and abhicdra may not refer to initiation 
mandalas of initiates with different purposes, but rather to siddhimandalas. 

“ This is what the commentary suggests at the beginning of the passage, saying 
bhukamukuvisayanam yiganim. 

“| again follow the commentator on hanidrakadina&. haridrahantaladma. 
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although preference is given to impure substances, such as 
powderized human bones for white and blood for red.” 


5 Substitution and Change:" The Worship of Visnu and the 
Inclusion of the Buddha in the Netratantra 


The siddhimandalas examined so far show that the pantheon 
worshipped on them can vary significantly and in several ways from 
the pantheon of the initiation mandalas. However, in all these cases 
the deities worshipped remain those taught in the Saiva systems: 
forms of Siva or Bhairava, various Yoginis or groups of deities 
forming their retinue such as the /okapdlas. It could be argued that 
for siddhis, the SVT employs Bhairavas who embody lower levels of 
the universe in the initiation mandala, and who consequently 
represent lower, non-Saiva revelation: Vidyaraja who is employed to 
conquer death, for instance, stands for the level of prakrti and by 
implication embodies the level attributed to Vedavadins. However, 
the deity remains a Saiva mantra-deity with a visual appearance and 
name of a Bhairava. In this respect, the NT stands apart from other 
early texts in that for siddhis it prescribes the alternative worship of 
deities who clearly belong to other systems, by substituting the 
central god of the cult, Mrtyumjaya/Netranatha (as well as his 
consort), with non-Saiva deities. 

After describing the drawing and decoration of the mandala, the 
NT lists the deities to be worshipped in its centre, on the pericarp of 
the lotus. First, the principal deity of the cult, Mrtyumjaya is 
mentioned (18.62), who is to be worshipped with the goddess of 
prosperity, Sri, as his consort. Secondly, an alternative is given 


“ Siddhayogesvarimata 25.34cd: sitam nrsankhajam cirnam raktam ksataja- 
bhavitam. | have conjectured nrsankhajam for the reading of the manuscripts fri- 
Sankhajam. 

“* By this subtitle | intend to evoke the principal argument in Eivind G. Kahrs’s 
unpublished dissertation entitled “Substitution and change: foundations of traditional 
Indian hermeneutics” (Oslo, 1996). I have not got direct access to this work, whose 
main thesis was summarized by the author in personal communications and in 
lectures at the University of Cambridge. The idea is also referred to briefly in Kahrs 
1998: 278, who states that “change is achieved through substitution in that new 
meaning may be encoded into old terms by means of a substitutional model.” In 
what follows, | hope to show that substitution is applied in the NT ina ritual context, 
hot as a hermeneutic device, but as a method to include deities of other cults in tts 
pantheon. 
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whereby Sridhara, that is Visnu, can be substituted for the principal 
deity. Visualizations of Visnu are described at the beginning of 
chapter 13, in which a number of Vaisnava forms are listed which 
include various incarnations such as the Man-lion (Narasimha), the 
Boar (Varaha) and the Dwarf (Vamana). But the list of alternatives 
does not stop here, for the text continues by giving the visualization 
of Strya, forms of Rudra, Harihara, Ardhanarigvara, Brahma, and 
finally the Buddha, who is said to specialize in granting liberation to 
women, The commentator, Ksemaraja, introduces this passage” by 
saying that the text enumerates various alternative forms of 
Mrtyumjaya, They can all be worshipped on a mandala, too, which is 
first shown in the prescription according to which Sirya is to be 
placed in the middle of a lotus (verse 23), and later by the mention of 
various loci of worship in 28. These deities or—following Ksema- 
raja—forms of Mrtyumjaya can be visualized on the ground, in fire 
or water, on the top of a mountain, or in any other place which is 
pleasing to the mind and shall all bestow the desired success. This is 
further confirmed in another passage of verses 37-43, which states 
that all kinds of deities lead to success if they are worshipped as 
prescribed. The text explicitly says that deities of other Tantric 
traditions can be invoked as well as those of the Nyaya, the 
Buddhists," the Yoga, Vedic deities, etc.'' The list shows that the 
Buddha is not visualized and regarded as a manifestation of 
Visnu—which could also be the case—but is considered to be the 
Buddha of the Buddhists and is invoked as such. 

What is most striking in the inclusivism of the NT is that it does 
not stop at the level of Vedic revelation and Brahminical darsanas, 
but includes the Buddhists, and that it allows the worship of forms of 
Visnu and the Buddha as principal deities. 

Now the SyT also includes the visualization of Brahminical 
deities who are not Saiva strictly speaking, and who represent lower 
levels of the Saiva universe situated below forms of Siva. An 
example for such inclusion can be seen in the description of internal 
worship, in the course of building up the Saiva universe internally, 
When visualizing the lotus of gnosis (vidyapadma) on top of the 


Cf. the commentary before SVT? 13.17 

"© The NT2 uses the irregular or aisa form drahata as does the SvT. 

"The ‘etc.’ in the text is interpreted by Ksemaraja to mean Purinic deities. This 
may include the worship of deities such as Durga-Vindhyavasini mentioned sub- 
sequently. 
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throne, which is nailed together by the four Vedas and the four aeons 
(2.64c-65b), first a circle of Saktis is described, which is to be 
placed on the petals with the goddess Manonmani on the pericarp. 
This is followed by the placement of three circles (mandalas/ 
mandalakas) on this lotus of gnosis: the circle of the sun on the 
petals, that of the moon on the filaments and the circle of fire on the 
pericarp.’ Then the visualizations of three deities (of Puranic 
appearance) as regents of these three circles or spheres are 
prescribed: Brahma, Visnu and Rudra placed on the outer, middle 
and inner circles of the petals, filaments and the pericarp 
respectively. It is on top of Rudra, still on the pericarp, that the 
laughing Sadasiva/Mahapreta is then to be projected before the 
visualization and worship of Svacchanda’s throne and of Svacchanda 
himself. 

The difference between the place and role of Visnu in the NT 
compared to the SvT is that on the one hand, the NT prescribes the 
worship of forms of Visnu as the central deity, and on the other that 
it gives several alternative forms of Visnu, which indicates its 
somewhat unusual interest for this deity in a Saiva context.'” 
Moreover, the appearance of the Buddha as central deity is 
undoubtedly unique here. By prescribing the worship of these deities, 
the NT goes much further than the SvT in including other cults. This 
may be considered not only another element showing the NT’s 
relative lateness,’ but also a feature that may reflect a different 
religious scene of its time.'” 


'? According to Ksemaraja (avataranika of 2.72cd-73ab). these three circles 
represent the instrument, the object and the subject of gnosis (mana meya, matr 
respectively as well as the three powers of knowledge, action and will (iecha, jana, 


iva). 

‘9 Although Vaisnava inflections of Saiva deities may be often encountered, the 
NT’s interest in several such forms may be considered unusual. For a Vaisnava 
version of Kali worship, see the example from the Jayadrathayamala teaching the 
worship of Kali Madhaveévari with Narasimha, given in Sanderson 1988: 154. 

™ That the NT belongs to a relatively later layer of the carly, pre-10th century, 
scriptural sources has been argued on the basis of ample evidence in Brunner 1974; 
126ff., who also cites Madhusudan Kaul's introduction to the first edition. 

' Ritual eclecticism and changing attitudes towards such phenomena were 
analyzed in a series of papers by Professor Phyllis Granoff at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales (Paris) in April-May 2000, especially in her first paper 
entitled “Other people’s rituals: ritual eclecticism in early medieval religions.” | am 
grateful to Professor Granoff for giving me a version of the final draft of her study 
and for drawing my attention to the ritual eclecticism of the NT. In the meantime 
part of this material has been published (Granoff 2000 and 2001). 


— 
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What is perhaps less striking, but almost equally surprising, is the 
inclusion of the ‘deity of the Nyaya’—whoever it is supposed to 
be." The inclusion of the Nyaya is surprising because the SvT, 
which can probably be regarded as something of a reference work for 
the NT,"” categorically rejects treatises of logic (hefusastra) and 
condemns them in a relatively long passage." | 

At the same time, the NT can be said to follow a kind of logic 


already established in other Tantras. For the substitution of principal 
deities of the cult with less central ones in mandalas employed for 
siddhi is a practice also seen in the example of the non-syncretic 
Siddhayogesvarimata. The NT applies the same procedure of 
substitution, except that it goes a step further and includes Vaisnava 
and non-Brahminical deities or cult figures, who do not form part of 
its basic pantheon. The substitution can be justified in the same way 
as the SvT justifies its recognition of other scriptures: all scriptures 
as well as all deities and doctrines are created by and identical with 
the supreme deity of this Tantra.'” 


Conclusion 


Instead of summarizing the major points of the above analysis of 
inclusivism or eclecticism—points which may well change in the 
light of further evidence—I would like to mention two particular 
features of the mandala as locus of worship that may have con- 
tributed to inclusivism or ritual eclecticism in Bhairavatantras: the 


 Ksemaraja ad Joc. interprets this reference to mean that the supreme deity of 
the Nyaya is one endowed with qualities of omniscience and the like, but who is 
ontologically different from men. 

For the NT’s relying on the SvT, see Brunner 1974: 126ff. 

™ As mentioned above, even if Nyaya and HetuSastra (the latter possibly 
meaning any work questioning the authority of revelation) may not exactly cover the 
same branch of Sastra, it is unlikely that they are strictly differentiated in these 
scriptural passages. The above mentioned passage about treatises of logic is long in 
that no other school of thought is treated or criticized in such detail in the text. See 
SvT 11.167-179b on what it calls HetuSastra, while all other traditions are dealt with 
in verses 179c-185. 

” Something to this effect is stated in 13.44—46. This passage confirms that the 
principal deity of this cult is the soul of all mantras, and therefore there is no 
infringement of the rules prescribing that rites of different schools should not be 
mixed up, Ksemaraja's commentary ad loc, adds a more strongly non-dualistic inter- 
pretation of this statement 
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cosmic symbolism of the mandala, and the fact that the drawing 
itself is an empty framework. 

Although the initiation mandala may not depict the Saiva cosmos 
in a more explicit way than other supports of worship," its con- 
centric or vertical image of a hierarchy of deities and other elements 
is often seen as representing a cosmic hierarchy, too. Thus, the image 
of the mandala is identified with the cosmic hierarchy in scriptural 
sources: the trident of the Trika is understood to represent the 
universe from earth to Siva, the deities of the SvT represent levels 
from prakrti up to Siva-Bhairaya and the five outer lines drawn 
around the mandala of the NT stand for the five kalas which 
constitute the Saiva universe (see Appendix 1). This identification is 
continued by Ksemaraja in his commentary on the SvT, in which he 
states that the 224 inches of the side of the mandala represent the 
worlds of the Saiva universe. Since the mandala is seen as 
representing the cosmic hierarchy, it includes lower revelation. Thus, 
at least for purposes of siddhi, deities of these lower revelations may 
be used effectively. They of course do not fully deprive the central 
deities of their importance and place in the hierarchy: for example, 
employing the Buddha’s power is recommended mainly for women. 

A second feature of mandalas which may have contributed to the 
substitution and inclusion of non-Saiva deities is that they do not 
actually depict the deities themselves." Although Tantric deities can 
be visualized for worship, their identity lies first and foremost in 
their mantric form, as pointed out in Sanderson 1990; 78. In a 
number of texts, this means that they can be visualized in somewhat 


‘ 


™ As Brunner 1986: 30 (ef. Brunner, p, 175) points out. However, as I have tried 
to argue above, the mandala is a special case compared to the /inga or a temple in 
that it gives a mapping of the deities of one’s tradition. 

"| think there is a practical reason for this, apart from the doctrinal reasons 
already mentioned, Since these mandalas are mostly made of coloured powders, it 
would require an extremely large-size mandala to be able to depict deities in detail 
on it. Such figurative images in coloured powders are made even today in Kerala. 
An example is the Kalam Eluttu, which depicts Bhadrakali before the performance 
of a Mutiyettu. This shows that even a single deity requires a rather large diagram. 
The construction of such a diagram would be quite unpractical for rites such as the 
name-giving samaya ritual. However, what is missing on the Saiva Tantric image 
can be amply provided by detailed visualization, the result of which may not be as 
different from some Tibetan Buddhist mandalas as Brunner 1986; 31 (cf. Brunner, p. 
176) claims, Without trying to draw too many parallels between these two traditions, 
| would just like to emphasize again that the Saiva mandala ts not simply the 
drawing itself, but the drawing and the visualization. 
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differing forms according to one’s purpose, and thus the goddess 
Para, for instance, is given a rosary and a manuscript as attri- 
butes—similarly to the goddess of speech, Sarasvati'*—when 
visualized to obtain eloquence, but she is pictured as pouring out the 
nectar of immortality to conquer death.» Taken to the extreme, this 
principle implies that any visualization can suit a mantra-deity, who 
may well take up the appearance of the Buddha if needed. The 
mandala is quite well-adapted for such radical changes in 
visualization, for it does not depict the deities in their concrete forms. 
If one uses the geometrical framework of the mandala, changing the 
deity’s appearance in visualizations does not necessitate any change 
in the traditional mandala, drawn according to Saiva scriptural 
prescriptions. 

In a final remark, it could be concluded that what renders the 
identity of Bhairavic mantra-deities weak is in fact their power- 
fulness. It is because they are too powerful and dangerous to be 
depicted with their iconographic features (TA 27.23) on objects such 
as the mandala that their visualized images can be changed or 
teplaced by the images of other deities; and it is this iconographic 
interchangeability that allows ritual inclusivism or eclecticism. '** 


For this identification, see Sanderson 1990: 43. 

™ See Siddhayogesvarimata, chapters 11 and 12. 

"It would require an altogether separate paper or monograph to explore why 
such eclecticism takes place in the NT in particular, which exhibits a somewhat lax 
attitude towards mixing prescriptions of different traditions (tantrasamkara in 13.46). 
In addition to an investigation into the changing religious scene of different periods, 
a rather precise chronology of the scriptural sources would also be needed. 
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Appendices 


Appendix 1: The Construction of the Srimandala 


Below is a brief description of how a simple mandala is constructed, 
following the prescription of the NT with Ksemaraja’s commentary. 
Note that without the commentary it would be impossible to 
reconstruct the mandala. Technical terms are given with illustrations 
so that this summary can serve as a basis for the reconstruction of 
other mandalas. Their descriptions seem to follow mostly the same 
general terminology with a few minor differences. Some of these 
differences will be pointed out below, Ways in which the cardinal 
directions are determined on the ground, details concerning 
measurements, some problems pertaining to the actual drawing with 
the help of threads and the colouring with powders are not discussed 
here. However, it must be born in mind that these factors, too, form 
part of the process of mandala construction, and are sometimes 
detailed in the middle of the description of the drawing. A good 
example is the discussion of how to establish the directions in SvT2 
5.29ff. What follows concerns only the actual drawing and the 
colours applied according to NT2 [8.31ff. A similar mandala was 
reconstructed in Brunner 1986 (cf. Brunner, p. 177) on the basis of a 
later text, the Saradatilaka and Raghavabhatta’s commentary, but 
without explanations of all the technical terms. For the construction 
of the Srimandala, see Illustration 1, while the final result of the con- 
struction can be seen in Colour Plates 16 and 17 according to two 
versions. 

The drawing of the mandala starts with the construction of a grid, 
in which the size and number of the cells vary. The shape of the grid 
is square (caturasra) and its lines are always drawn along the north- 
south and east-west axes. A cell is called a kostha or kosthaka, and 
the length of one of its sides is a bhaga. In the NT, the grid of 324 
cells has 18 bhagas on each side, There is an eight-petalled lotus in 
the middle occupying eight times eight cells. . 

In most mandalas, the construction of a lotus follows the way in 
which this central lotus is produced in the NT. First, four concentric” 
circles are drawn in the middle of the central square of the lotus. The 
first one has a radius of one bhaga and is the circle of the pencarp of 
the lotus (Karnika). The second circle has a radius of 'wo bhagas pi 


- 
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marks out where the fibres will end (kesaragra). The third circle has 
a radius of three bhagas to show where the petals will be joined to 
one another (dalasamdhi). The last circle has a radius of four bhagas, 
to mark where the tips of the petals should end (dalagra). 

This is followed by the drawing of the lines where the petals of 
the lotus will meet. This means that first, one should draw eight lines 
from the centre in the cardinal and intermediate directions. These 
lines will intersect the outermost circle at the points where the tips of 
the petals are to be. Then one draws eight additional lines which 
must be in the middle of those eight radii. This halving is done in the 
same way as at the establishing of the square of the mandala. In this 
case it is done by halving the line which one could draw between two 
petal tips, starting with the tips of the north-eastern and the northem 
petals. It is obvious from the description that since these latter lines 
represent the sides of the petals, they will be visible from outside the 
circle of the pericarp up to the third (da/asamdh)) circle, It is also 
mentioned that the petals have three fibres each (drawn from the 
pericarp up to the second circle). 

The next step is the drawing of the outlines of the petals outside 
the dalasamdhi (i.c., the third) circle. Ksemaraja says that one should 
draw two arcs with the help of a thread, fixing the thread with the left 
hand in between the line in the middle of the petal (madhyasitra) and 
the line on the side of the petal (parsvasitra). Then one should draw 
two arcs on both sides [of the petal] with the right hand, starting 
from the point where the petals should intersect (already established 
by the intersection of the third circle and the parsvasitras). 

After the description of the lotus, the text gives the colours for its 
various parts. It continues by stating that a white circle is to be 
drawn, its thickness measuring one inch, around the lotus. This is the 
so-called ‘air-line’ (vyomarekha). Outside this circle, a square should 
be made, with a yellow line which is one inch (angula) thick. This is 
the inner part of what is called the ‘seat’ (pitha), which is a square 
band occupying one bhaga outside the inner square. (The width is 
mentioned by Ksemaraja in his commentary on 43cd.) Then this 
surrounding band is to be divided into the corners (kona) and the so- 
called ‘limbs’ (gatraka). These limbs are formed here by leaving two 
bhagas on each side for the corners. Thus the ‘limbs’ occupy four 
cells each, as Ksemaraja makes it clear. He also gives a brief 
definition of the ‘limbs:’ they are particular segments which should 
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fall in between corners, outside the ‘air-line’ (gatrakani konantara- 
laga avayavavisesa vyomarekhaya bahye karyani). 

Next, one should leave a band which is two bhagas wide around 
the ‘seat.’ This is the terrace or passage (vithi). In Ksemaraja’s 
explanation the passage is the place to conduct the pia. Outside of 
this is the area where the doors are to be drawn, on a surrounding 
two bhaga wide band. 

The door has two parts, here called kantha and upakantha. The 
former is the upper part, i.e., the part closer to the centre of the 
mandala. In this mandala it occupies four cells, as Ksemaraja 
explains. He understands the prescription of two cells in the text to 
apply on both sides. Colour Plate 16 reproduces the mandala accor- 
ding to Ksemaraja’s interpretation, while Colour Plate 17 gives the 
basic structure without the ornaments and without considering 
Ksemaraja’s remark about the size of the doors. 

The base or lower part of the door is one cell wider on each side 
here. Ksemaraja gives a definition of both kantha and upakantha: 
kantham dvarordhvagam avayavavisesam...; upakantham kanthadho- 
gam avayavavisesam. Note that in a number of texts, this base is not 
called upakantha, but kapola.™ 

Next to the door, there is an ornamental part which has the shape 
of the door tured upside down.'* The smaller and outer part of this 
element is called the sobha and the wider upper part is the upasobha. 
Again, their measurements are based on Ksemaraja’s commentary, 
who himself mentions that some details are left out and understood 
to be supplied by the reader. Note that the Sobha and upasobha are 
called kapola and upakapola in the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati 
(kriyapada 8.58), in which they are also defined as having the shape 
of doors turned upside down and being placed next to them 
(tatparsvatas tadviparitavaktras tadvat kapolopakapolakah syuh). 

When the doors are ready, the text mentions that one is to draw 
three circles (inside the doors?), leaving out the western door, which 
faces the deity. This is not commented upon by Ksemaraja, but there 
is a brief mention of a circle in the context of the door in TA 31.83, 
in which the door is said to be circular optionally. In the context of 
the NT, however, it seems that the function of these circles is to 


™ See, e.g., SVT2 5.34ff,, Malinivijaya 9.3 lab and TA 31.39, 31.84ed 
™ See Ksemaraja on 44d: dvaraparsvayoh paravittadvarasamnivesakarena “tatha 
Sobhopasobhake” karayet, 
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close, cover or seal the doors, and this is probably the reason why the 
western door facing the deity has no circle. For this idea, see, e.g., 
the Laksmikaularmmava quoted by Ksemaraja ad SvT2 5.35ab: dvara- 
trayam pidhatavyam pascimam na pidhapayet. Nothing is said about 
the exact position or size of these circles in the NT. 

This mandala, being that of Sri, is decorated with conch shells and 
lotuses in the vithi, in the outer comers and outside. All colours are 
given in detail except those for the outer corners; and it is also not 
clear if the decorations in the vithi should be black or the vith’ itself. 
Since all parts of a mandala have to be covered with coloured 
powder so that the ground should not be seen,'”’ it can be assumed 
that the corners also had some colouring. | have applied white for the 
vithi as well as for the corners. The former is said to be always white 
in Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, kriyapada 8.73," and as both the 
vithi and the corners have the decorations of conch shells and 
lotuses, | assume they are also of the same colour. Consequently, the 
outlines of the conch shells and lotuses are mainly black, under- 
standing that the NT refers to the outlines of ornaments when pres- 
cribing the black colour and not to the vithi.'” Verse 47cd—48ab 
prescribes the drawing of five lines around the mandala, which 
represent the five kalas, the lowest (nirrti) being the outermost one. 
According to Ksemaraja ad J/oc., they are white, red, black, yellow 
and transparent, starting from the outermost line. 


” See, c.g., a brief aside in IsanaSivagurudevapaddhati, kriyapada 8.61\b: yatha 
bhiimir na drsyate. 

™ This passage states that the doors and the petals should also be white, which 
agrees with the NT. 

It is also unlikely that it should refer to the ornaments themselves, for it would 
be very odd to require conch shells and lotuses to be black. 
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Appendix 2: The Navanabhamandala 


The mandala of the nine lotuses (Colour Plate 18) has been recon- 
structed according to SvT2 5.19-34 and Ksemaraja’s commentary 
thereon. The grid measures 224 x 224 ariguilas and is divided into 7 x 
7 large bhagas. Ksemaraja remarks that the number 224 reflects the 
number of bhuvanas. Here again, the drawing starts at the centre, 
where one is to draw a lotus in the same way as described in the NT 
above in the central kostha. The difference is that the seat of the lotus 
here is the outline of the central kostha itself without the construction 
of the gatrakas. The eight other lotuses are constructed in the same 
way around the central lotus, leaving one kostha in between them. 
The various parts of the surrounding area, the Sobha, upasobha, and 
kantha are all said to be half the size of the vithi. Ksemaraja 
understands this to refer to the vithi around the lotuses, which has 
been obtained by halving the space between the lotuses and the edges 
(see 33cd—34 and commentary). The text itself must refer to the 
height of these elements, while their varying widths are given by 
Ksemaraja. The two parts of the doors are termed here kantha (the 
thinner, 1.e., inner part) and kapola (the wider part). The elements 
next to the door are termed upasobha (the wider or inner part next to 
the kKantha) and Sobha (the thinner or outer part being next to the 
kapola). According to Ksemaraja, the height and the width of the 
kantha is the same, measuring half of the vithi. This means it is a 
small square whose side is equal to the quarter of the side of a lotus- 
seat. Although the size of the kapola is not defined by the text, 
Ksemaraja—referring to other scriptural prescriptions— understands 
it to be of the size of half a vithi by one vithi. This means it occupies 
twice the space of the kantha as reconstructed in Colour Plate 18. 
Verse 34ab informs us that there are eight doors, and Ksemaraja 
explains that they are in between the lotuses. Since the size and 
places of the doors are determined, what is left between two doors on 
each side is the sobha with the upasobha. After constructing the 
Sobhas and the upasobhas of the same size on each side of each door, 
the remaining parts form the four corners. 

However, it is possible that in the text, kKapola means what is 
added to the size of the kantha outside the kantha. This is suggested 
by the name kapola, ‘cheek.’ In that case, what is outside the kantha 
measures three times the square of the kantha. This would result in 
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slightly different door-shapes, and the forms of the Sobhas, 
upasobhas and corners would also change. 

As for the colours, Ksemaraja points out that since they are not 
specified, one has to resort to other Agamas. On the colours, he cites 
the Saiddhantika Parakhya, which has the same prescription for the 
lotuses as the NT, but adds that the space between lotus petals is 
green and the corners are red. The fibres are slightly different, having 
the colours white, yellow and red starting from inside. | have made 
the doors and the vithi white, as in the case of the NT’s mandala, and 
the Sobhas and upasobhas red and yellow. Ksemaraja mentions that 
the western door, facing the deity, should be lefi open or uncovered, 
but since the covering is not explicitly prescribed in any graphic 
form, I have not tried to supply it. 
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Appendix 3: The Trident Mandala 


For the construction of the trident mandala in the Siddhayogesvari- 
mata, I have followed TA 31.155 with commentary as far as I have 
been able to. The outline is to be made on a square of three hastas on 
each side, to which a surrounding band of 12 arigulas is added for the 
doors. The square of three hastas on each side is divided into nine 
large cells, one square hasta each, and these are further divided into 6 
x 6, i.e., 36 small cells each, so that each small cell measures four 
angulas on each side. The lotus in the middle, similar to the one 
described in Appendix 1, measures one hasta on each side. 

The trident is drawn in the large cell in the middle, i.e., leaving 
three small bhagas untouched below.” On both sides, two half 
circles are to be drawn downwards, in the neighbouring two bhagas. 
This implies that the radius of the smaller half-circles is half a bhaga, 
and the radius of the larger half-circles is one bhaga. The smaller 
half-circles continue in small ares of quarter-circles above. The tip of 
the middle prong should end half a hasta inside the large kostha 
above the Kostha of the central lotus, i.e., half a hasta below the door, 
The tips of the two other prongs should fall on the side-lines of the 
large kosthas, i.e., on the lengthened side-lines of the square of the 
central lotus, I have made these tips by lengthening the lines that 
could be drawn between the centre point of the mandala and the 
points where the two small arcs end. The two points where these 
lines intersect the side-lines of the large kostha are the tips of the 
side-prongs. However, the exact drawing of the tips of the prongs are 
left to the reader’s decision to some extent. 

In addition to problems concerning the formation of the prongs of 
the trident, I have also had problems in interpreting the way in which 
the staff is to be drawn. As for its length, it reaches down as far as 
the edge of the outer square.'”’ It is said to be three hastas long 
counting from the tip of the middle prong, if I understand the text 
correctly, This means that the distance between the top of the trident 
and the bottom end of the staff is three hastas, which is indeed the 
case if the staff reaches down to the edge of the outer square. Its 
thickness is two angulas, which is probably to be applied on each 


™ Jayaratha states: tatra madhyad adhastanam bhagatrayam tyaktva. 
' See Jayaratha’s statement: parivarjitabahyadvadasangulintam. 
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side, i.e.. its full thickness is four agulas.'” The staff should not 
cover the lotus, of course. It is not mentioned that the bottom end of 
the staff has got the thick ring called amalasaraka as in the Malini- 
vijaya’s version of the mandala, nor that the staff is pointed below, 
However, it is unlikely that the staff ended abruptly at the bottom, 
and one is probably to draw the pointed tip as well as the 
amalasaraka. | have done so, assigning one bhaga to the pointed tip 
as well as to the 4amalasaraka. 

The lotuses on the tips of the trident measure half a hasta, Le., 
their radius is half of the radius of the central lotus. Jayaratha 
mentions that the doors and the rest are to be fashioned as before. 
The last uncertainty concerns the central seat or pitha, which is not 
mentioned, but which I have supplied, for to my knowledge there are 
no occurrences of a central lotus without a pitha around it. I have 
chosen the seat to be one bhaga thick, which would be a standard 
measurement, similar to the measurement of the pitha in the NT, 
which is described in Appendix |. | have not drawn the small stick- 
like element under the central prong called gandika which is 
prescribed for the Malinivijaya’s trident in 31.67cd-68ab. 

The colours are set out in verses 147ff. The colours for the central 
lotus are the same as in the NT, I have also followed the NT when 
colouring the doors and their surroundings. The pitha ts coloured 
again as in the NT, for its prescription is the same as that of the 
Malinivijayottara in TA 31.80-81, I have followed verse 31.82 for 
the colouring of the trident, which is to be red, while its staff is black 
and the amalasaraka is yellow, However, the vithi is prescribed red 
in verse 149 following the lost Trisirobhairava. For the lotuses on the 
tips of the prongs, there may be two possibilities. One is that they are 
the same colours as the central lotus. The other is that their colours 
agree with the colours prescribed in the Trisirobhairava: red, red- 
black/brown and white for Pardpara, Apara and Para respectively, 
i.e., on the right, left and in the centre.” | have followed the 
Trigirobhairava concerning the colours of the small lotuses, but | 


"| interpret the text to prescribe that the two vertical lines which form the stalf 
are to be marked out on three points: in the lower, middle and upper part. Then these 
points are probably to be connected in one single line on each side, but I am not sure 
if this interpretation is correct. 

See TA 31.118. The three colours basically agree with the colours of the three 
goddesses in the Siddhayogesvarimata, see also Sanderson 1990 $1-S3. Left and 
night are to be swapped in the drawing, sce Siddhayoyesvarimata 6.24. 
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have not followed its prescriptions concerning the forms of these 
lotuses. For the Trisirobhairava envisages the three small lotuses 
with different numbers of petals. 

There is an alternative interpretation of the description of the trident, 
which is equally possible. This interpretation would change the 
shape of the upper part of the trident, which would somewhat 
resemble the reconstruction in Sanderson 1986; 171, except that it 
would be much broader than the central lotus and that the side- 
prongs would be curved. If this interpretation is followed, the 
thickness of the upper part of the trident is not determined at all in 
the text, therefore I have followed the first alternative. 


MANDALAS IN ABHINAVAGUPTA’S TANTRALOKA® 


André Padoux 


In the Tantraloka (TA), ‘Light on the Tantras,” the vast treatise 
Abhinavagupta composed during the first years of the I lth century, 
where he expounds his own interpretation of the notions and 
practices of the non-dualist Saiva system of the Trika, mandalas are 
mentioned a number of times. However, while the whole of chapter 
31 in this work is devoted to these ritual diagrams, no general view is 
given there of the theory and practice of the mandalas. It is only 
through his descriptions of how mandalas are made use of in 
different rituals, and especially in the initiation (diksa) ritual, that 
Abhinavagupta’s conception of the nature of these devices appears. 
Chapter 31 (163 Slokas), on the nature of mandalas (mandala- 
svaripam), does not describe their nature, merely how to draw them. 
It consists almost entirely of quotations from earlier Tantras. It 
describes five different types of mandalas, four of which are made of 
tridents and lotuses (si/abjamandala), while one includes a svastika. 
The descriptions are those of four different Tantras, three of which 
have not come down to us: the Trikasadbhava (also called Tantra- 
sadbhava), the Devyayamalatantra, and the Trisirobhairavatantra. 
The fourth description is taken from chapter 9 (6-30) of the 
Malinivijaya, the Tantra on which according to Abhinavagupta the 
teaching of the TA is based; this text is still extant.' While the 
descriptions of the Trikasadbhava and the Malinivijaya are clear 
enough, those drawn from the two other Tantras are difficult to 
understand (even with the help of Jayaratha’s commentary). Only 
two forms of the si/abjamandala can therefore be drawn with any 


* The English of this paper has been checked by Mrs Barbara Bray whose kind 
help I wish (once more) to acknowledge very gratefully. 

' See Bibliography. “There is nothing here,” says Abhinavagupta in the first 
chapter of the TA (1,17) “that is not clearly said, or implied by the gods in the 
venerable Malini| vijayottaratantra).” 
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certainty. The method for drawing the mandalas given in these 
Tantras is the usual one, that is, to draw their lines with a powdered 
string on a pure, consecrated and oriented square surface, divided 
usually into small square sections. Coloured powders may be added 
once the pattern is drawn, so as to make it more beautiful, which is 
something the deities like (9.41-42): “one who knows how to do this 
is a real master of the Trika,” says Sloka 51. There are also mandalas 
made of perfumed substances, called gandhamandala, and less 
frequently used. 

What strikes one when looking at these diagrams is that they do 
not conform to the pattern generally considered as normal for 
mandalas, which are usually centred geometrical structures which the 
user is to contemplate—and/or to use for his worship—by going 
mentally from their outward portion to their middle point; that is, 
ontologically, from an outer lower plane to the higher central plane 
of the deity: it is a centripetal move. Here the mandalas are of a 
different type. On a square ground the main element is Siva’s trident 
(Sila or trisila), whose staff goes vertically from the lower part of 
the mandala to its centre, where it expands in the form of a lotus, 
above which its three prongs rise. On the tips of each of these is a 
full blown lotus—this is the trisi/abjamandala, the mandala of the 
trident and lotuses described in the Malinivijaya. Or else it may 
consist of a vertical trident blossoming, in the centre of the diagram, 
into a lotus from which emerge on top and on the sides three lotus- 
topped tridents, thus forming the tnitrisi/abjamandala, the mandala of 
the three tridents and [seven] lotuses (see Ilustration 1).’ The mental 
movement of the user thus appears as an ascending one, or as 
centrifugal: the mandala does not draw the user who meditates it to 
its centre, but appears to invite (and induce) a fusion through ascent 
to a higher level, or absorption into the shimmering luminousness of 
a radiating divine surface (a mandala being always the recep- 
tacle—the adhara—of mantras/deities who are by nature luminous), 
While these mandalas are different in their pattern, their ritual (and 


* This was done by Stephanie Sanderson for Professor Alexis Sanderson's 1986 
article “Mandala and Agamic Identity in the Trika of Kashmir.’ This very erudite 
paper is to date the only thorough study of the subject: the present bricf survey is 
very largely indebted to it, Mrs Sanderson's drawings are reproduced here with her 
permission (see Illustrations |-3). 

* There scems also to be a four tridents and [cight] lotuses mandala (catustri- 
stlabjamandala) 


a 
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meditational) role is not different from that of other diagrams: they 
are structures on which to focus one’s attention, in which to perceive 
the presence of the deity or deities, in which to worship them and 
finally @inite with them: the aim is the same even if the mental and 
ritual d@urse is different. This role of mandala as a means of fusion 
with the godhead is underscored by Abhinavagupta who—for the 
mandalas described in the TA—goes as far as to identify the mandala 
and the supreme deity in TA 37.21 where he says: “because the term 
manda [forms the word] mandala this word expresses the essence, it 

eans Siva” (mandalam saram uktam hi mandaSratyd sivahvayam). 

s Jayaratha explains, the mandala grasps (/4t-—because of a) the 
essence which designates Siva: mandalam iti mandam sivahvayam 
latity arthah. 

The TA prescribes the use of mandalas in various rituals. The 
mandala is mentioned in TA 6.2-4 as one of the sthanas, the ‘places’ 
on or with which rites are performed or mental concentration is 
practiced (the case in this chapter being the transcending of time), 
For the TA as for all other Tantras, the mandala is the ritually 
delimited and consecrated surface where deities and supernatural 
entities are installed by their mantras and on which rites are to be 
performed. If, however, a mandala is to be used in various rituals and 
in ritual worship (piija), its more important use, in this treatise, is in 
initiation (diksa) rites. Its role is so essential to initiation that seeing 
the mandala may mean being initiated. TA 4.49 and 13.152 quote 
thus from s/oka 18 of the Paratrimsika: adrstamandalo ‘pi, “even if 
he has not seen the mandala,” which can be understood as meaning 
‘even if he is not initiated.’ In this case, however, as Abhinavagupla 
explains in his commentary of the Paratrimsika, the word may be 
given several interpretations: it can be taken as referring to the 
system of bodily cakras or wheels of power where deities reside; or 
to the secret ritual meeting of Tantric initiates and Yoginis (me/aka). 
where the participants usually form a circle; or to the trisuilabja- 
mandala seen during worship or initiation, or perceived in one’s 
body (as we shall see below). These interpretations all refer to cases 
where the adept experiences mental cum bodily identification with 
the deity or its radiating power. 

Since only an initiated (male) person can perform rites, we shall 
look at the role of the mandala first in initiation (diksa), then the 
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occasional obligatory (naimittika) and the regular obligatory (nitya) 
ritual worship. 

Chapter 15 of the TA describes in its latter part (436ff.) the 
samayadiksa, the first degree of initiation, by which one becomes a 
samayin, an initiate who abides by the rules (samaya) of the sect but 
cannot perform rites. The procedure is a comparatively simple one. 
For this, the sacrificial surface, the sthandila, is prepared by placing 
mantras on it and worshipping them, installing powers and offerings 
in vases, and then tracing a trisi/abjamandala, a mandala of one 
trident and lotuses (described in TA 31.62-85, see Illustration 2), 
which in this case is a gandhamandala (15.387),‘ not traced with 
coloured powders but with perfumed substances. The initiating guru 
is to worship on it the three goddesses of the Trika “alone or with 
their consorts, or a mantradevata’ (388), which he has installed there 
by their mantras. He must then blindfold the initiand with a cloth on 
which mantras have been placed and lead him to the mandala, make 
him fall on his knees and cast flowers on the mandala, after which 
the cloth is swiftly removed: “The initiand, suddenly seeing the 
sacrificial area illuminated by the supernatural power of the mantras 
(mantraprabhavollasite sthale), is possessed by them and identifies 
with them” (tadavesavasae chisyas tanmayatvam prapadyate) 
(15.451b-452a). “As a lover perceives directly the virtues of his 
beloved, in the same way [the initiand], made perfect by the descent 
of divine grace (Saktipatasamskrtah), experiences the presence of the 
mantras (mantrasannidhi)” (452). This direct luminous and purifying 
vision of a mantra pantheon’ enclosed in the mandala is only the first 
step in the initiation ritual, but it can be seen as the basic one since 
this initial empowerment of the initiate will not only make him a 
member of the sect, but will also induce a permanent state of 
identification with the deities of the mandala, a state that will 
henceforth form the basis of his initiatic spiritual life. Though one of 
the terms used here to denote the condition of the initiand is avesa, 
possession, he does not appear to be expected to fall in trance—as is 
the case in the Kaula initiation described in chapter 29, where the 


* A gandhamandala is also used in the worship of the guru which takes place 
before the samayadiksa(TA 15.387), 

* Tantric pantheons are as much (or perhaps more) structured groups of mantras 
as groups of deities. 
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mantras are so powerful that the initiate, merely by seeing them, is 
possessed and falls unconscious on the ground, 

The next step in the Saiva initiation is that of the putrakadiksa, 
(also named visesadiksa, special initiation, or nirvanadiksa, libera- 
ting initiation) which transforms the samayin into a “[spiritual] son’ 
of his guru, It is examined in chapter 16 of the TA, whose des- 
cription (based on the teaching of the Malinivijaya and other 
Tantras) is more detailed than the preceding one. The ritual begins 
with the drawing of a tritrisalabjamandala: “When the master wishes 
to promote a samayinto the state of putraka, of sadhaka or of master 
(desika), he must first perform the preliminary purification, then, the 
next day, draw the mandala in the same way as for the composed 
sacrifice (samudayikayage)* and elsewhere” (1~2a). The use here of 
this more complex mandalic structure, where more deities are 
installed, may be taken as showing that this initiation is of a higher 
order than the first one. Once the mandala is drawn, the triad of the 
Trika supreme goddesses, Para, Parapara and Apara, are to be placed 
(by their mantras) on the prongs of the three tridents and be fully 
worshipped (pirmam sampijjitam). Then, the mandala (which is 
apparently not made with powders} must be cleaned with a perfumed 
cloth (7b). After which the master, having bathed, worships, in front 
of the mandala, the deities of the external retinue, then, on its 
‘doors,’ the deities of the doors (dvaradevata), then, going from the 
north-east to the south-east, he worships Ganesa and other gods 
“down to the ksetrapalas” (8-9). We may note here that such 
prescriptions as these show that the mandala is a rather large 
structure, The guru is now to worship with flowers, incense and other 
offerings the deities installed in the mandala, starting with the 
adharagakti, at the base of the trident, and up to Siva at the tip of the 
tridents, the ritual being performed on each of the three tridents. 
Para, Parapara and Apara with their accompanying Bhairavas are 
thus worshipped on the lotuses which are on the tips of the three 
tridents, then the transcendent goddess Matrsadbhava—who is also 
Para—in the central lotus where she abides accompanied by 
Bhairavasadbhava. Para, the supreme divine power, being thus 
centrally placed on all the tridents, is conceived as pervading the 


* This refers to the mandala used in the so-called inner sacrifice described in 
chapter 15 (2956-365) of the TA. This ritual is called composed, or complex, since 
it brings together several different clements. 
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mandala, which “is entirely full of her presence” (susampirnas 
tadadhisthanamatratah—16). Several deities present in the mandala 
are now to be worshipped. Several other rites follow, meant to infuse 
in the initiand the power of the goddesses of the mandala’ and bring 
him to enter the path of non-duality. A practice is also described 
(23-26) by which the initiating master, penetrating then leaving 
mentally (through a pranayama practice) the deity present in the 
mandala, experiences an identification of his self with it (manda- 
Jatmaikyanusandhana), to use Jayaratha’s expression (volume 10, p. 
10). Thus pervaded with the power of the mandala," that is, the 
power of the mantras placed in this diagram, he will be all the more 
able to transmit this transforming power to the initiand, leading him 
from the lower condition of a samayin (or samayadiksita) to the 
higher one of putraka (or to the state of sadhaka, if he is a bubhuksu, 
one who seeks power or supernatural rewards through the mastery of 
a mantra). 

Mandalas are also used in other forms of initiation described in 
the TA. A mandala is used, for instance, in the funeral rite (antyesti), 
a kind of initiation rite, where it is to be drawn in the house of the 
dead person (24.10—12) before the funeral rites are performed. It is 
used, too, in the initiation of somebody who is absent (whether away 
or dead), briefly described in chapter 21. In this case, after 
preliminary purifications of the ritual place, of the rice used in the 
ritual, of the disciple and of the mandala, the latter is used to bring 
about the presence of the mantras and to satisfy them 
(mantrasamnidhisamtrpti), since these are the powers that are to be 
propitiated to initiate the disciple who is absent: as Jayaratha 
comments, the mandala protects the disciple even if it is not seen by 
him. It is useful in spite of the fact that it is only one among eleven 
elements used to perform that initiation (21.13—15), the ritual having 
to be performed as richly as possible so as to satisfy fully the powers 
invoked in the mandala. This mandala is the tritrisdlabjamandala, 
which, Abhinavagupta says (21.19-20), is so powerful that simply 
by seeing it, without even propitiating the mantras placed on it, [the 
disciple] becomes a samayin (mantramandale anahute ‘pi drstam sat 


” Sanderson 1986; 197 shows how Abhinavagupta superimposes on the Trika 
deities of the mandala the fourfold sequence of the Krama tradition and even the 
system of the twelve Kalis. 

*TA 17.1-3 underlines the identification of the initiating guru and the mandala. 
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samayitvaprasadhanam)—this sentence, however, is probably not to 
be taken literally. The likeness of the missing person used in the rite, 
as well as the mantras, must be luminous (akrtir diptaripa ya mantras 
tadvat sudiptikah). After the mandala has been drawn and the deity 
worshipped, adds the TA (22b-24), the guru must make with kusa 
grass and cow-dung an image of the disciple he is to initiate, in 
which he will instil that disciple’s mind (citta) so as to liberate him 
from his fetters before the rest of the ritual is performed. 

The same mandala is used for the initiation described in chapter 
29, which is that of the Kaula Trika. This initiation is different from 
the one given to ordinary disciples. It is given by the Kaula guruto a 
few chosen disciples only—one in a hundred thousand, according to 
TA 29,187—that is, those who are able to perform rites (the Kaula 
sacrifice, kulayaga)’ where a feminine partner (diti) plays a role and 
where the offerings include meat and liquor, and also sexual 
secretions."” Such rites are in contradiction to the generally admitted 
rules of purity the Trika adept is supposed to respect in his outer 
social behavior. It is therefore to be kept secret, This is repeated 
several times in this chapter by Abhinavagupta, who states before 
describing the part of the ritual where the mandala is used (29,169): 
“this cannot be described clearly by me because it is secret” (na 
pathyate rahasyatvat spastaih sabdair maya). The passage which 
follows (170-174) is indeed quite obscure. ] have not been able to 
tender it very clearly in spite of the help extended to me by Professor 
Alexis Sanderson whom | consulted on the subject. As Jayaratha 
explains in his commentary on a preceding sloka (p. 114), Abhina- 
vagupta refers here implicitly to the doctrine that the teachings of 
Bhairava have four foundations, namely mantra, vidya mudra and 
mandala,'' the case here being that of the mandala, which is 
identified with the body of the performer of the rite. In the section of 
chapter 29 (slokas 166-177), concerning the secret practice with a 
dati, the divinized body of the Yogin is the substrate on and with 


* Kulayaga, according to a common use of the term yaga in such texts, means 
also the pantheon of the Kula. 

“It is the offering (arghya. argha) called kundagola or kundagolaka which in- 
cludes the sexual secretions produced during the ritual by the adept and his feminine 
partner. 

'' Mantras (or vidya, which are feminine mantras) are phonic forms of the deity. 
Mudris, in Abhinavagupta’s view (see TA, chapter 32) bring about the identification 
of the performer with the deity which is made present by arising from the image 
(prattbimba) thus produced. On this see Padoux 1990: 66-75 
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which the ritual is performed. The passage we are concerned with 
runs as follows: “As all have [a body], so have the god and the 
goddess [that is, the Yogin and his dati]. This [body of theirs] is the 
supreme wheel (tac cakram paramam) by which the goddess and the 
pantheon (yaga) are made present (170). The body is indeed the 
supreme icon (deha eva param lingam), made of all the tattvas. 
Auspicious, it is the highest place of worship for it is occupied by the 
wheel of all the deities (171). It is this [body] which is the supreme 
mandala, made of the three tridents, the [seven] lotuses, wheels or 
voids (kha). There and nowhere else must the wheel of deities be 
constantly worshipped, externally and internally (172)." [The 
performer] should first concentrate mentally on the mantra of each 
[deity] ( svasvamantrapardamarsapirvam), then touch [himself] with 
the richly blissful fluids that are produced from [the body,” this 
being done] following the order of emission and that of resorption 
(srstisamharavidhina) (173).'* By these contacts, the field of one’s 
consciousness is awakened and, becoming the master of that [field], 
one reaches the highest domain (paramam dhaman), having satisfied 
all the deities [which animate his senses and body] (174). [Then the 
Yogin] should gratify these [deities] in [his body] with all the heart- 
ravishing substances and by concentrating on each of their [mantras], 
following for this the procedure laid down for the auxiliary worship 
(anuyagoktavidhina)” (175). Abhinavagupta then sings the praises of 
the mandala-body: “In the divine abode of the body (dehadeva- 
sadane), | worship you together, o my god and goddess, night and 
day, with the blissful nectar that fills the vase of offering of the heart, 
with the unmediated flowers of the spirit which spread their native 
natural fragrance, and by sprinkling over the world, bearer of all, 
with the pure essence of my wondering ecstasy (camatkrtirasa).” 

The use of mandalas is prescribed not only for initiations but also 
for the performance of other rituals. For instance, for the worship of 
the newly consecrated master, the gurupija, which is to be per- 


® Jayaratha glosses khaby vyoman which means space, void. Which void is this? 
1 do not know. 

® That is, by making offerings (meat, liquor, sexual fluids) to the deities on the 
mandala, and by consuming them. 

“This refers to the kundagolaka, sce note 10. 

That is to say, beginning with the highest deity at the crown of the head and 
progressing downward, or beginning with the outermost deities of the mandala, at 
the feet, and progressing upwards. 
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formed at the end of the initiation or consecration (abhiseka) ritual, 
the guru is to be seated on a seat ‘of gold, etc.’ (haimadikasanam), 
placed on a mandala on which a svastika is drawn (TA 28.425-426). 
What is the pattern of this svastikamandala is not specified there, but 
it is probably the pattern described in chapter 31, 132-154. Slokas 
147-154 of that chapter give precise details of the aspects and 
colours of the lotus petals and svastikas of the mandala, which must 
not only be brightly coloured but also adorned with precious stones. 
The passage ends: “the sanctuary of the god of gods who satisfies all 
desires must be outwardly all red and shining (jvalaruna).” That the 
mandala should be bright, shining, is often said, but it is difficult to 
gauge how ‘bright’ these diagrams really were. To be sure, they were 
brightly coloured, adorned with flowers, perhaps also gold and 
precious stones, but often the ‘brightness’ or even the fulguration 
mentioned in the texts is that of the mantras placed in the mandala, 
not that of the diagram itself: a brightness, therefore, which was 
probably mentally perceived (shall we say imagined?) rather than 
actually seen. 

Another, more interesting use of the mandala, perceived as present 
in the body of the adept, is described in the [Sth chapter of the TA. 
There, the mandala is not identified with the body. It is felt to rise 
within it and then to overgrow it, thus bringing about a total 
surpassing of bodily existence and consciousness. This takes place 
during the first part of the daily ritual worship of the Saiva adept, 
who, before performing the external phase (bahya) of the worship, 
the pajd, is to place mentally in his body the pantheon of the mandala 
and to identify himself mentally with it: as the saying goes, nadevo 
devam arcayet: the officiant cannot worship a deity if he is not first 
formally deified. Here, however, the deification is of a very parti- 
cular and especially intense sort since the adept is expected to trans- 
cend mentally his identity and limited consciousness by realizing it 
to be identical with the non-individual divine consciousness, a 
process that will fuse him with the unlimited power of the supreme 
godhead, Through this practice, to quote Alexis Sanderson, the 
performer “ritually internalizes a metaphysical ontology.” The 
diagram which is used to this end is the trisilabjamandala 
(IlJustration 2), to be visualized by the adept as present in his body, 


* Sanderson 1986: 172: pp. 172-182 of this study describe and explain 
thoroughly the process and meaning of this ritual mental worship 
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with all the cosmic entities and deities present in it. The procedure is 
as follows: first, controlling his vital breaths, the adept fuses his 
prana and apana breaths in the samana breath, which is then burnt by 
the ascending udana breath blazing up from below his navel along 
the susumna up to the dvadasanta (or drdhvakundalini), the subtle 
centre deemed to be placed twelve finger-spaces above the 
brahmarandhra, therefore above his body. This awakening and rising 
of the kundalini is the preliminary condition for the internal 
installation of the mandala and for the worship of its deities. In this 
Yogic state of trance, which cuts him off entirely from the 
surrounding world, the adept is to visualize the trisi/abjamandala as 
present in his body (see Illustration 3). Four fingers below his navel, 
he places mentally the swelling at the base of the trident and 
worships it as being the adhdrasakti, the power which supports the 
cosmos which he feels as present within him. Then he imagines (and 
worships as an ascending movement toward the deity) the staff of the 
trident which he sees mentally as rising in his body above the navel 
along the vertical axis of the susumna up to the subtle centre of the 
palate (tala) through the 25 tattvas constituting the world, from the 
earth-fattva to those of purusa and the kaficukas, which are tiered 
along it. Thus all the constituents of the manifest, impure (asuddha) 
world are present in the adept, constituting the throne of the Trika 
deities. Above the palate, he visualizes the ‘knot’ (granthi) of the 
trident, identified with the maya-tattva, then he visualizes its ‘plinth’ 
(catuskika) together with the suddha-vidya-tattva, the first level of 
the pure universe (Suddhadhvan) which begins there and extends 
above maya up to Siva. On this plinth he imagines an eight-petalled 
‘lotus of gnosis’ (vidyapadma) as the isvara-tattva. In the centre of 
that lotus the adept now mentally installs Sadasiva (the 34th tattva), 
visualizing him as a blazing corpse (the so-called Mahapreta), 
emaciated because he is void of the cosmos, gazing upward toward 
the light of the absolute and laughing boisterously (attahasa).” 
SadaSiva must be worshipped as made up of two and a half 
syllables and as dominating everything. The adept is now to 
visualize the three prongs of the trident rising up through his cranial 
aperture (on the phonic level of na@danta) from Sadasiva's navel and 


This mad laughter is a characteristic trait of fearsome Tantric deities. [t is also 
to be used by adepts during certain mtuals. The practice goes back to the Pasupatas 
As noted before, deities are mantras—or mantras deities 
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going up to the dvadasanta. These prongs are deemed to go through 
the subtle levels of resonance and consciousness named Sakti, 
vyapini and samana"’ On the tips of the three prongs of the trident 
(on the level of the dvadasanta and on that of unmana, the trans- 
mental plane), he visualizes three white lotuses. On these he first 
enthrones the mantras of three Bhairavas, conceived of as lying on 
the lotuses, and then, seated on the Bhairavas, the three supreme 
goddesses of the Trika: first, on the central prong, Para, the supreme, 
white, luminous, benevolent, pouring amrta; then, on her left, Para- 
para, the intermediate, red and wrathful; and on her other side, 
Apara, the lower, dark-red, furious, terrifying. The three goddesses 
are garlanded with skulls, hold the skull-staff, etc. Now, the adept, 
seeing these goddesses mentally, must worship them together with 
their retinues, offering them (since this is a purely mental process) 
the transcendental consciousness he has of the fact that the universe 
is an expansion of the divine power and that his own consciousness 
is totally fused into this divine, omnipresent reality. To perform this 
Yogic practice of the mandala is thus to experience the identity of 
the self and of the absolute. All the fantasmagory visualized in this 
way leads the Yogin to feel dissolved into the transcendental void of 
the absolute whilst being also inhabited in his body by the cosmos 
and its presiding deities. It is an interesting, but strange, process. If 
we consider that this Yogic, visionary trance-like state of bodily 
consciousness is to be experienced every day by the Saiva adept, we 
may well wonder what psychological condition is thus induced in 
him, what kind of perception of the world he lives with. Can one feel 
fused with the absolute after having filled one’s mind with such a 
fantastic scenery and still behave ‘normally’? Of course, these ritual 
practices may have been performed merely in imagination without 
any real inner participation of the Yogin. They may even have been 
limited to the mere recitation of the mantras evoking the tattvas and 
the deities (mantraprayoga). But what if they were really expe- 
rienced? What if the Kaula adept, practising the ritual at least once 
every day, carried always in him this scenery? This is an interesting 
question—but not one to be answered here. 


” On the subtle levels of enunciation (ucedra) of a bijamantra, from bindu to 
unmana, see Padoux 1990a: 404-411. Here as in other cases the planes (kala) of 
phonic utterance (uccdra) are taken as a subtle prolongation of the levels of the 
cosmos (faltvas). 
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|. Outline of the mandala of the three tridents and (seven) lotuses (tritristlabjamandala) prescribed by 
. the Trikasadbhavatantra 


= 
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otuses (rrisitlahjumandala) prescribed by the 
Malinivijayottaratantra 


2. Outline of the mandala of the trident and I 
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3. Visualization of the mandala throne of the three goddesses of the Trika 


THE SRICAKRA ACCORDING TO THE FIRST CHAPTER OF 
THE YOGINIHRDAYA’ 


André Padoux 


The sricakra—the mandalic form of the goddess Tripurasundari, 
symbolic of her cosmic activity—is too well known to need des- 
cribing here. It is indeed so well known that ritual diagrams are often 
believed to be all of the same type—i.e., centred mandalic cosmic 
symbols—though, as Hélene Brunner explained in her article, this is 
not at all the case. The mandalas of the Tantraloka, also described in 
this book, are likewise of a different type. Cosmic diagrams of the 
same sort as the sricakra are to be found in the Kubjikamatatantra, 
chapters 14-16, where they are to be visualized in the body, but not, 
apparently, to be materially drawn and used for worship,’ This 
resemblance may be due to the links existing between the ancient 
Kubjika tradition and the somewhat more recent Srividya,’ to which 
the Yoginihrdaya (YH) belongs—it being, together with the 
VamakeSvarimata/Nityasodasikarnava, one of its two basic texts. 
The description of the Sricakra in the first patala of the YH is worth 
mentioning because, rather surprisingly, it does not say how the 
diagram looks and how to draw it,’ but describes its apparition, its 
‘descent’ (cakravatara), as a divine cosmic process, an outward 
cosmic manifestation of the power of the godhead which is to be 
meditated, visualized, and even bodily experienced by the adept. The 
Sricakra is shown here as a diagrammatic cosmic vision rather than 


* The English of this paper has been—as usual—kindly checked by Mrs Barbara 
Bray to whom | am as always very grateful. 

"Sce Heilijgers-Seelen 1994. 

* This tradition is also called Tripuradarsana or Saubhagyasampradaya. The name 
Srividyd (which is also the name of its milamantra) is especially used for the 
moder, vedantized, form of the tradition. On the links between the Kubjika and the 
Tripura traditions, see Dyezkowski 1988. 

This ts only briefly mentioned in the third chapter (3.95-97), where the cult of 
the goddess and of her retinue of deities—the sricakrapija, which is also to be 
performed—is described in some detail. 
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as a ritual diagram. The theological, metaphysical bias of the YH’s 
description is emphasized by the earliest of the three known 
commentaries of the YH: the Dipika of Amrtananda (13th or 14th 
century), whose thought was very much influenced by the 
Kashmirian non-dualist Pratyabhijia system, though he was 
probably from South India. The YH itself is in all likelihood a work 
from Kashmir, and may date from the 1 1th century.’ 

The Sricakra, as is well known, is made up of a central triangle 
with a dot (bindu) in the middle, surrounded by four concentric 
series of triangles, themselves encircled by two concentric rows of 
lotus petals which in turn are encompassed by a threefold circle 
enclosed in a square ground forming the outer portion (see 
Illustration 1); nine parts altogether, each of which is called a cakra. 
These nine constitutive parts of the Sricakra are regarded as an 
expansion of the divine power of the goddess, wherein abide all her 
different energies and all the deities emanating from her and forming 
her retinue. (These supernatural entities embody and relay her power, 
infusing the sricakra with it and therefore somehow constituting it.*) 
The Sricakra as shown here is thus not a mere outline, nor a mere 
consecrated area, but a cosmic event and reality, to be meditated, 
realized, interiorized by the adept through the practice of bhavana; 
that is, by creative identifying meditation, a practice the fundamental 
importance of which in this context must be emphasized: the cosmic 
event, the expansion and unfolding of power of the cakravatara is to 
be so intensely visualized, imagined, and felt to unfold in the cosmos 
as well as in the adept’s mind and body, that he identifies with it. 

An interesting aspect of the YH’s approach to the sricakra is that 
its three chapters are called samketa, the first one being the 
cakrasamketa. The use of this term, which means agreement, 
appointment, meeting, underlines the fact that what is being 
described there is not a mere diagram, but the diagrammatic aspect 
and result of the meeting, the union of the goddess Tripurasundari 


* See Padoux 1994: 42ff, The YH may have been influenced by the Pratyabhijiia. 

’ Kashmirian Saiva authors, such, for instance, as Ksemaraja, tend to distinguish 
between yantra, conceived of as a pattern of mantras/dcities, and mandala as the 
actual, visible structure. This, as suggested by Sanderson in his comments on 
Brunner’s contribution to Padoux 1986: 33, would have as a consequence that it is 
only the structure that one can “trace,” that is the mandala, and that (1 quote) “when 
one speaks of the mandala to include the circle of deities (devatacakram) or mantras 
(mantracakram) worshipped in it, then this is by extension of the primary sense.” 
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and of her consort, Siva/Bhairava, the common united presence of 
these two aspects of the supreme godhead in the Sricakra bringing 
about its apparition and endowing it with their unlimited glory and 
power. 

After eight introductory stanzas, the first chapter begins: “When 
she, the supreme power, [becoming] by her own free will embodied 
as all that exists (visvaripini), perceives her own throbbing radiance 
(sphuratta), the cakra is then being produced.” It is a cosmic event: 
the goddess is taking on her cosmic form.’ The YH then describes 
the development and play of the divine energies of the goddess, from 
the bindu in the centre to the outer square delimiting the Sricakra. 
The bindu is said to issue from the initial, void (SGnya) phoneme a, 
which is the absolute. It is described (slokas 11-12), not as a mere 
dot, nor as the place in which to visualize the goddess, but as 
“throbbing consciousness whose supreme nature is light and which is 
united with the flashing flow [of divine power],” being “the seat 
(baindayasana) which is the [birth]place of the flow made up of the 
three matrkas.” It thus assumes the form of the ‘threefold matrka,’ 
which is to say the three planes of the word, pasyanti, madhyama and 
vaikhari which appear together with the inner triangle of the Sricakra, 
Then appears the cakra of eight triangles known as navayoni because 
it is considered as being made up of the central triangle plus the eight 
that surround it, nine in all, and because it is the origin, the yoni from 
which the following cakras are born. It is described as a huge 
compact mass of consciousness and bliss (cidanandaghanam mahat), 
absolutely pure, transcending time and space: a cosmic vision, not a 
mere outline. Then, by an inner process of transformation and 
interaction, the other constituting cakras of the sricakra appear, each 
described as luminous, in each of which goddesses or mantras and 
phonemes are deemed to abide (and are to be imagined as present), 
each also associated with tattvas down to the level of the earth tattva, 
on the outer square. The cakras correspond, too, to the divisions of 
the cosmos called kala, from the santyatitakala, the highest, in the 
centre, to the nivrttikala, that of the earth, in the square part. This is 
to be expected since the Sricakra as it appears or unfolds is an image 


yada sa param Saktih svecchaya vi§variipini | 
sphurattam dtmanah pasyet tada cakrasya sambhavah // 
"In the non-dualistic vision of Saivism, the cosmic manifestation (srsti), though 
‘emitted,’ results from an act of consciousness of the godhead and remains 
ontologically within it 
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of the cosmos in statu nascendi, extending from the godhead to this 
world, The ‘descending’ cosmic structure of the sricakra appears also 
in the fact that its nine cakras are regarded as forms or creations of 
the powers (Saku) of Siva and from this point of view are considered 
as divided into three groups, deemed respectively to correspond to 
the powers of will (iccha), knowledge (jana) and activity (kriya) of 
the deity.* “The cakra,” concludes sloka 24, “is thus threefold. It is 
an aspect of kamakala’ and is in reality and essence expansion (pra- 
saraparamarthatah).” 

After this first cosmogonic phase, this cosmic vision, the adept 
must now (s/okas 25—36) turn to a different sort of mental exercise. 
He is to ‘meditate’ (bhavayet), that is, visualize the nine portions of 
the Sricakra, from the outer square to the central bindu, as present in 
nine centres (here called padma) of his Yogic ‘subtle’ body.” These 
nine centres are to be visualized with their shapes, colours and 
residing deities as tiered along the susumna, from the akulapadma,"' 
situated at its base, where he mentally places the outer square (called 
the trailokyamohanacakra), to the ajfa, between the eyebrows, where 
he imagines the central bindu. The movement is therefore now 
centripetal: the adept not only feels identified with the sricakra and 
imagines or perceives it in himself; he also follows mentally, linked 
with his Yogic imaginary inner structure or ‘body,’ an ascending 
movement towards the centre of the sricakra and thus to the supreme 
goddess. The movement does not, however, stop in this centre but 
takes on a different and more subtle (niskala) form, for the adept is 
now to meditate the kalas, the subtle phonic ‘parts’—the subtle 


* These are—in this order of decreasing status—the three powers or energies of 
Siva through which he manifests the universe. 

“To say that the Sricakra is kimakala is to say that it is made up of the combined 
presence of Siva (kama) and Sakti (kala). 

© The pattern of centres (cakra or granthi) and canals (nadi) which the Yogin is 
to visualize as present in his body and where the prana or the mantras flow, is often 
called the ‘subtle body,’ because it is a visionary, not an anatomically existing 
structure, Bul this is wrong because ‘subtle body” is a translation of sksmadeha (or 
stiksmasarira), the transmigrating portion, made of tatrvas, of the human being: 
something quite different. 

" This centre is specific to the YH (or to the Tripura tradition). Since there are 
nine constituting cakras in the Sricakra, to be visualized in the bodily centres, these 
must of necessity be nine in number. Above the aku/apadma there is thus a 
kulapadma, a lambikapadma(on the uvula) being added between the visuddha and 
the aja (see Llustration 2) 
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forms of phonic energy, that is,—of the bijamantra hrim," starting 
with the bindu (the anusvara following the m of the mantra). He must 
visualize and meditate all the other kalas: ardhacandra, nirodhini, 
nada, nadanta, Sakti, vyapini, samana and unmana’’ of the uccara of 
hrim, to which is added in fine the so-called mahabindu, which 
“transcends space, time and form:” an utterly transcendent aspect of 
the phonic vibration, In this mental practice the adept, having 
meditated and visualized each of the nine parts of the sricakra as 
present in each of his bodily centres, is now to perceive the central 
bindu not as the centre of the Sricakra but as the first phonic kala of 
hrim, thus shifting from a spatial type of meditation to a more subtle, 
phonic one. This meditation is in fact not purely phonic since all the 
kalas have a visual aspect or symbol which is also to be evoked: 
these aspects are described in slokas 27-34, which also mention the 
length of time during which they are to be mentally ‘uttered’ 
(uccaranakala). These fractions of time are so minute (ranging from 
1/4th to 1/256th of a matra) that they cannot possibly correspond to 
any actual utterance. They rather suggest the uccara’s growing 
degree of subtleness. They express or correspond to a progression of 
the Yogin towards a total transcending of all empirical reality either 
of form or of sound/word. The adept is indeed finally to reach the 
transcendent plane of what is called mahabindu, where he is to 
meditate and fuse with (to quote Amrtananda) “the supreme Siva, 
supreme light, the power of supreme awareness that is the supreme 
goddess Mahatripurasundari.” It is therefore a totally non-material 
(niskala), mystical experience of the supreme godhead, This 
transition from a diagrammatic, spatial or visual dimension of 
meditative practice to a phonic, mantric one, with the attainment of 
the supreme plane of the deity, is expressed in Sloka 36, which is as 
follows: “When this supreme energy (parama kala) sees the 
effulgence of the self (atmanah sphuranam), she assumes the aspect 
of Ambika: the supreme word (para vak) is being uttered.”* 

The notion that the meditation of a mandala should lead the adept 
to see or participate in the power of a deity is not uncommon. The 


® The Tripura/Srividya tradition has both a particular cakra and a particular 
mantra, the 15 phonemes srividya, the three parts of which all end with the bija hrim. 
"On the kalas of hrim, om, ctc., see Padoux 1990a; 402-41 |, 
* A mitra or ‘mora’ is, in Sanskrit, the duration of a short vowel, 
'* @imanah sphuranam pasyed yada sa parama kala / 
ambikariipam Spanna pari vak samudirita // 
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notion that it should bring about an identification (samarasya, says 
the commentary) with the supreme plane of vac is less frequent; this 
is perhaps a further proof of the Saiva Kashmirian origin of the YH. 

Ambika, being the supreme mother and supreme level of the 
word, is the source of the cosmos. The sadhaka having mentally 
attained this level is now (Slokas 37-49) to imagine again the 
supreme goddess’s intent on manifesting the universe with all it 
contains, a cosmic process conceived, however, as developing along 
the pattern of the Sricakra. To quote slokas 37-40, “When she is 
about to manifest the universe which [she holds within herself] as a 
germ, assuming an oblique aspect, [she becomes] Vama because she 
vomits the universe (visvasya vamanat). Then, as the energy of will 
(icchagakti), she has the visionary [word] (pasyanti) as her body. 
When she is the power of cognition (jfanasakti), she is Jyestha, and 
the intermediate word (madhyama vak) is then uttered. When the 
maintaining of the universe prevails, her figure spreads out into a 
straight line. Then, in the state of resorption she takes on the shape of 
the bindu. When the reverse process takes place, her body becomes 
{shaped like] a Srigataka."* She is then the power of activity 
(kriyasakti): she is Raudri, the corporeal [word] (vaikhari), appearing 
as the universe.” 

What the adept is to realize here is the first creative movement of 
the supreme goddess manifesting the inner triangle, together with 
four forms of energy and four divine forms of herself, while 
retaining all this within herself—hence the fourth goddess, Raudri, 
and the return to the inner bindu, 

In or around this central triangle other entities are now to appear, 
who like the preceding ones are to be conceived of both as existing 
in the cosmos and as abiding in the Sricakra. First (Slokas 41-43) are 
produced the four pithas, the sacred seats of the goddess, Kamarupa, 
Purnagiri, Jalandhara and Odyana, described here not as abiding in 
the central triangle (called the sarvasiddhimayacakra) but as being in 
the Yogic imaginary body (in the mi/adhara the heart, the bhri- 
madhya and the brahmarandhra) of the adept: the process, as we 
have already noted, is inseparably cosmic, diagrammatic and Yogic, 
these three aspects being both imagined, visualized (the colours and 
shapes of the pithas are described) and bodily experienced. 


“ The Smgataka is the trapa bispinosa, the water-chestnut, whose fruit is 
triangular in shape. The word smgatakais therefore used to mean a triangle. 
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Then four different /ingas (svayambhi, bana, itara and para) are 
imagined as being each in one of the four pithas, each being of a 
different colour and aspect,” and each associated with different sets 
of Sanskrit phonemes, so that the whole power of vac in the form of 
the Sanskrit alphabet abides in them (41-44), All these elements, the 
matrka, the pithas and the lingas, are described as being ‘expressed* 
(vacya) by (that is, as produced by) the mantra of the goddess, the 
Srividya, which is taken as being fourfold (that is, the mantra as a 
whole plus its three parts), and are considered as corresponding to 
the five conditions or states of consciousness (avastha), jagrat, 
svapna, susupti, turya and turyatita. The adept thus has a vision of 
the éricakra in its cosmic diversity and power. This is expressed by 
§loka 50: “[{This] universe which has come forth as the cosmic 
outline born from her own will is consciousness, the [visible] form of 
the self, uncreated bliss and beauty,” Then the goddess herself. 
supreme consciousness, is to be visualized in the centre of the 
Sricakra embracing her consort Kamesvara,” both holding the goad 
and the noose “made up of the energy of will” (iechasaktimaya), the 
bow and the arrow “which are energy of action” (kriyasaktimaya), so 
that the two, male and female, aspects of the supreme deity are seen 
as present in the diagram which they pervade and animate, as they do 
the cosmos, by their united power and will. To quote Sloka 55: “Such 
is the supreme splendour, the Sricakra as her cosmic body ( vapuh). 
surrounded by the dazzling waves of her multitudinous power,” a 
vision which fills the adept with wonder and awe. 

Having thus visualized the sricakra in its cosmic aspect over- 
flowing with the glory of the goddess, the adept is now to visualize 
and understand the role of another group of powers or deities resi- 
ding in this diagram, the Mudras, which are ten in number (s/okas 


—————— 
"A Saiva linga is not necessarily of a more or less phallic shape. Here, for 
instance, the itaralinga is said to be round like a kadamba flower. The best Jingais 
often said to be a tira, an incised skull. As for the four lingas listed here, they are the 
usual four types of sivalingas. 
" syeechavisvamayollekhakhacitan visvaripakam / 
caitanyam Jtmano ripam nisarganandasundaram // 
 Tripurasundari with Bhairava as her consort is also conceived as Kamesvart 
with Kimeévara, these latter being in fact the basic deities of the Daksinamnaya 
(Padoux 1994: 38). On Kamesvari, see, for instance, Bihnemann 2000-2001, 
volume I: 131. 
®  evamrijpam param tejah sricakravapusa sthitam / 
tadiyasaktinikarasphuradormusamavriam # 
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56-71). Though this is another phase in the vision and practice of the 
Sricakra by the adept, it is not described by the YH as something he 
is to do, but as a development taking place in the supreme conscious- 
ness, in the goddess, who now takes on the aspects of these ten 
goddesses, the Mudras, who incarnate and express ten different 
phases of her cosmic activity and power. To quote slokas 56-57: 
“When [the goddess] becomes luminously aware of the universe 
[appearing] on the screen of her own consciousness (cidatmabhittau 
prakasamarsane), being fully possessed by the will to act, she acts by 
her own free will. [Such is] the power of activity which, because it 
gladdens the universe and causes it to flow, is called mudra” The 
last sentence of this stanza explains the name mudra: these deities are 
so called because they gladden (modanat [V mud]) and cause to flow 
(rodanat [V ru}), hence mud-ra. 

The first Mudra is said to pervade ( vyapaka) the whole Sricakra, 
The nine others abide each in one of the constituting cakras of the 
diagram, going from the outer square to the centre: the movement is 
centripetal because these deities, born from the play of the powers of 
the goddess, incarnate or symbolize nine stages of the return of the 
cosmos to its unmanifest source. The adept, therefore, visualizing 
them and identifying somehow with each of them, realizes that “this 
is how the play of the godhead’s energy of activity (kriya), whose 
nature is pure consciousness, is identical with the Sricakra” (kriya 
caitanyaripatvad evam cakramayam sthitam—Sloka 71), But what 
the adept must first and foremost always intensely meditate (sarvada 
bhavayet) is the supreme luminous power (param tejas) which is the 
willpower (iccha) of the godhead—his attention is to be focused on 
the supreme, on the source of all that exists, The YH merely des- 
cribes these Mudras as luminous deities to be visualized as they are 
described, and quotes their cosmic functions. What is prescribed here 
is therefore only one more perception and realization of the presence 
and play (here tending toward the resorption of the cosmos [sam- 
hara)) of the goddess in and as her cakra: the practice by the adept 
remains a purely mental, meditative one. It is, however, worth noting 
that in his commentary on these stanzas Amrtananda describes the 
mudras as hand gestures the adept is to display so as to identify with 
the role of each of the Mudras, so that these mudréas, in practice, are 
at the same time deities to be visualized and worshipped and hand- 
gestures—an act of mental and bodily participation and identification 
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of the adept with the deities: this aspect of the practice of the sricakra 
should not be overlooked. 

The chapter ends by prescribing two other ways of perceiving the 
Sricakra in meditation, first by considering it as divided into three 
portions each comprised of three cakras, going from the centre to the 
outer part, and then as consisting of its nine cakras, going from the 
outer part to the centre. The adept thus follows the process first of 
emanation then of resorption. 

The chapter concludes (slokas 85-86): “This is where the great 
goddess Mahatripurasundari is to be worshipped. [Such is] in its 
absolute fullness the great cakra, giver of eternal youth and 
immortality. Thus has been said, 0 supreme goddess, the practice 
(samketa) of the great cakra of the goddess Tripura, bestower of 
liberation while still in life.” 

To conclude, we may note that this chapter, which at first sight 
looks rather disorderly, is in fact rationally constructed, emanation 
and resorption succeeding each other and every successive moment 
increasing the awareness of and identification with the cosmic 
dynamism of the Sricakra. First is expounded the succession of the 
different parts of the Sricakra (8-21), then the play of energies that 
manifest the cosmos (22-24): this is an outward tending movement 
manifesting the world. After which, the bhavana of the kalas of hrim 
(25-36) and eventually the Mudras (S6ff.) turn the attention of the 
adept towards resorption, towards the centre of the diagram that is, 
towards liberation. The description of all the deities and entities 
present in the sricakra also manifests its power of creation and of 
resorption. The adept, by visualizing and meditatively identifying 
with this cosmic play, progresses towards liberation. As an active 
cosmic symbol (or as a display of the goddess’s creative and salvific 
action and power), the Sricakra appears very efficacious. 

We may finally note that the origin of the Sricakra remains 
shrouded in mystery. This ritual diagram is to be found in the older 
texts of the Traipuradarsana (which is the less ancient of the Kaula 
traditions), but where does it come from and when did it appear? We 
do not know. The source is probably to be looked for in the older 
Kubjika tradition, though this is not certain.*’ A South Indian origin, 


** Mark Dyczkowski (personal communication) believes that some aspects al 
least of this cakra come from the Sritantrasadbhava, a long (about 5000 stanzas) and 
yet unedited text which he is currently studying. 
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too, has been suggesied by some, but this theory has so far not been 
conclusively proved. Whatever its origin, the sricakra, which we 
have just seen as it is shown in a chapter of an ancient text, is still 
very much in use (in ritual and meditation) in India today: not only in 
the South Indian ‘de-tantricized’ Srividya but also in the centre and 
the north of the sub-continent.” It therefore deserves some attention. 


= The most complete study of the sricakrapijais that of Madhu Khanna (1986) in 
an unfortunately as yet unpublished Oxford thesis. Available, precise and complete 
is Sanjukta Gupta’s description of the cult in Gupta/Hoens/Goudriaan 1979: 
139-157. 
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mahdbindu 
unmand 


sahasrara 


ajid (bindu) bhriimadhya 


lambika (uyula) 


viSuddha kantha (throat) 


andhata hrdaya (heart) 


maniptiraka ndbhi (navel) 


svddhisthdna 
Sakta 
miuilddhara 


kulapadma 


visu 


kanda 


akulapadma 


2. The bodily cakras according to Amrtdnanda’s commentary on the Yoginihrdaya 


VASTUPURUSAMANDALAS: PLANNING IN THE IMAGE OF 
MAN 


Michael W. Meister 


Diagrams for planning and meditation permeate South Asia, as tools 
for praxis, practical and religious. Psychedelic or pragmatic, they 
remain utilitarian at their core. They do not constitute a single reality, 
but have a history that makes of each a palimpsest. By the sixth 
century A.D., these layers had been combined to provide a tool, both 
religious and practical, for the constitution of a shelter for deities and 
worshippers—the temple—as a new form of Hindu worship began. 
This paper explores evidence found by recent scholarship in built 
monuments for the application of such diagrams to the construction, 
validation, proportioning, and designing of such shelters for the first 
early centuries of their use. 

Indus Valley cities, with their gridded street plans dating from the 
’ third to second millennium B.C., have been cited as early examples 
of the city as ‘pivot of the four quarters’ (Wheatley 1971) even 
though their rhomboidal layouts and orientation only approximate a 
cardinal grid. They should perhaps remain in the pre-history of South 
Asian urban planning (Kenoyer 1998). 

The mystic cosmogony of the Atharva-Veda, on the other hand, 
from early in the first millennium B.C., does provide us with a 
paradigm for cosmic planning in South Asia. In book 15 of the 
Atharva-Veda, cosmic speculation and the body of man were made 
into a formal homology, as well as being described as if a three- 
dimensional mandala.'! There a vratya ascetic ‘belonging to an 
unorthodox order” is described as confronting his own divinity as 


' Whitney 1905; 769 comments that the Cilika-Upanisad “reckons the vrdtya as 
one among the many forms in which Brahman is celebrated in AV., mentioning in 
the same verse with vratya (celebrated in AV. xv.) also the brahmacarin and the 
skambha and the palita.” 

> Heesterman 1962: 36, on the other hand, concluded that the vrafya were 
“authentic Vedic Aryan ... predecessor{s] of the diksita,” 
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‘Ekavratya, the sole Vratya’ (Kramrisch 1981: 472, 486). In Stella 
Kramrisch’s retelling, “[t]he transfiguration of the Vratya has three 
phases: the birth of the god, the vision of that god, and the building 
of his monument” (Kramrisch 1981: 89). She describes the ‘Sole 
Vratya’ as “a choreographed monument of deity built up by the 
words of hymns,” having “a mandala for a pattern” (Kramrisch 1981: 
95, 93): “He moves out on his vehicle, the mind, first toward the 
east, then toward the south, toward the west, and finally toward the 
north.... [He] incorporates into his presence the four directions of the 
extended universe” (Kramrisch 1981: 93). 

Kramrisch saw this vision of the vratya ascetic—already in the 
early first millennium B.C.—as a forecast of her dictum that the 
Hindu temple of a much later period could be described as a 
‘monument of manifestation’ (Kramrisch 1946: passim), 
characterizing what the vratya saw as the “lord of the space-time 
universe, himself the central pillar of a four-sided pyramid” 
(Kramrisch 1981: 96). Yet such a ‘vision’ did not then constitute 
architecture nor represent a developed practice. 

Of several versions of the origin of the universe in the Vedas, “the 
simplest is that the creator built the universe with timber, as a 
carpenter builds a house” (Encyclopzdia Britannica on-line; Brown 
1942, 1965). Indeed the rituals surrounding the making of Vedic 
shelters provide a vocabulary for wood and reed construction (Renou 
1998) and suggest the presence of a cosmography (Bodewitz 1979) 
by having central and cardinal orientations, but do not define a 
‘generative tool’ (Bafna 2000: 45) for architecture, as may mandalas 
of a later period. 

In the building of altars (Staal 1984), bricks were laid to form an 
orthogonal frame, and altered to make a variety of shapes to suit 
different ritual purposes. Perhaps the grid of later mandalas has one 
source in the piled bricks of such sacrificial surfaces. We have few 
texts to suggest this. We do, however, have quite early texts, Sulba- 
Sitras (Datta 1932), of ca. the third-fourth centuries B.C., that 
provide the geometric construction, using cords to draw circles, 
needed to locate the square and cardinal orientation essential for the 
plot of a sacrificial altar (Apte 1926; Bag 1971) (Illustration 1). 
These geometric manuals scrupulously avoid interpretation, yet we 
know that their function was in part to assure that an altar would 
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conform as a homologue to an oriented and therefore square universe 
(Menon 1932: 94-95). 

It is in fact only in the time of Varahamihira’s Brhat-Samhita, 
written in the sixth century A.D., that the use of something like a 
vastupurusamandala to plan cities and buildings was first designated, 
in his chapter 53 ‘On Architecture.” A distinction must be made 
between a diagram as a ritual tool or a ‘constructional device’ 
(Mosteller 1988) for architecture; Varahamihira, however, had 
compiled in this text many earlier layers of knowledge as well as 
contemporaneous practice, as he had also assembled rival systems of 
astronomy in his Siryasiddhanta.* As he introduced his project 
(53.1), “(tJo gratify clever astrologers, | now proceed to compose a 
work on the art of building, such as it has been transmitted from the 
Creator to our days, through an unbroken series of sages.” He first 
invokes a Vedic description of the original act of sacrifice (53.2-3): 
“There was ... some Being obstructing ... both worlds ... [who] was 
subdued by the host of gods and hurled down. Of the several parts of 
his body, each is subjected to the particular deity by which it was 
attacked. It is that Being of immortal substance, who ... was destined 
to be the dwelling-house personified [the vastupurusa].”* He then 
goes on for a number of verses (53.4-41) to describe a variety of 
house structures, their class linkage, orientation, storeys, balconies, 
etc., as if this architecture were an elaboration of the vernacular 
shelters of Vedic India (Renou 1998). 

Only at 53.42 does he introduce the division of the plan into 
squares to fit the rite of sacrifice and the placement of deities from 
the older myth (Illustration 2): “In order to divide (the ground-plan 
of a house) into eighty-one squares, draw ten lines from east to west, 
and ten others from north to south.”* He discusses the placement of 
45 deities over the body of the vastupurusa for 13 verses (53.42- 


‘| refer to Kern's translation throughout, 

* Kramrisch 1946: 79 comments that the “symbolism of the Vastupurusa- 
mandala” was “a residue of traditions still known and practiced though no longer 
realized in all their import.” 

* Kramrisch 1946: 73, 78 makes the important distinction that “Vastupurusa as 
support of the building ... is described as lying with his face down ... whereas Agni 
Prajapati of the Vedic altar lies facing upwards.” His head should lic to the north- 
cast 


* He does not describe the location of the square required by the geometry of the 
Sulba-Sitras, 
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54),’ then introduces an alternative practical mandala for con- 
struction: “One may also, should one prefer it, divide the area into 
sixty-four compartments” (53.55), 

For the remainder of this chapter (53.57-125) Varahamihira 
discusses vulnerable crossings (marman), displacement of pillars, 
and a range of magical associations and consequences still part of 
traditional wood architectural practice today (Libersat 1988), with 
the significant dictum that “[t]he householder ... should carefully 
preserve Brahman, who is stationed in the centre of the dwelling, 
from injury ...”” (53.66)." 

I take this time to lay out Varahamihira’s order of presentation 
because it is he who first puts together vastu (building), purusa 
(‘man,’ but as a trace of sacrifice), and mandala (diagram), summing 
up many centuries of speculation on the rituals of building (53.98): 
“At a period indicated by the astrologer, let the householder gotoa 
piece of ground which has been ploughed, abounds with seed grown 
up, has served as a resting-place of cows, or has got the approval of 
the Brahmans.” He gives us a sense of the range of caste patrons 
(53.100): “Then—touching his head, if he be a Brahman; the breast, 
if a Kshatriya; the thigh, if a Vaicya; the foot, if a Sidra—let him 
draw a line, the first act when a house is to be built ...” and of the 
important role of a proficient “holder of the measuring line,” the 
architect or Sitradhara (53.110): “By the measuring line snapping 
asunder may be predicted death; by the plug drooping its top, great 
sickness; by the house-owner and architect falling short in their 
memory, death.” Kern, Varahamihira’s translator, accused him of 
having “the habit of un-critically copying his authorities” (1872: 292, 
note 1), and yet he is not merely summing up a millennium of 
building, but marking a major transition. A new practice of stone 
construction to make temples to shelter images of deities was just 
beginning (Meister 1986) and the utility of the vastupurusamandala 
was about to be given a new life (Meister 1979). 


” Alternative arrangements of deities do exist in other and later texts 
(Apte/Supekar 1983). Kramrisch 1946: 19-98 best synthesizes the multiple layers of 
significance laid over the mandala by a variety of sources: sacrificial, zodiacal, 
chronometric, astronomic, mythological, etc., a palimpsest or mosaic, at best, not 
ever a whole fabric. 

* Paiicarftra diagrams used for worship significantly exchange Visvariipa for 
Brahman (Apte 1987; 143). 
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Before writing of temples explicitly, however, Varahamihira 
provided two chapters (54-55) ‘on the exploration of water-springs’ 
and ‘culture of trees,’ things essential to the establishment of a 
sacred landscape. Then, in a chapter (56: 1-31) with only 31 verses, 
he provided a brief ‘description of various temples,’ which he begins 
(56.1): “Having made great water reservoirs and laid out gardens, let 
one build a temple, to heighten one’s reputation and merit.” “The 
gods used to haunt those spots which by nature or artifice are 
furnished with water and pleasure-gardens” (56.3), he writes, then 
describes these in loving detail (56.4—8). He comments that the soils 
he had indicated “when treating of house-building ... are likewise 
recommended to persons of the different classes, when they wish to 
erect temples” (56.9), and then, in a significant verse, he specifies 
(56.10): “Let the area of a temple always be divided into sixty-four 
squares, while it is highly commendable to place the middle door in 
one of the four cardinal points.” It is this dictum that seems to 
define a new millennium of vastupurusamandalas, to be used in 
practice (Illustration 3) as well as ritual. 

Most remarkable to me, at the time of Varahamihira’s writing in 
the sixth century, is how few stone temples—and how experimental 
their architecture—had by then been built (Meister 1981a). 
Varahamihira was on the forward cusp of a new, even ‘modern,’ 
architecture meant to shelter newly manifest images (Meister 1990). 

The remainder of Varahamihira’s chapter is a listing of ‘twenty 
kinds of shrines’ (56.17), with varied plans, storeys, turrets, and 
dormer windows that probably existed not in stone but in wood." As 
he casually concluded (56.31): “Herewith are the characteristics of 
temples described in compendious form.... Of the voluminous works 
by Manu, etc., have I, in writing this chapter, only taken notice in as 
much as | remembered.” 

The distinction between a proportional system, which the ritual 
vastupurusamandala is for the universe, and a constructional device, 
such as Varahamihira stipulates for the temple, was drawn some time 
ago (Panofsky 1955).'' “The notion that magical diagrams called 


* Bafna 2000; 38 is not correct in stating that Varahamihira's chapter on temples 
“does not even mention the diagrams.” 

At least one engineer (Pramar 1985) has attempted to analyze and apply 4 
mandala designed for wooden structures to the building of stone temples, 

" Panofsky distinguishes between a theory of proportions and a practical system 
of construction. 
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mandalas,” according to one recent analysis (Bafna 2000: 26), 
“underlie most traditional Hindu [I would prefer Indic] architectural 
production has become well entrenched within current thought... 
{Flew scholars have attempted to describe the precise manner in 
which the mandala could have acted as a generative diagram.” Stella 
Kramrisch, whose ‘The Hindu Temple’ (1946) had collected a wide 
body of references to the Sastric texts on the building of temples that 
followed Varahamihira’s, had in fact concluded that “the 
Vastumandala is the metaphysical plan of the temple primarily; its 
cosmological and magical implications are derived from it” 
(Kramrisch 1946; 37, note 40). 

The attempt at the literal mapping of the vastupurusamandala onto 
buildings by modern architects, both Western (Volwahsen 1969: 44) 
and Indian (Kagal 1986; Correa 1996), or the recent resurgence of 
‘Shilpa Shastrins’ orienting houses as an Indian astrological equi- 
valent of Chinese feng shui (for example, Rao 1995), however, are 
no test to the use of vastumandalas as a constructional tool in the past 
(Meister 1997). Bafna 2000: 31 has put it another way: “[W]hat 
connection could be posited within diagrams associated with a 
marginal religious cult [he is referring to Tantrism] and those 
associated with a practical profession [architecture]?” Yet it is preci- 
sely about the division of the plan that Varahamihira is most explicit 
and practical (53.42): “[D]raw ten lines from east to west, and ten 
others from north to south.” He is writing about a constructional 
device related to a proportioning system. 

Kramrisch herself was unsure how such a device might have 
worked (Kramrisch 1946: 58): “The Vastumandala is a prog- 
nostication, a forecast and ‘tonic’ of the contents that will be built up 
in the temple; it is in a literal sense, its programme. This does not 
imply an identity of the actual plan of the temple, with the mandala.” 
While she found some relationship between the simplified 16-square 
grid in the Matsya-Purana (Kramrisch 1946: 228), “here, it seems to 
have been suggested by the simplicity of the shrine; its plain, thick 
walls, without buttresses, belong to small structural temples in 
central India of the Gupta Age ...,” of later temples she had little 
doubt: “When the great temples were built, after the ninth century 
and which still stand, the drawing of the Vastupurusamandala had 
become an architectural rite without necessarily coinciding with the 
laying out of the ground plan of the Prasada.” Her conclusion was 
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not so different from one scholar’s recent attempt to compare square 
Tantric painted mandalas to the elaborated ground plan of a temple 
in Orissa, “[i]f we were to accept that the mandala was typically used 
as a design tool, then actual built examples must show evidence of 
planning based on the mandala” (Bafna 2000: 38). 

It is, of course, this sort of evidence, collected in the field, that has 
gradually been accumulating over the past half century (Meister 
1979, 1985; Pichard 1995; Thakur 1996)."? Buildings have perhaps 
proved more reliable than texts as historical documents recording the 
methodologies that built them (Meister 1989), This is in part because 
of the multiple uses over time to which the vastupurusamandala was 
put—ritual, astrological, meditational, devotional, but also con- 
structional.” 

Referring to the Pauskara-Samhita, Apte 1987: 129 comments that 
“Mandala worship, in those days was not a part of the temple ritual 
only, but often maintained its independent existence like the sacri- 
ficial institution ( Yajna). And for that ritual ... a special pandal used 
to be erected on a chosen site—may be on a mountain or in a forest 
or by the side of a hermitage or on the bank of a river or inside 
temple premises” (Pauskara-Samhita 2.4—5). This is not so much 
different from the shelter set up for the ritual painting of dhilicitra in 
Kerala—a form of * bhaumika citra’ or ‘earth painting’ (Jones 1981: 
71): “[T]he ceremonial drawing in powders may also be performed 
at night in an appropriate space within the precincts of a Nambitiri 
Brahmana household or in a palace of a Samanta or Kshatriya ruling 
family. The designated area ... is traditionally covered by a canopy 
constructed of four slim areca logs, wrapped in new unbleached 
cloth, supported by pillars of the same wood, similarly wrapped, 
which form the boundaries of the sacred drawing,” The image of the 
goddess or another deity is built up in coloured powders, then 
destroyed through ecstatic dance. 

A small but significant side current of stone temple architecture 
that may reflect such temporary pandals are the thin-walled 
mandapika shrines set up as funereal memorials in Central India 


* See also, however, my cautionary review (Meister 1999). 

“A recent review (Bafna 2000: 47) is correct to conclude that we must “look 
upon the Vastupurusamandala as an idea that has been constantly redefined and 
exploited through history” but his caveat that “what we have made of it now 1s 
merely a recently constructed understanding” may best be applied to himself. 
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from the sixth to tenth centuries A.D. (Meister 1978)."* These stand 
in sharp contrast to the thick-walled “temples ... of the Gupta age” 
(Kramrisch 1946: 228), their inner sancta only twice in width the 
thickness of their walls. Those, at the very beginning of the stone 
tradition, measured their inner sacred space by the demands of the 
mandala, not their walls by the efficiencies of stone (Illustration 3 
A). . 
Actual physical yantras or metal mandala plaques are buried in the 
foundation of structures as tools to sanctify the building. As the label 
to two such metal plaques recently on display in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, put it (Huyler 1999), 
“Yantra are specific mandala created to attract Divine Energy of a 
deity into a sacred space. Made of metal or stone, yantra are buried 
beneath a temple’s inner sanctum during construction.” Such yantras 
are also drawn at significant points of the plan in late Orissan 
practice (Boner 1975), but should not be confused with the 
vastupurusamandala as a whole."* 

To look for the application of the vastupurusamandala introduced 
by Varahamihira as a constructional tool or planning device in the 
sixth century, it is necessary to measure standing temples. Bafna 
2000: 41-42 is mistaken in claiming “a troubling lack of 
corroborating evidence from surviving built structures.” There have 
been both ‘detailed studies of individual plans’ as well as what he 
calls ‘comparative morphological studies’ that go well beyond 
imposing a ‘constraining orthogonality’ (Meister 1982, 1983a; 
Thakur 1990). 

From my own experience, however, certain procedures are 
important (Meister 1979, 1999). The square Gupta temples of 
Kramrisch’s reference—Sanchi 17, Tigawa, Nachna, even Deo- 
garh—use thick masonry walls to surround an inner sanctum ca. half 
the width of the whole ¢Meister/Dhaky/Deva 1988). Early seventh- 
century shrines in Orissa (Illustration 3 A) with developed Jatina 
nagara superstructures and a cross-plan with closed doorways on 


ee 

* An inscription on the seventh-century mandapika shrine at Mahua refers to a 
‘stone mandapika’ set up in honour of a local ruler’s deceased parents. 

' “The square grid would then simply be an instrument—a yantra—aused for the 
depiction of the vastu deities” (Bafna 2000: 45), Bafna’s reference to “yantras 
embedded within the traditional drawings of temple plans,” however, begs the issue 
that no such drawings survive before the modern penod 
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three walls," precisely fit a constructing grid of 64 squares when 
measured at the root of their wall mouldings (the Khura hoof of the 
vedibandha)—that is, where the mandala could be drawn on the 
stone foundation that formed the floor level of the sanctum, These 
shrines well fit Varahamihira’s dictum to let “the area of a temple 
always be divided into sixty-four squares” and “to place the middle 
door in one of the four cardinal points” (56.10). 

In my own fieldwork (Meister 1979) I first began to measure 
temple plans thinking they would only confirm Kramrisch’s intuition 
that the vastumandalas specified by Varahamihira and by later texts 
“had become an architectural rite,” as temples became more 
elaborate after the ninth century, “without necessarily coinciding 
with the laying out of the ground plan” (Kramrisch 1946; 228). 
However, directly measuring the mouldings of a group of seventh- 
and eighth-century temples in Madhya Pradesh—in particular the 
seventh-century nagara temple at Mahua—first gave me evidence 
that architects of this region and in this period were using a new 
procedure (Illustration 3 B). Standing above two levels of a stone 
foundation, the sanctum walls of this Siva temple measured ca. 556 
cm from comer to corner (ca. 114 cm for karnaand bhadra piers; 57 
cm for intermediate pratirathas) at the Khura hoof of the vedibandha 
mouldings, which was the floor level of the sanctum. The inner space 
of the sanctum measured ca. 228 cm in width. 

These measurements embody a new paradigm for both the 
concept and construction of the multiplying wall offsets that 
distinguish nagara temples in this period (Illustration 3 C). Central 
bhadras on the outer walls project the measure of the brahmasthana, 
flanking pratiratha offsets mark the dimensions of the inner sanctum. 
Such a system I found also rigorously applied to other temples in the 
Gwalior region (Meister 1979). Such a use of the mandala was new, 
practical, and expanded the mandala’s meaning to the temple, as a 
physical expression of its plan.” 

As a test of the ‘constraining orthogonality,’ as Bafna 2000: 41 
put it, I also measured and analyzed rectangular temples in this 
region and century, as well as those beginning to experiment with 


” Kramrisch 1946: 271 interprets sadasra to be this type: “{ T]he ground plan ... 
has six faces, for each of its three sides has a central buttress which is set off from 


the wall...” 
” Sinha 2000 has extended this analysis of the *bhadra cluster’ to vesara temples 


in the Decean, 
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octagonal and turned-square plans (Meister 1982, 1983a, 1983b, 
1984). In both cases, the mandala continued to control the width of 
walls, location of corners, and to project sanctum and brahmasthana 
dimensions through the walls as measured offsets (Illustration 6). 

Not all temples across all of India yield similar results, but 
increasingly regional understandings and misunderstandings of this 
system of planning become clearer, as more temples have been 
adequately measured and analyzed (Meister 1985; Pichard 1995; 
Thakur 1996). In South India, for example, use of an odd-numbered 
grid, centring the sanctum on a square, made rings of expansion 
possible (Illustration 4). In the north, separate sacred spaces might 
overlap (Illustration 5). 

Bafna 2000: 41 confuses the role of measure and proportion in his 
conclusion that such variation makes of the vastumandala “not so 
much a constructional aid as a tool for the designer, one that was 
used to control the proportions of the design rather than its measure.” 
Measure in the Indian context was relative, determined by the height 
or hand of the donor, architect, or image; proportion was the 
‘constructional aid’ (Meister 1985). 

He also, it seems to me, is wrong to conclude that “the 
Vastupurusamandala cannot be rotated without losing all its 
significance” (Bafna 2000: 41). Rotating plans superimpose one 
turned square on the other, moving toward the circle (Illustration 7) 
that constitutes a mandala’s pre-existent form (and which surrounds 
the square gated palaces in the painted mandalas of Bafna’s 
article)."* 

Kramrisch 1946: 62, while pointing out that “earlier texts ... do 
not record circular Vastus” reported that “Utpala, the tenth century 
commentator of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ describes in detail the con- 
struction of circular sites... This appears a development around the 
principal Vastu, which is and must remain square....” She also cited 
Agni-Purina 93.40: “In the middle of the six sided, three sided, and 
circular plan, should be the square.” Referring to Vastuvidya 7.6 and 
10.15, she also observed (Kramrisch 1946: 62, note 105): “as the 
months advance the Vastupurusa moves ... The spatial order of the 8 
directions simultaneously denotes a temporal order; the Vastu is the 
time piece.... This rotating Vastu is called Caravastu and is 


* Kramrisch 1946: 41 remarked that the “square symbol of the extended world in 
its order has precedence over the circle of time, the second ornament.” 
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distinguished from the Sthira-vastu, whose position is fixed... 
Temples are meant to last and are always built [i.e., founded] on the 
Sthiravastu.” 

Experiments with embedded octagons—from the octagonal stone 
temple at Mundesvari and brick temples in Daksina Kosala of the 
seventh century (Meister 1981b, 1984) to the great musraka 
superstructure of the Chola temple at Gangaikondacolapuram 
(Pichard 1995)—might suggest that architects at an early period also 
thought in such terms of their temples (and their construction). 

My own work for a period of time focused on measuring and 
analyzing monuments that could provide test cases for the limits of 
mandala planning. | had thought that the application of the grid of 
the mandala and its significance to the proportioning of temples in 
the seventh and eighth centuries could not explain the variations 
found in the ninth and tenth. What I discovered, however, in Central 
India was a shift in construction of the temple that preserved the 
relation of bhadra and pratirathas to sanctum and brahmasthana 
while pulling the bulk of the temple within the grid (Illustration 3 
D)."° This bhadravyasa measure allowed the fabric of the temple to 
be reduced, proportions in the wall to be more balanced, and new 
plans to emerge (Meister 1979, 1985), That the grid of the mandala 
could continue to have a practical utility, even in complex and huge 
temples of the 11th century, as at Khajuraho, was startling 
(Illustration 5).” No longer fixed at the foundation as in earlier 
shrines (Illustration 3), yet still governing the walls enclosing the 
inner sanctum, the continuing presence of these proportions in the 
fabric of these stone monuments is perhaps our strongest surviving 
evidence for the “notion of a geometrical device with symbolic 
dimensions underlying all architectural production” (Bafna 2000: 
42)2" 

I think Bafna 2000: 43 is right that “[p]ractically speaking, a grid 
is a cumbersome and complicated tool for the laying out of plans; it 


“ Bafna 2000: 41 mistakenly attributes this change to the seventh century instead 
of the ninth. 

* “Meister’s argument is sophisticated and pursuasive: the grid is only a 
regulative tool and the very act of embedding it is auspicious... But in formulating 
this idea, he seems to have moved a good deal away from the strict orientation and 
hicrarchy of the Vastupurusamandala” (Bafna 2000: 41), 

“ Bafna, however, resolves that the “idea of the governing mandala” .. 
merely a recently constructed understanding” (Bafna 2000: 42, 47). 


“is 
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is extremely susceptible of errors unless checked by diagonals,” yet 
find his alternative—“the centerline system ... still used ... to 
compute the proportion of statues”—an odd choice (see Mosteller 
1991). From the time of the Sulba-Siitras, the geometry and tools for 
laying out a plan were known. If the Siitradhara was controller of the 
cord—“let him draw a line, the first act ...” as Varahamihira 53.100 
had put it—he also controlled the geometry that the use of the 
compass made possible (Illustrations 1, 7). Such geometric con- 
struction gives precision; a grid establishes proportion; reference to 
the vastupurusamandala maintains ritual authority. 

Bafna 2000: 39, 41, however, calls such construction “an 
alternative ‘peg-and-string’ geometry” and comments that “[t]here 
are no indications within the literature on the history of Indian 
mathematics, or within vastuSastra texts, that there were two separate 
techniques of geometrical constructions prevalent at any time.” Yet 
the constructive geometry prevalent from the time of the Sulba- 
Sitras must itself be seen as the source both of the mandala’s 
‘constraining orthogonality,’ in Bafna’s terms, and of a certain 
freedom from it. Bafna 2000: 41 admits, “some silpa manuals 
specifically record peg-and-string operations to ensure a precisely 
oriented construction of the square perimeter of the Vastupurusa- 
mandala itself.” 

My analysis of temples with turned-square plans (Meister 1982, 
1983b, 1984, 1989) beginning with the remarkable mid-eighth- 
century Gargaj Mahadeva temple at Indor in Madhya Pradesh 
(Illustration 6 B), can demonstrate both the continuing ‘ortho- 
gonality’ of temple planning and its freedom from constraint. Bafna 
2000: 41 refers to ‘stellate’ plans with a ‘nonorthogonal profile,’ yet 
the angled buttresses of these temples must be observed as right- 
angled corners of turned squares” (that is, as orthogonality 
unconstrained). 

The ground plan of the Gargaj Mahadeva temple at Indor 
combines what Kramrisch 1946; 62, using Vastuvidya, has identified 
as sthiravastu and caravastu, marking the temple’s functions as both 
cosmogram and chronogram. On the walls of the temple at Indor, 
Siva and his family mark fixed cardinal directions; eight dikpalas, 


» Previous scholars have often not observed this. Willis 1997: 60, for example, 
describes Indor as having a “stellate shape” with “square and acute projections” 
while his plans show obtuse corners rather than right-angled ones. 
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guardians of the quarters, stand on the intermediate rotating bhadras, 
facing sub-cardinal points (Illustration 6 B).” 

That architects—from the seventh century in Daksina Kosala to 
11th- to 13th-century Karnataka, Maharashtra, and 16th-century 
Rajasthan—took the great trouble to build such complexly 
constructed turned-square monuments in brick and stone (Illustration 
7) must be the best evidence for “some special symbolism associated 
with the composition.” It cannot be in doubt that the constructional 
mechanism making possible such compositions was the simple 
geometry of the Sulba-Siitras—not the grid itself, which is 
consequent—that had located sacred ground for so many centuries. 
Perhaps that is what the vastupurusamandala hid. Bafna’s comments 
that “buildings can both provide a structure for an embedded 
mandala, and also serve to hide it’ (Bafna 2000: 46) is valid, but I 
would reverse his conclusion.” It is the building that acts in place of 
the grid, becoming the mandala. As Kramrisch, citing the Maha- 
bharata, had pointed out for the palaces of the three worlds the 
temple mimics, “[t]hey revolved, each on its own level; they were 
part of a revolving universe” (Kramrisch 1981: 414). 


> This geometry, as with all prasadas, is interrupted by the praggriva entrance to 
the interior sanctum. 

* Bafna 2000: 44, however, calls this “problematic.” 

* The grid acts in place of the building, rather than serving as the basis of it’ 
(Bafna 2000: 44) 
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1. The geometric construction of a cardinally oriented square locating an altar 
as defined in Sulba-Sitra texts 
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B. D. 


3. Ground plans and constructing mandalas: A. BharateSvara temple, Bhubaneshwar, Orissa; B. Siva 
temple no. 2, Mahua, Madhya Pradesh; C. Mahadeva temple, Amrol, Madhya Pradesh; D, Naktimata 
temple, Bhavanipur, Rajasthan 
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5. Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh: A. Visvanatha temple; B. Laks 
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6. A. Sabari temple, Kharod, Madhya Pradesh; B. Gargaj Mahadeva temple, Indor, 
Madhya Pradesh 
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3. A domestic Sivapaficdyatana 
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7. A caturmudraramalingatobhadra with 4 ramamudrds and 8 lingas and a 


sarvatobhadra in the centre 


9. A ganesabhadra with 21 icons of Ganesa 


10. A siiryabhadra with 12 icons of the sun 


11. The construction of a dvadasalingatobhadra with a sarvatobhadra in the centre 


12. The invocation of deities into areca nuts placed on a sarvatobhadra 


13. A vessel of plenty placed on a sarvatobhadra 


The cakrabjama 


14 


15. The navapadmamandala according to the Jayakhya-Samhita 


16. The srimandala of the Netratantra following Ksemaraja’s commentary 


18. The mandala of the nine lotuses (navanabhamandala) according to the Svacchandatantra and 


Ksemaraja’s commentary 


19, A tentative reconstruction of the trident mandala of the SiddhayogeSvarimata (long recension) 
according to the Tantraloka 
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246, 247, 257, 279, 280, 284, 289, 
290 

giaha, 61, 74, 126, 186, 192, 207, 276 

grahadevatamandala, x 

granthi, 40, 140, 234, 242 

grid, xiv, xv, 20, 24, 25, 68, 73, 79, 
122, 215, 220, 251, 252, 256, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 263 

ground plan, xiv, 256, 259, 262 

guardian stone, 23 

guardians of the directions, xv 

Guhyakali, xv, 46, 48, 49 

Gujarat, 2, 74 


Hanumat, 35 

harihararama!ingatobhadra, 85 

hartharatmaka/hariharadvadasalinga- 
tobhadra, xi, 84 

hartharatmakadvadasalingatobhadra, 
xi, 84 

heart, 22, 24, 38, $2, 127, 128, 132, 
140, 232, 244 

heavenly body, x, 61, 62, 81 

hexagram, x, 17, 21, 24, 37, 39, 40, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 51, 64, 65, 150 

hierarchy, 14, 126, 189, 195, 196, 
197, 199, 200, 201, 213, 261 

Hindu, 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 18, 
23, 27, 40, 45, 49, 154, 251, 252, 
256, 275, 276, 278, 279, 280, 281, 
282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 289 

Hinduism, 11, 16, 161, 278, 279, 283, 
286, 288 

hub, 24, 50, 124, 128, 145, 180, 181 

hymn, 36, 37, 252 


icon, xii, xv, xvi, 5, 7, 10, 19, 20, 40, 
46, 60, 61, 73, 78, 179, 180, 184, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 232, 287 

image, xiv, xv, 5, 6, 7, 18, 20, 25, 29, 
45, 49, 78, 80, 149, 158, 159, 161, 
164, 168, 169, 173, 174, 175, 176, 
179, 181, 182, 183, 184, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 200, 202, 206, 213, 
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214, 231, 241, 254, 255, 257, 260, 
277, 279, 281, 287, 290 

image-mandala, 19, 20, 159, 162. 164 

immobile, 119 

immobilization, 35 

inclusivism, xiii, 179, 180, 200, 210, 
212,214 

initiation, 1,9, 10, 14, 29, 123, 126, 
130, 131, 132, 133, 137, 138. 156, 
174, 179, 183, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
190, 194, 195, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
205, 206, 208, 209, 213, 225, 227, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 288 

initiation mandala, 179, 185, 189, 
190, 194, 195, 201, 202, 203, 205, 
206, 208, 209, 213 

installation, 1, 145, 150, 192, 193, 
234 

intermediate directions, 21, 44, 59, 
60, 61, 68, 216 

intersecting squares, 47 

intersection, 40, 44, 216 

inverted triangle, 41, 42 

Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, 82, 155, 
159, 164, 165, 171, 179, 182, 217, 
218, 271 

Islamic, 3, 45, 46, 279 

isosceles triangle, 42 

tsta(yantra), 35 


Jagadyoni, 4\ 

Jain, 1, 37, 198, 281 

Jayakhya-Samhitd, xvi, 6, 27, 41, 76, 
119, 121, 122, 123, 125, 128, 129, 
130, 132, 133, 136, 137, 138, 143, 
144, 146, 147, 148, 151, 272 

Jayaratha, 13, 41, 42, 182, 192, 196, 
197, 222, 223, 225, 227, 230, 231, 
232, 272 

Jung, C.G., 5, 48, 282 

Jupiter, 62 


kacchapaprstha(Ssricakra), 31 
Kalacakratantra, 16 
Kalpacintimami, 35 
Kalyanamandirastotra, 38, 271 
kamakala, 42, 242 

kamya, 30, 33, 157, 158, 162, 172 
kantha, 26, 66, 217, 220 

kapola, 26, 217, 220 

Karnavyasa system, xiv 
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karmika, 21, 25, 80, 123, 124, 127, 
142, 167, 168, 215 

Kashmir, 6, 29, 155, 226, 240, 276, 
287 


Kaula, 180, 228, 231, 235, 247, 280, 
289 

Kautilya, 13 

kesara, 25, 124, 167 

Ketu, 62 

khandendu, 25, 80 

kohbar mandala, | 

kolam, 1 

kona, 17, 25, 29, 40, 43, 44, 64, 169, 
216 

kostha, 24, 79, 167, 215, 220, 222 

Kramrisch, xv, 6, 16, 28, 160, 252, 
253, 254, 256, 258, 259, 260, 262, 
263, 282 

Ksemaraja, xvii, 30, 162, 184, 194, 
197, 198, 199, 200, 202, 210, 211, 
212, 213, 215, 216, 217, 218, 220, 
221, 240, 272, 273, 276 

ksetrapdlamandala, 82 

Kubjika, 239, 247, 272, 280 

Kubjikamatatantra, 239, 281 

Kularnava-Tantra, 13, 28, 33, 34, 
163, 272 

kirmaprstha(yantra/Sricakra), 30, 31 


laghugauritilaka, xi, 83 

laghusarvatobhadra, 166 

laghusodasaramamudraramalingato- 
bhadra, xii, 85 

laghusrnkhala, 25, 80 

Jaghuvalli, 25, 80 

Jatékaralinga(mandala), 164 

latalingatobhadra, xi, 84 

Jatalingodbhava, 82, 84, 164 

left, xv, 3, 41,43, 124, 127, 129, 133, 
136, 165, 174, 200, 205, 216, 217, 
220, 221, 222, 223, 234, 274 

line, 13, 14, 18, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 
31, 39, 42, 47, 65, 67, 76, 78, 79, 
80, 82, 122, 123, 141, 145, 161, 
168, 170, 172, 182, 184, 195, 199, 
212, 215, 216, 218, 222, 226, 244, 
253, 254, 256, 261 
See also nested lines 

linear, 16, 17, 29, 31, 148, 162 

linga, xi, xvi, 4, 24, 73, 75, 76, 77, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 155, 


158, 159, 164, 165, 168, 173, 175, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 212, 231, 244, 
245 
Jingasvastikabhadra, xi, 84 
lingatobhadra, 4, 24, 73, 75, 76, 79, 
80, 81, 82, 83, 86 
liquidation, 34 
lotus, ix, x, xiii, xvi, xvii, 2, 8, 14, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 37, 39, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 76, 78, 79, 
80, 120, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 
136, 139, 140, 141, 144, 148, 150, 
157, 159, 161, 167, 168, 170, 173, 
180, 181, 182, 184, 195, 199, 200, 
201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 209, 
210, 215, 216, 218, 220, 221, 222, | 
223, 225, 226, 228, 229, 232, 234, | 
240, 280 
Sce also eight-petalled Jotus; nine 
lotuses; pericarp; six-petalled 
lotus; vajra-lotus 
lotus petal, ix, 2, 21, 22, 23, 39, 45, 
48, 50, 66, 79, 221, 232, 240 
lotus stone, 22 
lotus-wheel, 181 


Madhya Pradesh, xiv, xv, 259, 262 

madhyasitra, 216 

Magen David, 44 

magic, 1, 3, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 39, 44, 130, 162, 163, 171, 
172, 206, 254, 255, 256, 279, 281, 
288 
See also six rites of magic 

mahamandala, 130, 166, 167 

Mahdrastra, xv, xvi, 7, 8, 20, 22, 23, 
57, 58, 63, 73, 75, 77, 81, 82 

Malinivijayottaratantra, xiii, 155, 
186, 205, 217, 223, 225-226, 229, 
237 

mandah/mamdah, 23 

mandala, ix, X, xii, xiii, xiv, XVi, xvii, 
1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 35, 36, 39, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 


130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
146, 149, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 220, 
221, 222, 223, 225, 226, 227, 228, 
229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 239, 240, 
243, 251, 252, 254, 255, 256, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 276, 277, 
278, 280, 281, 283, 286, 287, 288, 
289 
construction of mandalas, 
119-125, 170-173, 215-224: 
etymology of mandala, 1; 
initiation mandalas, 130-138, 
165-170, 185-194, 228-232; 
mandala in the body, 233-235; 
mandalas bestowing supernatural 
powers, 201-209; origin and date 
of mandalas, 26-27; structural 
elements of mandalas, 20-26; 
symbolic meaning of mandalas, 
139-142, 174-176; term mandala, 
1-19, 180-185; types of 
mandalas, 19-20, 156-161; use of 
mandalas, 125-138; worship of 
Siva on the mandala, 173-174 

mandala hand, 138 

mandala of the eight great Bodhi- 
sattvas, 21, 23 

mandala pattern, 1, 15, 21, 82 

mandalaka, 184, 186, 210 

mandalapiija, 173 

Mandalasamgraha, 74 

mandala(yantra), 35 

mandapa, xv, 122, 143, 149, 164 

manipira, 51, 52 

mantra, 1, 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 18, 26, 29, 
33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 50, 51, 
63, 65, 83, 119, 121, 125, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 142, 144, 145, 
147, 148, 150, 159, 162, 166, 168, 
173, 180, 181, 183, 187, 189, 192, 
193, 202, 205, 212, 226, 227, 228, 
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229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 
240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 272, 277, 
278, 279, 280, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
289 

manuscript, 3, 4, 14, 119, 166, 180, 
191, 192, 193, 199, 206, 208, 213, 
272, 273,275 

marman, 39, 254 

Mars, 62 

Matanga(parameSvara), 154, 157, 
165, 166, 167, 173, 192, 194 

matrkamandala, 82 

miayacakra, 82 

meditation, 8, 18, 32, 161, 173, 240, 
243, 247, 248, 251 

Mercury, 62 

merukrama(Sricakra), 31 

meruprastara(Sricakra), 30, 31 

meruprstha(Sricakra), 30, 3) 

microcosm, 17, 279 

miniature chain, 25, 80 

miniature creeper, 25, 80 

miSracakramandala, 131 

Mithila, 1, 48 

mobile, 29, 119, 142, 143, 149, 162, 
164, 175 

moon, 19, 21, 24, 44, 62, 80, 120, 
127, 140, 141, 144, 161, 210 

Mrgendra(tantra)/Mrg a, 
154, 157, 158, 159, 165, 166, 167, 
168, 171, 173, 174, 182, 183, 
203-204, 207-208 

muggulu, | 

muktimandala, 201 

miladhara, 51, 52,244 


naksatracakra, 51 

name-giving, 136, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 201, 206, 213 

Narasimha, 46, 210, 211 

navagrahamandala, x, 2, 8, 57, 61, 
63, 65, 67 

navakona, 49 

navamudraramatobhadra, xii, 85 

navanabhamandala, xvii, 23, 26, 164, 
200 

navanabhapadmasvastikamandala, 84 

navapadmamandala, xvi, 9, 23, 76, 
124, 136 

navayoni, 241 
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Nepal, !, 2,4, 7, 15, 18, 22, 42, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 76, 81, 82, 84, 
273, 277, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 
284, 285, 287, 288, 290 

Nepalese, 3, 4, 22, 44, 45, 46, 48, 
192, 277, 280, 281, 282, 283, 289, 
290 

nested lines, 24, 25, 26, 39, 47, 66, 
68, 80 

Netratantra (NT), xiii, xvii, 155, 162, 
163, 180, 181, 192, 193, 205, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 217, 
218, 220, 221, 223, 272 

Nevar, 11, 15, 23, 42, 49 

nine, xvi, xvii, 23, 30, 31, 35, 43, 49, 
50, 51, 61, 136, 140, 151, 157, 
160, 194, 199, 202, 203, 220, 222, 
240, 241, 242, 246, 247 

nine corners, 49 

nine lotuses, xvi, xvii, 23, 136, 199, 
202, 203, 220 

north, x, 1, 25, 45, 46, 59, 60, 62, 65, 
80, 120, 127, 140, 154, 216, 248, 
252, 253, 256, 260, 283, 284 

north-east, 59, 60, 62, 65, 68, 120, 
121, 229, 253 

north-west, 60, 62, 65, 68 

number, x, 11, 17, 19, 22, 24, 33, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 46, 48, 51, 52, 58, 59, 
65, 76, 78, 79, 80, 155, 162, 165, 
166, 169, 172, 179, 180, 185, 186, 
189, 190, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 
203, 208, 210, 213, 215, 217, 220, 
225, 242, 245, 253 


occasional rite, | 

octagon, xv, 47, 261 

offset, 25, 26, 80 

Orissa, xiv. 257, 258, 284 

outer square, 25, 42, 47, 222, 241, 
242, 246 


pada, 24, 52, 79, 136, 160, 167 

pada, 25, 82, 127, 167 

Padma-Sambitd, xvi, 79, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 130, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 143, 144, 146, 273 

padmodaramandala, 13) 

paticabhadra, xii, 75, 86 

paticabrahimnamandala, 82 


Paficaratra, xii, 6, 7, 9, 14, 18, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 29, 48, 74, 76, 82, 119, 
124, 139, 143, 146, 149, 155, 199, 
254, 274, 283, 286 

paticavimSatilingatobhadra, xii, 84 

paiicavimsatimudraramalingatobha- 
dra, 8S 

paficayatana, x, 8, 60 

parsvasitra, 216 

parvatikanta, 82, 164, 165 

pascimakarmayantra, 49 

Ppatadla(yantra), 30, 202 

patra, 17, 25, 167 

Pauskara-Samhitd (PausS), 6, 16, 25, 
27, 79, 83, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
124, 125, 129, 130, 131, 132, 137, 
138, 139, 166, 257, 273 

pavilion, 25, 122, 128, 143, 149, 150, 
160, 164, 169, 175 

pentacle, 46 

pentagram, 46, 49, 62 

pericarp, ix, 21, 25, 65, 66, 80, 123, 
124, 127, 141, 144, 167, 180, 200, 
202, 205, 209, 211, 215, 216 

pikhalakhu, 23 

pitha, 16, 24, 25, 73, 80, 128, 139, 
140, 167, 168, 176, 182, 216, 223, 
244, 245 

place for Brahman, xiv 

point (bindu), xvi, 2,21, 39, 40, 41, 
44, 45, 64, 79, 127, 156, 157, 158, 
161, 163, 166, 169, 170, 173, 176, 
179, 180, 184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 195, 198, 200, 212, 
213, 216, 221, 222, 223, 226, 242, 
255, 258, 259, 263 

points of intersection, 40, 44 

Pott, 4, 6, 18, 49, 285 

powder mandala, 19, 20, 186 

power, 9, 10, 11, 14, 19, 21, 26, 30, 
33, 41, 42, 45, 46, 51, 66, 78, 130, 
135, 137, 138, 140, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 150, 160, 171, 173, 175, 176, 
183, 185, 192, 195, 198, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 211, 
213, 227, 228, 229, 230, 233, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 276 

prainapratisthd, 18, 38, 81 

prainapratisthimantra, 38 

Prapaficasira, vii, 35, 278 


pratistha, 130, 145, 149, 150, 157, 
158, 160, 165, 173, 191, 192, 193 

protection, 31, 33, 36, 130, 135, 147 

protruding gate, 62, 64, 66 

puja, ix, 33, 35, 43, 58, 60, 81, 173, 
174, 217, 227, 233, 278 

pijadharayantra, 32 

pijanayantra, 31 

pijayanira, x, 32 

pura, 15, 119, 182 

purakara(mandala), 164 


quadratura circuli, 48 


RaAghavabhatta, xiii, 28, 38, 166, 173, 
215 

Rahu, 62 

raja rama, 25, 77, 80 

rajas, 25, 48, 66, 80, 122, 171, 197 

Rajasthan, xiv, xvi, 4, 7, 45, 78, 263 

rajomandala, 19, 20, 157, 158, 174, 
175, 186 

raksa, 31, 32, 33, 36, 135, 145, 149, 
202 

raksayantra, 31, 32, 33 

Rama, 25, 37, 67, 75, 77, 80, 81 

rama raja, 77 

ramalinga, xvi, 77 

ramalingatobhadra, xvi, 77 

rimamudra, xvi, 77, 80 

Ramaraksastotra, ix, 37, 278 

ramaraksayantra, 37, 38 

ramatobhadra, 25, 73, 76, 77, 80, 81 

rangoli, 1, 280 

Rao, 5, 6, 16, 30, 31, 32, 79, 84, 256, 
286 

rasicakra, 51 

red, ix, xi, 25, 26, 48, 60, 62, 66, 80, 
123, 129, 141, 167, 171, 173, 205, 
206, 208, 209, 218, 221, 223, 233, 
235 

Rg-Vedin, xv 

Rgvediyabrahmakarmasamuccaya, x, 
xv, 58, 62, 63, 64, 65, 27] 

rice flour, 1, 171, 208 

right, xv, 32, 41, 43, 59, 124, 127, 
132, 135, 136, 137, 146, 156, 187, 
205, 216, 223, 261 

ritual, x, xiii, xvi, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 
30, 32, 33, 34, 36, 39, 43, 44, 50, 
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51, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 65, 73, 
75, 77, 81, 82, 121, 125, 126, 128, 
129, 130, 132, 134, 136, 149, 153, 
154, 156, 157, 158, 160, 161, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 174, 175, 176, 183, 185, 186, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 206, 
209, 211,212, 213, 214, 225, 226, 
227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 
234, 239, 247, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
257, 262, 276, 278, 279, 280, 281, 
282, 285, 286, 288, 289, 200 

Rudra, xv, 25, $1, 62, 64, 65, 66, 68, 
80, 210,211 

Rudra/Siva, xv, 68 

rudrapithamahayantra, x, xv, 57, 63, 
64, 65 

rudrayaga, xv 


sacred space, 26, 257, 258, 260 

sahasradalapadma, 52 

sahasraracakra, 52 

Saiva, xiii, 7,9, 10, 14, 19, 20, 23, 
26, 27, 39, 45, 50, 57, 76, 82, 155, 
156, 160, 168, 174, 176, 179, 180, 
185, 186, 187, 189, 190, 191, 193, 
195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 202, 209, 
210, 211, 213, 214, 225, 229, 233, 
240, 244, 245, 274, 277, 281 

Saiva Siddhanta, 9, 154, 278, 280, 
281 

Saivagama, 9, 154, 178, 280 

Saivism, xiii, 10, 19, 153, 155, 179, 

_ 196, 241, 277, 287 

Sakta, 7, 23, 39, 48, 57, 63, 192, 278, 
281, 285 

Sakti, 40, 42, 43, 45, 64, 65, 67, 77. 
145, 150, 163, 202, 210, 234, 241, 
242, 279, 280 

Saktimandala, 161, 204 

samayamandala, 185, 208 

samdhi, 39 

Samkara, 2, 3, 37 

Simkhya, 47, 66, 80, 197, 198, 199 

Samputatantra, 44 

samskdara, 38, 61 

sanctum, xiv, xv, 258, 259, 260, 261, 
263 

Sanderson, xiii, 6, 24, 27, 30, 50, 
134, 162, 166, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 185, 189, 190, 191, 193, 195, 
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204, 211, 213, 223, 224, 225, 230, 
231, 233, 240, 287 

saptadaSalingatobhadra, xi, xii, 84 

Saradatilaka (ST), xiii, 10, 21, 28, 34, 
38, 42, 44, 47, 48, 51, 52, 76, 155, 
160, 161, 165, 166, 168, 169, 170, 
172, 215, 275, 278 

Sarira(yantra), 33, 35 

sarvatobhadra, xi, xiii, xv, xvi, 10, 
25, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 124, 164, 165, 166, 167, 205 

Satamudraramatobhadra, 85 

sativa, 25, 47, 48, 65, 80, 139, 197 

Saturn, 62 

Satvata-Samhiti, 23, 26, 27, 123, 


128, 131, 133, 136, 137, 138, 139, 


144, 147, 275, 281 
Saubhagyabhaskara, 17 
saudarsanayantra, 9, 29, 145, 148, 
149, 150 

Saundaryalahari, ix, 3, 37, 38, 275 

scent mandala, 186 

Seal of Solomon, 44 

seat-mandala, 19, 20, 33, 39, [56 

seed syllable, 36, 37, 38, 44, 63, 139, 
140, 141, 150, 183 

semi-circular, 13, 157, 207 

serpent, 66, 67, 68, 120 

Shankaranarayanan, 17, 30, 41, 42, 
287 

Shield of David, 44 

Shingon Buddhism, 8, 287, 288 

Siddhanta, xiii, 10, 19, 154, 155, 157, 
162, 166, 175, 188, 189, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 196, 199 

SiddhayogeSvarimata, xvii, 180, 182, 
183, 185, 186, 187, 191, 192, 194, 
201, 205, 208, 209, 212, 214, 222, 
223, 275, 288, 289 

siddin, 10, 14, 30, 66, 185, 201, 202, 
203, 205, 20€, 208, 212, 213 

siddhimandala, 201, 205, 208, 209 

simhasana, 167, 168 

*iva, xiv, xv, 10, 24, 25, 29, 42, 43, 
45, 46, 51, 60, 64, 65, 66, 75, 76, 
77, 80, 82, 128, 153, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 161, 162, 164, 165, 167, 
168, 169, 170, 172, 173, 174, 184, 
187, 199, 203, 204, 209, 210, 213, 
226, 229, 234, 241, 242, 243, 259, 
262, 282, 283, 290 


Sivalinga, 60, 77,244 

six cakras, 52 

six rites of magic, 34 

six-petalled lotus, 22, 44 

six-pointed star, 44 

sketchbook, 76, 84 

skull, 48, 49, 191, 193, 199, 205, 
235, 244 

Smirta, x, xvi, 7, 20, 24, 48, 57, 58, 
60, 61, 63, 82, 278 

snake, 34, 62, 66 

Sobha, 25, 139 

Sobhd, 25, 26, 139, 169, 217, 220, 
221 

south, x, 1,2, 3, 7, 8, 21, 32, 35, 36, 
48, 62, 65, 75, 82, 120, 127, 140, 
154, 155, 165, 186, 240, 247, 251, 
253, 256, 260, 271, 277, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 284, 290 

South Asia, x, l, 2, 3, 7, 8, 21, 32, 36, 
48, 82, 251, 277, 279, 280, 284, 
290 

south-east, 16, 60, 62, 65, 67, 229 

south-west, 60, 62, 65, 67 

specialization, 10, 201 

spokes, 24, 50, 124, 128, 145, 150, 
165, 181, 182, 198, 202, 206 

square, x, xi, xiv, xv, 2, 13, 19, 20, 
24, 25, 26, 33, 37, 39, 42, 44, 46, 
47, 48, 51, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 67, 
68, 73, 79, 80, 81, 82, 122, 124, 
150, 157, 159, 160, 166, 167, 168, 
170, 182, 202, 207, 215, 216, 220, 
222, 226, 240, 241, 242, 246, 252, 
253, 255, 256, 258, 259, 260, 262, 
289 
See also outer square 

square grid, 20, 24, 25, 68, 73, 79, 
258 

squaring of the circle, 48 

Sricakra, xiv, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10,27, 
30, 31, 34, 40, 42, 43, 45, 50, 162, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 248, 282, 289 
Sricakra according to the 
Yoginihrdaya, 239-248 
See also bhiikrama(Sricakrat 
bhiprstha(Sricakra); 
kacchapaprstha(sricakra), 
kailasaprastara(Sricakra); 
kdrmaprastara(Sticakra), 


kdrmaprstha(Sricakra), 
merukrama(Sricakra); 
meruprastara(Sricakra);, 
meruprstha(Sricakra); 
Sriyantra 

Sricakrapiija, 239, 247, 289 

Srimandala, xiii, xvii, 26, 45, 76, 205, 
215 

Srividya, 50, 181, 239, 242, 245, 247, 
278 

Sriyantra, 2, 27, 30, 34, 40, 50, 279, 
282, 286 
See also Sricakra 

Smkhala, 24, 80 

stamen, 167 

star, 22, 43, 46, 141, 160, 167, 174, 
181, 202, 205, 216, 218, 221, 229, 
242 
See also five-pointed star; six- 
pointed star 

Star of Solomon, 46 

sthandila, 158, 159, 161, 164, 193, 
228 

sthapanayantra, 20, 32 

sthiravastu, 262 

stone, 9, 14, 22, 23, 31, 34, 42, 60, 
77, 123, 143, 148, 171, 172, £91, 
233, 254, 255, 257, 258, 259, 261, 
263 

Sstotra, 36, 37 

stuti, 36 

subhadra(mandala), 164 

subjugation, 35, 203, 207 

substitution, 10, 201, 204, 209, 212. 
213 

sudarsana wheel, 45 

sudarsanacakra, 45 

SudarSanacakrapurusa, xii, 46 

Sila, 226 

Silabjamandala, 166, 225 

Sulba-Siitra, xiv, 27, 252, 253, 262, 
263 

sun, xvi, 19, 25, 60, 62, 78, 80, 125, 
128, 140, 161,211 

Stinya, 241 

supernatural powers, 10, 14, 30, 66, 
147, 183, 185, 192, 201, 202, 204, 
205, 206, 207, 208 

Sirya, 59, 60, 75, 128, 159, 210 

siiryabhadra, xii, xvi, 25, 78, 80 
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Svacchanda, 155, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
211 

Svacchandabhairava, 24, 183, 193, 
200, 201 

Svacchandatantra (SvT), xvii, 6, 10, 
155, 157, 162, 163, 168, 170, 174, 
180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 186, 187, 
188, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 203, 204, 209, 210, 211, 
212, 213, 215, 217, 220, 276, 279 

svadhisthana, 51, 52 

svastika, 41, 44, 77, 79, 125, 164, 
165, 173, 203, 225, 232 

svastikabjadvaya, 82, 164 

svastikamandala, xii, 75, 79, 86, 125, 
233 

svastikasarvatobhadra, 82, 164 

symbolism, 1, 5,21, 26, 42, 43, 46, 
47, 48, 61, 80, 160, 166, 172, 174, 
175, 176, 212, 253, 262, 280, 282, 
286 


T-shaped gate, 42, 47 

tabular device, 50, 51 

tamas, 25, 47, 66, 80, 197 

Tamilnadu, xiv 

Tantra, 40, 52, 184, 188, 189, 193, 
196, 199, 200, 204, 212, 225, 271, 
273, 274, 277, 279, 280, 281, 284, 
286, 287, 288, 290 

Tantraloka (TA), xiii, xvii, 10, 13, 14, 
41,42, 134, 135, 155, 166, 175, 
182, 186, 189, 191, 192, 193, 196, 
197, 214, 217, 222, 223, 225, 227, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 233, 239, 272, 
288 

Tantrasadbhava, 76, 190, 205, 225, 
247 

Tantric, ix, |, 3, 5,9, 11, 13, 14, 20, 
26, 27. 32, 33, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 
48, 51,57, 58, 63, 82, 133, 154, 
155, 157, 180, 190, 210, 213, 227, 
228, 234, 257, 276, 277, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 285, 286, 287, 
288, 289 

Tantrism, 11, 43, 153, 155, 162, 256, 
278, 281, 285, 289 

temple, xii, xiv, xv, 1, 5, 11, 15, 16, 
18, 25, 29, 31, 35, 40, 42, 45, 46, 
47, 60, 75, 80, 82, 120, 121, 122. 
130, 142, 148, 149, 150, 159, 164, 
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169, 174, 175, 176, 192, 213, 251, 
252, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 262, 263, 278, 279, 282, 
283, 284, 286, 288 

three, xi, xiii, xv, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 
19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, 33, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 47, 48, 58, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 80, 120, 121, 124, 
126, 132, 133, 139, 140, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 161, 171, 173, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 201, 203, 204, 205, 211, 
216, 217, 220, 222, 223, 224, 225, 
226, 228, 229, 232, 234, 240, 241, 
242, 244, 245, 247, 252, 259, 260, 
263, 280 

three constituents (guna), 47, 66, 80 

three gunas, 42, 173, 197 

three-dimensional, 14, 16, 24, 30, 31, 
195, 251 

throne, xiii, 24, 25, 80, 81, 140, 161, 
167, 168, 174, 189, 195, 211, 234 

Tibetan, 1, 3, 7, 16, 44, 49, 76, 79, 
156, 176, 213, 277, 284, 287, 289 

town-planning, 1, 15, 75 

trayodasalingasamudbhavamandala, 
xii, 86 

trayodasamudraramatobhadra, xii, 85 

triangle, x, 2, 13, 17, 20, 24, 31, 33, 
37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 50, 51, 
62, 64, 65, 240, 241, 244 
See also downward-oriented 
triangle; downward-pointing 
triangle; equilateral triangle; fire 
triangle; inverted triangle; 
isosceles triangle; upward- 
oriented triangle; upward-pointing 
triangle; water triangle 

triangular, 13, 41, 42, 43, 207, 244 

trident, xiii, xvii, 14, 24, 39, 48, 65, 
67, 169, 179, 195, 200, 205, 213, 
222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 229, 
232, 234 

Trika, 6, 14, 24, 29, 134, 155, 157, 
162, 179, 180, 189, 190, 191, 195, 
205, 213, 225, 226, 228, 229, 230, 
231, 234, 287 

Trikasadbhavatantra, xiii 

trikona, 17, 41, 64, 207 

tripuraimandala, 82 

Tripurasundari, 6, 37, 45, 239, 240, 
245 


trisitlabjamandala, xiii, 10, 24, 226, 
227, 228, 233 

tritrisilabjamandala, xiii, 10, 24, 226, 
229, 230 

tryasra, 41 

Tucci, 5, 16, 285, 289 

turmeric, 29, 123, 208 

two-dimensional, 16, 24, 30, 31 


umakanta(mandala), 164 

universe, 9, 24, 26, 28, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 196, 200, 202, 209, 210, 213, 
234, 242, 244, 245, 246, 252, 253, 
255, 263 

upakantha, 26, 217 

upasobha, 25, 139 

upasobha, 25, 26, 139, 169, 217, 220, 
221 


upward-onented triangle, 41 
upward-pointing triangle, 42, 43, 46 
utsava, 123, 130, 158 


vahanasuraksadyantra, 35 

Vaisnava, 9, 57, 76, 77,210, 211, 
212, 276, 283 

vaiSvadeva, xv, 57, 58 

vajra, 22, 44, 48, 65, 67, 169 

vajra-lotus, 22, 44 

vajradhatumandala, 23 

Vajravarahi, 45, 49 

Vajrayogini, 44, 45, 280, 290 

valaya, 40 

valli, 25, 80 

vapi, 25, 79 

Varahamihira, | 1, 27, 253, 254, 255, 
256, 258, 259, 262, 273, 275 

vastu, 59, 254, 258 
See also caravastu, sthiravastu 

vastumandala, xiv, 11, 19, 160, 161, 
256, 259, 260 

vastupurusamandala, xiv, 6, 7, 11, 16, 
27, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 
260, 261, 262, 263, 285 

vedi, xiv, xv, 164, 170, 259 

vedibandha, xiv, xv, 259 

Vedic, 26, 27, 48, 57, 60, 62, 133, 
157, 190, 201, 210, 251, 252, 253, 
276, 277, 280, 287, 288, 290 

Venus, 62 

vesman, 16, 182 

vighnamarda, xii 


Vimalaprabha, 16 

vimsSatilingatobhadra, xii, 86 

Visnu, 14, 24, 26, 29, 42, 46, 51, 57, 
60, 62, 64, 76, 77, 81, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 148, 150, 209, 210, 211, 274, 
277, 281 

Visnu-Sambhita, 14, 24, 26, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 131, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 142, 274 

visoyantra, 2 

visualization, 8, 128, 132, 140, 146, 
174, 180, 183, 185, 190, 191, 206, 
210, 213, 214, 287 

visuddhi, 51, 52 

vithi, 24, 25, 80, 128, 139, 140, 169, 
182, 217, 218, 220, 221, 223 

vivekamandala, 125 

vrata, 8, 14, 74, 76, 78, 81, 83, 283 

vratodyapana, xvi, 73 

vulva, 13, 157 

vulva-shaped, 208 

vyomarekhi, 216 

vydiha, 75, 125 


wall, xiv, 1, 2, 4, 169, 256, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 262 

water, 21,41, 44, 49, 81, 120, 121, 
122, 128, 129, 130, 138, 147, 158, 
164, 210, 255 

water triangle, 44 

well, 3.9, 11, 14, 18, 21,25, 27, 32. 
36, 40, 41, 46, 49, 51, 57, 63, 76, 
79, 80, 120, 121, 128, 154, 156, 
157, 160, 161, 164, 166, 171, 179, 
183, 186, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 
195, 198, 201, 205, 207, 208, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 214, 218, 223, 231, 
235, 239, 240, 251, 253, 255, 256, 
258, 259 

west, xiii, xvil, 4, 62, 65, 66, 120, 
252, 253, 256, 277, 283 

wheel, 24, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 65, 79, 
124, 128, 145, 151, 163, 180, 181, 
182, 183. 198, 202, 206, 227, 232, 
277 

white, x, 6, 25, 26, 48, 62, 66, 76, 79, 
80, 122, 123, 129, 136, 139, 141, 
167, 170, 171, 173, 205, 208, 209, 
216, 218, 221, 223, 235 


womb, 41, 124 

womb of the world, 41 

Woodroffe, 4, 17, 34, 272, 286, 288, 
290 

worship, xiii, 1, 2, 5,6, 9, 10, 14, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 23, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33. 34, 35, 36, 39, 43, 45, 49, 57, 
58, 60, 61, 63, 78, 81,82, 119, 
120, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 132, 133, 134, 137, 138, 141, 
144, 146, 148, 149, 153, 156, 157, 
164, 173, 180, 181, 185, 186, 187, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 199, 
201, 202, 203, 204, 206, 207, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 232, 233, 239, 251, 254, 
257, 276, 278, 279, 285, 286 


yaga, 16, 63, 119, 125, 131, 132, 138, 
173, 194, 204, 231, 232 

yagadiksa, 132 

yagahasta, 138 

yantra, ix, X, Xii, Xili, xv, Xvi, 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 57, 58, 61, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 119, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 153, 155, 156, 161, 162. 163, 
164, 172, 181, 183, 202, 203, 240, 
258, 275, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 
284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289 
constituent parts of yantras, 
39-49; etymology of yantra, 28, 
general remarks on yantras, 
28-30, 142-151, 161-163; types 
of yantras, 31-39; yantra 
structures, 63-68 

yantra for attraction, ix, 32 

yantra for subjugation, ix 

Yantracintamani, ix, 35,274 

yantragayatri, 38 

yantras employed in optional desire- 
oriented rites, 32, 34, 39, 63 

yantras employed in regular worship, 
33 

yantras for establishing a foundation, 
33, 36, 39 
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yellow, ix, xi, 26, 48, 62, 80, 123, Yoginihrdaya (YH), xiv, 10, 41, 239, 
129, 139, 141, 143, 149, 167, 171, 240, 241, 242, 244, 246, 274, 285 
173, 208, 216, 218, 221, 223 yoni, 13, 41, 241 

Yogini, xiv, 10, 13, 41, 65, 155, 180, 

183, 206, 209, 227, 239, 274, 280, Zimmer, 4, 6, 17, 290 
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